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Preface 


In the summer of 1945 the Allied powers—the United States, Great Britain, 
France, and the Soviet Union—began what was to be a temporary, joint 
occupation of the city of Berlin. Despite an optimistic beginning, by 1948 
Cold War pressures had created two separate cities, East Berlin and West 
Berlin. In 1948 the Soviet Union blockaded Berlin, cutting off deliveries of 
coal, food, and supplies. The Soviets declared the Western powers no longer 
had any rights in the administration of the city. The Western allies 
responded with the Berlin airlift, in which Allied air crews flew 4,000 tons 
of supplies a day into the city. In May 1949 the blockade came to an end as 
the Soviets permitted the Western allies to resupply Berlin by land. Berlin, 
however, was to remain a divided city with two governments until the end 
of the Cold War. 


The divided city became a distinctive feature of the harsh political land- 
scape in post World War II Europe. For the next forty-four years, Berlin 
played an enduring symbolic, and at times very real, Cold War role. The 
city, especially during the crucial early years, stood literally on the front 
lines of the Cold War. It was the recurrent focus of East-West confrontation. 
The division of Berlin also made it a focal point for high-level intelligence 
operations, espionage, exchanges of spies, and general international con- 
frontatior 


In November 1958 a second Berlin crisis fiared when Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev announced that the Soviet Union intended to turn over its 
responsibilities in Berlin to the East German government. Although 
Khrushchev did not carry out this threat, tensions remained high for several 
years. With East Germans fleeing to the West in record numbers in August 
1961, the government of East Germany sealed the border by building the 
Berlin Wall. On 27 October 1961 U.S. and Soviet tanks faced off at Check- 
point Charlie in the center of Berlin. In retrospect, the construction of the 
wall marked the end of the sharpest confrontations in the city. 


Berlin continued, however, as a potential ilash point in the Cold War until 
the collapse of the Soviet Union and the reunification of Germany in 1991. 
During all of this time, 2n intelligence war raged in the city. Especially in 
the early period, 1945-1961, both sides mounted major intelligence opera- 
tions and sought intelligence advantages in Berlin. 


The end of the Cold War has produced a window of opportunity for study- 
ing the intelligence dimensions of Berlin’s role during this crisis period. 
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The release of limited but significant documentary materials from both 
sides of the Iron Curtain now makes a scholarly discussion of intelligence 
activities in Berlin possible. The documents compiled in this volume by 
CIA historian Donald Steury add clarification to this intense conflict. Dr. 
Steury selected his material carefully to illustrate as fully as possible US 
intelligence activities in the city. The documents cover various aspects of 
the intelligence war, from operational field intelligence memoranda to 
National Intelligence Estimates produced in Washington. Taken together, 
they represent a detailed picture of a side of the Cold War long withheld 
from the general public. Dr. Steury also offers an interpretative introduction 
and editorial notes on the documents to guide the reader and to place the 
materials in their proper historical context. 


Although much material remains classified, this release brings to light a 
substantial part of the intelligence story in Berlin during the early Cold War. 
The CIA’s Center for the Study of Intelligence offers this collection as a first 
step to a fuller understanding of this complex and dangerous time. 


Gerald K. Haines 
Chief Historian 
CIA 

June 1999 
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Introduction 


“When I go to sleep at night, I try not to think about Berlin.” 


Dean Rusk, ca. 196] 


For nearly 50 years the German city of Berlin was the living symbol of 
the Cold War. The setting for innumerable films and novels about spies 
and Cold War espionage, Berlin was, in truth, at the heart of the intelli- 
gence war between the United States and the Soviet bloc. For the United 
States and its allies, Berlin was a base for strategic intelligerice collec- 
tion that provided unequaled access to Soviet-controlled territory. For 
the Soviet Union and the captive nations of the Warsaw Pact, the pres- 
ence of Western intelligence services in occupied Berlin was a constant 
security threat, but also an opportunity to observe their opponents in 
action, and possibly to penetrate thei: operations. Perhaps nowhere else 
did the Soviet and Western intelligence services confront each other so 
direcily, or so continuously. It thus seems appropriate to refer to this sit- 
uation as an “Intelligence War’; not because the conflict between the 
opposing services regularly erupted into organized violence, but because 
it was a sustained, direct confrontation that o’herwise had many of the 
characteristics of a war. 


The genesis of this unique situation lay in :“e agreements reached by the 
victorious allies at the end of World War II. Plans calling for the joint 
occupation both of Germany and of Berlin, its capital, had been agreed 
to by the Allied powers in November 1944. Thus, even though it was the 
Red Army that engulfed Berlin in the Spring of 1945, the Western Allies 
were able to claim a stake in the city. To this the Soviets acceded, but 
only after the Allied Supreme Commander, Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
agreed to withdraw American troops from Czechoslovakia. Berlin none- 
theless remained surrounded by Soviet-controlled territory, with the 
Allies dependent upon their reluctant ally for access to the city. 


These arrangements were formalized on 5 June 1945, in the course of a 
meeting between Allied representatives held in Berlin itself. “Greater 
Berlin” was divided into three occupation “sectors,” duplicating on a 
much smaller scale the division of prewar Germany into three occupa- 
tion zones. British and American forces assumed control over the wesi- 
ern half of the city, while the Soviet Union occupied the eastern half. At 
Anglo-American insistence, a fourth occupation sector was created in 
the northwestern part of the city, to be under French jurisdiction. Each of 
the occupying powers appointed a Commandant for their individual sec- 
tor. Administrative control in the city as a whole was vested in an “Inter- 
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Allied Governing Authority,” made up of the four Commandants, each 
of whom served in rotation as the Chief Commandant. For some reason, 
this was known as the Berlin Kommandatura, a Russian word sometimes 
anglicized to Commandatura. Berlin was simultaneously to become the 
seat of the Allied Control Council, responsible for the military govern- 
ment of occupied Germany. ' 


In 1948 the Soviets walked out of first the Allied Contro! Council and 
then the Berlin Kommandatura, thereby unilaterally nullifying the 
arrangements made for the administration of Berlin. The arrangements 
nonetheless persisted as the basis for the Allied occupation of the West- 
ern half of the city until the end of the Cold War, even though both 
halves of Berlin had become self-governing in 1948 and West Berlin had 
become a Federal German Land in 1950. East Berlin was declared the 
capital of the Communist-controlled German Democratic Republic 
(Deutsche |)mokratische Republik) in 1949. 


Surprisingly, given Berlin’s position deep inside the Soviet occupation 
zone, until 1972 there was no formal agreement guaranteeing the West- 
ern Allies continuous ground access to the city. This became profoundly 
important beginning in 1948, when the Soviets severed the road and rail 
routes leading from the American and British occupation zones into Ber- 
lin. Fortunately, concerns about air safety in November 1945 had led to a 
four-power agreement establishing air corridors linking Berlin to Ham- 
burg, Hanover, and Frankfurt. Although the Western Allies subsequently 
demonstrated that they could supply Berlin by air, the lack of guaranteed 
ground access remained a weak point in the occupation of West Berlin. 


The US intelligence presence in Berlin began in July 1945 with the 
Western military occupation and lasted for the duration of the Cold War. 
First to arrive were intelligence officers of the Office of Strategic Ser- 
vices (OSS), who awoke on i October 1945 to find themselves employed 
by the new the Strategic Services Unit (SSU), itself assimilated piece- 
meal by the Central Intelligence Group (CIG) in 1946. CIG was replaced 
in 1947 by the newly created Central Intelligence Agency (CIA). 
Although just about every element of the Agency had some kind of stake 
in Berlin, the clandestine services were those principally interested in the 
city. For the early CIA, these were the Office of Special Operations 
(OSO), responsible for the collection of secret intelligence, and the 


' For the relevant documents, see US Department of State. Documents on Germany, 
1944-1985 (Washington, DC: 1971). 
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Office of Policy Coordination (OPC), the Agency’s covert action arm.* 
In August 1952 OSO and OPC merged to become the Directorate of 
Plans (DDP).* The analytical arm of the CIG and early CIA was the 
Office of Reports and Estimates (ORE), which produced short-term, 
newspaperlike, current reporting and longer range, more predictive, 
intelligence “Estimates.”* In 1950, ORE was broken into three offices 
by newly appointed Director of Central Intelligence, Walter Bedell 
Smith: current reporting was now produced by the Office of Current 
Intelligence (OCI), with longer range, estimative analysis the responsi- 
bility of the Office of National Estimates (ONE). A new Office of 
Research and Reports (ORR) initially concentrated on the Soviet econ- 
omy—a gradually expanding mandate that eventually included strategic 
intelligence on the Soviet military. 


For the early Cold War at least, “Berlin Operations Base” may be said to 
be one of the most active and productive postings for CIA intelligence 
officers in Europe. First Chief of Base was Allen W. Dulles. Richard 
Helms succeeded Dulles in October 1945. Following in the shoes of 
these two future Directors of Central Intelligence were some of the most 
successful intelligence officers in the Agency—most of whom must 
remain anonymous even today. CIA Berlin was nc ver an independent 
entity, however, but always was subordinate to the Senior Agency Repre- 
sentative in Germany.* Moreover, the CIA mission in Berlin was never 
more than a very small part of the much larger Allied presence. 


Across the city, in their compound in the Karlshorst district of Berlin, the 
Soviet intelligence services—in their various guises—moved in about 
the same time as their Western counterparts. Their mission always was 
dramatically different from that of the CIA and the Western intelligence 
services, however. Whereas, for the Western Allies, Berlin was, and 
would remain, an important strategic intelligence base, the city provided 
no equivalent advantages for the Soviet services, for whom the main for- 
eign intelligence target was the US military presence in Western Europe, 
a target they shared with their East German counterpart in the Norman- 
enstrabe, the Hauptverwaltung Aufkldrung (HVA) of the Ministerium fiir 
Staatssicherheit (MfS, or Stasi). Nevertheless, both sides used Berlin as 
an arena in which they could challenge the intelligence services of the 
opposing side. Moreover, the high-level of intelligence activity in Berlin 


> Michael Warner, ed.; The CIA under Harry Truman (Washington, D.C., 1994), pp. xvi, 
XX-XXi. 

* William M. Leary, ed.; The Central Intelligence Agency. History and Documents (Univer- 
sity AL: University of Alabama Press, 1984), p. 50. In 1973 DDP was renamed the Direc- 
torate for Operations (Leary, p. 97) 

* Leary, p. 26. For a discussion of what an estimate is, see pp. viii-ix, below. 

* See below, Document. 1-7. 
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meant that counterintelligence problems always assumed a high priority, 
sometimes even overshadowing the more important “positive” mission 
of intelligence collection.® It was partly because of Berlin’s value as an 
intelligence base for America and its allies that the East German govern- 
ment eventually sealed off the western half of the city in 1961—a move 
which severely inhibited Allied intelligence operations there without 
incurring a similar disadvantage for the Eastern Bloc services. 


What follows is a sampling of CIA intelligence documents dealing with 
Coid War Berlin from the beginning of the Allied occupation in the sum- 
mer of 1945 until the construction of the Berlin Wall in 1961. This might 
be regarded as the classical period of the intelligence war in Berlin, 
when the relatively unrestricted access permitted between the eastern 
and western halves of the city facilitated the intelligence operations of 
both sides. It was during this period that Berlin earned its reputation as a 
“den of espionage,” a reputation that at least partly lived up to the 
romantic image created over the years by novelists and screenwriters. 


In general, the documents included here may be divided into three broad 
Categories: 


¢ Internal memoranda concerning the conduct of operations or the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of an American intelligence presence in 
Berlin. 


¢ Intelligence reporting from the field on specific topics. These run the 
gamut from raw intelligence reports from the field to more finished 
products ultimately intended for dissemination to intelligence analysts 
and other recipients. In general, this kind u: reporting would not be 
seen by policymakers until it had been subjected to some level of anal- 
ysis and editing in Washington. 


¢ Finished intelligence produced in Washington, DC, and intended for 
distribution to a widespread audience in the intelligence and policy- 
making communities. Included in this category are current intelligence 
reports, which keep policymakers and intelligence officers up to date 
on events as they happen, and National Intelligence Estimates’ con- 
cerning Berlin. 


* In the parlance of the 1940s, “positive” intelligence referred to collection of information 
on the other side's intentions and capabilities. “Negative” or (less often) “passive” intelli- 
gence referred to counter-intelligence activities. 

’ Strictly speaking, National Intelligence Estimates (NIEs) did not appear until 1951. How- 
ever, we include in this category estimative reporting written by the Office of Reports and 
Estimates between 1947 and 1951. 
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National Intelligence Estimates, or NIEs are at the pinnacle of the Amer- 
ican intelligence process and represent the agreed position of the agen- 
cies responsible for producing intelligence on a given topic. They are 
designed to provide policymakers with regular, detailed analyses of 
diverse aspects of the world situation, including the policy objectives 
and likely actions of other nations and their military capabilities and 
potential. Although predictive in format, they frequently devote much 
space to weighing the merits of often conflicting pieces of evidence. 
Special National Intelligence Estimates (SNIEs) are shorter, more ad hoc 
analyses written when a more rapid response is needed. Both NIEs and 
SNIEs are coordinated throughout the Intelligence Community and 
released only on approval by the US Intelligence Board (USIB), chaired 
by the Director of Central Intelligence (DCI) and made up of his deputy, 
the DDCI, and the heads of the departmental intelligence organizations 
in the military and the Department of State.* 


Also included in the category of finished intelligence are Intelligence 
Memoranda issued on the authority of the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence (DCI) in his capacity as head of the CIA and the President's chief 
intelligence adviser. Unlike NIEs and SNIEs, these were not coordi- 
nated with the rest of the Intelligence Community, and thus frequently 
took stronger positions than would an NIE on the same topic. 


A problem in selecting the documents for this volume derived from the 
sheer volume of the material. Precisely because it was so important as a 
base for collecting intelligence, Berlin figured one way or another in 
most of the intelligence operations mounted in Europe during the first 
two decades of the Cold War, but often only tangentially. For example, 
both the Pyotr Popov and Oleg Penkovskiy cases—among the most suc- 
cessful of CIA’s operations against the Soviet Union—touched upon the 
Berlin question, but both were focused elsewhere and neither couid be 
said to be tightly interwoven into the fabric of Berlin’s Cold War his- 
tory.’ To keep the size of this volume manageable, only those documents 
focused on Berlin were selected. 


* The name of the USIB changed over the years covered by this collection. In 1946-47 it 
was the Intelligence Advisory Board (IAB); from 1947 to {9S i was the Intelligence 
Advisory Committee (LAC). 

* Popov operated briefly in Berlin, but was most active in Vienna. Penkovskiy was active 
primarily inside the Soviet General Staff in Moscow and provided only a limited amount of 
intelligence material on Berlin, but it was very important and arrived at critical moments in 
the Berlin Crisis of 1958-61 (reproduced as Docs. VII-5S and VII-11, below). Fortunaiely, 
splendid studies already exist on these important subjects. On Popov, see William Hood, 
Mole: The True Story of the First Russian Intelligence Officer Recrwited by the CIA (New 
York and London: W.W. Norton, 1982). See also the cogent article by John L. Han, “Pyotr 
Semyonovich Popov: The Tribulations of Faith,” Intelligence and National Security 
(1997).On Penkovskiy, see Jerold L. Sciecter and Peter S. Deriabin, The Spy Who Saved 
the World (New York: Charlies Scribner's Sons, 1992). See also Oleg Penkovskiy, The 
Penkovskiy Papers (Garden City NY: Doubleday and Co., 1965. 
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Sadly, although the documentary record is voluminous, it is also in many 
respects incomplete for much of the period covered by this volume, so 
that a full accounting of many important events or periods in Berlin’s 
Cold War history simply is not possible from CIA records alone. '° Con- 
tinuing security considerations have made it impossible to include many 
other importani records. Some of those that have been reproduced have 
been redacted to conceal individual identities, or to protect still-sensitive 
sources and methods. Otherwise, the documents have been reproduced 
in their original state, without alteration or abridgment. This means that 
some of them are difficult to read, even though we have used the most 
legible copy available. The reader is further cautioned that some of the 
documents retain marginalia or handwritten comments that may have 
been added by researchers long after the fact. The historicity or accuracy 
of these additions cannot be guaranteed. 


© A comprehensive collection of intelligence records dealing with Berlin nevertheless 
would demand at least a dozen volumes of this size. 
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I: The Opening of the 
Intelligence War 


The Opening of the Intelligence War 


The American and British forces that occupied their sector of Berlin on 4 
July 1945 found a city that had been virtually destroyed. Germans every- 
where were paying the price for the six years of aggressive war 
unleashed by their government, but none more so than the citizens of 
Berlin. The streets were filled with rubble: the destruction wrought by 
Allied bombers over the winter of 1943-44 had been furthered by the 
relentless advance of the Soviet Army in March and April 1945.' Berlin- 
ers themselves were still reeling from the orgy of pillage, rapine, and 
murder that had followed the Soviet occupation. Soviet soldiers careened 
through streets in lend-lease jeeps in search of violence, booty, and 
liquor. Other Soviet detachments, sent off in pursuit of “reparations,” 
stripped whole industrial districts and sections of the countryside. Kid- 
nappings and sudden, often inexplicable, arrests were regular occur- 
rences. As a result, Berliners often hailed as saviors the first American 
soldiers entering Berlin to take over the Western half of the city, yet the 
delineation of occupation zones and the regularization of Allied control 
mechanisms that occurred over the summer at first could only dampen 
the prevailing atmosphere of chaos, deprivation, and rampant violence.” 
The inevitable friction between the Berlin population and the occupying 
powers further eroded whatever initial enthusiasm Berliners may have 
had for the Americans. Not until the Berlin Airlift did some Berliners 
begin to see the Western occupying forces in a different light. 


Late in 1945 the Soviets reined in their marauding troops, but they con- 
tinued to exhibit a mixture of arrogance and brutality that made them 
detested as conquerors and lived on to undermine the credibility of the 
collaborationisi East German regime.? In Berlin, as perhaps nowhere 
else in Germany, the initial violence of the Soviet occupation perma- 
nently shaped popular attitudes toward the occupation forces. Over the 
next fifty years, Berliners might chafe at the presence of the Western 
Allies, but the contrast to the arrival of the Soviet forces in 1945 was 
never forgotten. 


The contrast between the attitudes of the occupying powers marked the 
beginning of Berlin’s role as a metaphor for the Cold War division of 
Europe as a whole. West Berlin itself became a haven for the stream of 
refugees that poured across the intracity sector boundaries until the Wall 


' The effects of one air raid are reported in Document. I-1. 

? Parrish, Thomas. Berlin in the Balance, 1945-1949: The Blockade, the Airlift, the First 
Major Crisis of the Cold War. Reading MA: Addison-Wesley, 1998, p. 52. 

> An analysis of the Soviet occupation may be found in Norman M. Naimark, The Russians 
in Germany. A History of the Soviet Zone of Occupation, 1945-1949 (Cambridge and 
London: Harvard University Press, 1995). 


went up in 1961. All this only enhanced Berlin’s value as a symbol of the 
United States’ determination to maintain a presence on the Continent of 
Europe. Not incidentally, Berlin’s status as an outpost deep inside 
Soviet-occupied territory and a gateway to and from East Germany made 
it immensely valuable as an intelligence base. As the lines were drawn in 
the postwar confrontation that ushered in the Cold War, these symbolic, 
political, and strategic considerations emerged as factors of permanent 
importance to US policy toward Berlin, Germany, and Europe. 


Among the first Americans to enter Berlin was a detachment of soldiers 
and civilians assigned to the Office of Strategic Services (OSS), Amer- 
ica’s newest intelligence agency. Their presence was transitory: most 
would soon be demobilized and were looking forward to seeing their 
homes and families again, while the OSS itself would soon be gone. As a 
wartime agency, its raison d’étre evaporated with the capitulation of 
Japan on 14 August 1945. On 1 October the agency itself was dissolved 
and most of its component parts absorbed by the War Department as the 
Strategic Services Unit (SSU).* 


The creation of a postwar civilian intelligence presence in Berlin thus 
fell mainly to the representatives of the newly constituted SSU. Some 
had wartime intelligence experience, but many did not. None of them 
had the kind of background that would prepare them for what they were 
to face over the next few years in Berlin: as civilian intelligence officers 
they would quickly discover that the SSU was not a popular organization 
with other government agencies. The very idea of an intelligence service 
was an anathema to most Americans, who equated it with the sinister 
dealings they identified with a police state. Furthermore, the Department 
of State and the military intelligence services who had resisted the OSS 
now resented what they regarded as an intrusion into their own spheres 
of operation. Since it was the military who ran Berlin—with the advice 
of the State Department—the SSU personnel assigned there found that 
they had to learn their new trade while they were establishing a niche in 
the military power structure. 


It was far from clear what function the SSU would have in peacetime. 
Intelligence collection priorities were uncertain in the fluid situation that 
prevailed in the period immediately after the German surrender. Opinion 
was divided in the OSS (and later the SSU) between those, like Allen 
Dulles (Chief of the OSS Mission in Bern during the war), who were 


* SSU comprised the Secret Intelligence (SI) Branch—responsible for intelligence collec- 
tion and the Counterintelligence Branch (X-2). The Research and Analysis Branch of the 
OSS (R&A) was transferred to the State Department’s short-lived Interim Research and 
Intelligence Service. 


concemed about postwar problems dealing with the Soviet Union and 
others, exemplified by William Casey in Paris, who were more interested 
in working against the latent centers of financial and industrial power 
that still existed in even a defeated Germany.° This level of uncertainty is 
reflected in the fact that, although Berlin would soon be of pivotal impor- 
tance for the collection of intelligence against the Soviet Union, there 
was not even a Russian-speaking intelligence officer present there until 
1947.° Moreover, many American military officers felt that they could 
deal equitably with their Soviet counterparts in Germany and viewed the 
presence of an independent, American intelligence organization as 
symptomatic of the kind of political interference they saw being imposed 
upon the Soviet military from Moscow.’ Equally important, the US Mili- 
tary Governor in Germany, Gen. Lucius D. Clay, was determined to 
maintain good relations with his Soviet counterpart, Marshal Georgiy K. 
Zhukov, and discouraged any activities that he thought might be detri- 
mental to good relations with the Soviet Union.*® 


Ironically, SSU Berlin’s problem of finding a place for itself in the mili- 
tary power structure soon eased considerably because of the actions of 
the Soviet Union. Zhukov was recalled early in 1946 and replaced by the 
hardline Marshal Vassiliy D. Sokolovskiy. The Soviets subsequently did 
everything possible to isolate the Allied garrison in Berlin and cut off 
any access to potential sources of information within the Eastern bloc.? 
American commanders and diplomats in Berlin soon found it necessary 
to rely on intelligence sources for even the most basic information on 
Soviet intentions or conditions inside East Germany. Although Clay 
apparently would have preferred to keep it at arm’s length, he found him- 
self increasingly dependent upon his SSU detachment for information. 
SSU Berlin frequently had to scramble to keep up with what was a rap- 
idly changing situation, but, in the process, it established the administra- 
tive structures and lines of communication that would be in place for the 
next 50 years. 


* Stuart E. Eizenstat, et al., US Efforts to Recover and Restore Gold and Other Assets 
Stolen or Hidden by Germany During World War II (Washington, DC: Department of State, 
1997), pp. 39, 41. 

® David E. Murphy, Sergei Kondrashev, and George Bailey, Battleground Berlin, (New 
Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1997), p. 20. 

? Jean Edward Smith, Lucius D. Clay: An American Life (New York: Holt, 1990), pp. 261- 
62; Robert Murphy, Diplomat Among Warriors (New York: Pyramid, 1964), p. 290. 

§ Document. I-2:. Report on Berlin Operations Base, 8 April 1948. 

® David E. Murphy, et al., p. 11. 


I-1: Damage to Berlin, 16 December 1943 (No MORI Nr). The 
transcript of a telephone call from OSS London to Washington, this 
document has been included to give some indication of the level of dam- 
age sustained by Berlin over the course of World War II. 


Over the winter of 1943-44, the Royal Air Force’s Bomber Command 
staged an all-out nighttime offensive against Berlin. For much of this 
period, Bomber Command’s night attacks were supplementad by day- 
light raids carried out by the US Eight Air Force. This recounts the dam- 
age inflicted by the end of 1943, at the height of the offensive. Berlin 
continued to be bombed until it was occupied by Soviet troops at the end 
of the war. The intense street-fighting between the advancing Soviet 
forces and the German defenders only inflicted more damage. Eventu- 
ally the rubble from all this damage was collected in a huge pile in the 
Grunewald Park, to become the Teufelsberg. 
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I-2:. Report on Berlin Operations Base, 8 April 1948 (MORI: 144185). 
This excerpt from a much larger document chronicles the history of the 
SSU Detachment in Berlin from January 1946 until the end of 1947, a 
period in which many of the mechanisms for the collection and dissemi- 
nation of intelligence were implemented. 


The War Department’s Strategic Services Unit (SSU) comprised the for- 
eign intelligence and counterintelligence branches of the defunct OSS. 
In the spring of 1946, the War Department ceded the SSU to the newly 
created Central Intelligence Group (CIG), which incorporated its over- 
seas operations into the Office of Special Operations that October. 


The National Defense Aci of 1947 transformed the CIG into the Central 
Intelligence Agency. OSO was the CIA office responsible for the clan- 
destine collection of intelligence from human sources before 1953. A 
covert action organization as such did not exist in CIA until the estab- 
lishment of the Office for Policy Coordination (OPC) on | September 
1948 (although OSO undertook some covert actions in early 1948). 
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I-3. Intelligence Disseminations of War Department Detachment, APO 
403; 24 October 1946 (MORI: 145819). 


I-4. Targets of German Mission, 10 January 1947 (MORI: 144270). 


I-5. Points for [DCI Vandenberg’s] Discussion with General Clay, 
16 January 1947 (MORI: 144271). 


I-6. Utilization of the Mass of Soviet Refugees, 19 April 1948 
(MORI: 144243). 


I-7. Instructions [for Gen. Lucien K. Truscott], 9 March 1951 (MORI: 
144287). 


I-8. Minutes of a Staff Conference in Munich, 26 October 1951 
(MORI: 144289). 


Although the role to be played by SSU Berlin (and its successors) was 
essentially defined by the end of 1947, problems of definition and coor- 
dination persisted. These documents lay out some of the parameters 
defining the CIA’s role in Germany. They reflect some of the bureau- 
cratic difficulties the Agency had in establishing itself, as well as the 
problems experienced in formulating a postwar intelligence policy, given 
the prevailing tensions and uncertainties. 
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which require discussion here in Gashington. . 
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3. The following provisions apply to Central Intelligence agency 
communications from or to your erea: 


extent and in the sammer in which you desire. 


b. All such commmications will conform to the appropriate 
Central Intelligence Agency communication or pouch procedure. 


C. Any such commmication which contains particularly 
sensitive matter should indicate that it should be referred to 
the Office of the Director of Central Intelligence or the 
Deputy Director (Plans), in addition to any other indication of ° 
Gestination. You should lixewise indicate any commmnication 
which you particularly wish the Director of Central Intelligence 
or the Deputy Director (Plans) to see. 
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I-9. SMERSH Department of the Soviet Central Kommandatura, 
Berlin—Luisenstrafe, 19 December 1946 (MORI: 46629). 


I-10. Reorganization of the RIS [Russian Intelligence Services] in 
Germany, 11 September 1947 (MORI: 144169). 


I-11. Memorandum [concerning Gen. Leonid A. Malinin] for the 
Director, Central Intelligence, ca. 9 December 1947 (MORI: 144117). 


At the end of World War II, the Soviet intelligence and security services 
began one of their recurrent periods of reorganization and change. This 
persisted until 1954, when what we know as the KGB finally emerged. 


In April 1943, the Soviet intelligence service, the NKGB (People’s 
Commissariat for State Security) had been made independent of the 
NKVD (Peoples Commissariat for Internal Affairs). In March 1946, 
both were raised to the status of ministries to become, respectively, the 
MVD (Ministry for Internal Affairs) and the MGB (Ministry for State 
Security). However, in October 1947 the foreign intelligence directorate 
of the MGB was combined with Soviet military intelligence (GRU) to 
form the independent Committee of Information (KI). This persisted 
until the summer of 1948, when the GRU was recreated as a separate 
agency under the control of the military. In November 1951, KI was 
reabsorbed by the MGB. On Stalin’s death in March 1953, the MGB 
became part of the MVD, under the control of Lavrenty Beria. In March 
1954 the MGB was removed from the control of the MVD and placed 
under the direct control of the Council Ministers and downgraded to a 
Committee, becoming the KGB. '° 


The dramatically named SMERSH (a contraction of the phrase, “Smert 
Shpionam!”’—Death to Spies!) was an independent organization formed 
by Stalin out of counterintelligence elements of the NK VD in April 1943 
and placed under his direct control. Theoretically responsible for coun- 
terintelligence operations, SMERSH in fact was Stalin’s tool for eliminat- 
ing “subversion” and collaboration in territories recaptured from the 
Nazis. After the war, it was primarily engaged in interrogating and exe- 
cuting returning Soviet prisoners of war. '' 


' Details of the organizational metamorphoses of the KGB may be found in Christopher 
Andrew and Oleg Gordievskiy KGB: The Inside Story (New York: Harper Collins, 1990), 
passim. 

'' Andrew and Gordievskiy, pp. 342-43. 
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American intelligence officers confronting the shifting labyrinth of 
Soviet security services for the first time at the end of World War II had 
difficulty in keeping track of all this. The Soviet Union was still a mys- 
tery to most Americans, and Soviet specialists were virtually nonexist- 
ent. The following documents describe early US efforts to understand 
the organization of the Soviet intelligence services. Interestingly, Docu- 
ment I-11 describes a dinner meeting with Maj. Gen. Leonid A. Malinin, 
identified as “Deputy to Marshal Sokolovskiy.” Actually, Malinin was 
the KI Rezident (local head of operations) in Berlin and as such responsi- 
ble for the collection of all foreign intelligence for the Soviets, a fact 
unknown in the West until after the Cold War was over. '* 


'2 Murphy, et al., pp. 411-414. 
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The March Crisis and the Berlin Airlift 


1947 was a year of confrontation. In July the Soviets rejected the aid 
offered through the Marshall Plan and forced other Eastern Bloc coun- 
tries to do the same in an effort to counter the growing American influ- 
ence in Europe. In September, the Communist International was 
apparently reborn as the COMINFORM. At the end of the year the growing 
stalemate in the roundrobin Conferences of Foreign Ministers (CFM) 
climaxed with a complete breakdown in London. 


These ominous developments prompted equally dire warnings from within 
the US intelligence establishment. On 22 December a CIA Intelligence 
Memorandum warned President Truman that the Soviets would try, 
through obstructionism and harassment, to force the Western Allies out of 
Berlin.' On 26 and 30 December CIA’s analysis was seconded by similar 
missives from the State Department in Washington, followed by a cable 
from the Ambassador to Moscow, Lt. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith.’ 


In Berlin itself, the political atmosphere grew more frigid with the replace- 
ment of the Soviet Military Governor, Marshal Georgiy Zhukov, by the 
hardline Marshal Vassily Sokolovskiy in March 1946. The US Military 
Governor in Germany, Gen. Lucius D. Clay, had hoped to work coopera- 
tively with his Soviet counterparts, but in October he began to worry about 
the exposed position of the US garrison in Berlin as the Soviets stepped up 
security for military exercises inside the eastern zone.* Rumors began to 
circulate that dependents would soon be sent home. The Allied garrison in 
Berlin became increasingly jittery over the winter.‘ In January 1948 the 
Soviets began to interfere with trains to Berlin from the western zones, and 
on the 20th of January Marshal Sokolovskiy abruptly rejected Clay’s pro- 
posals for currency reform within occupied Germany. The situation wors- 
ened over February when the Czech Communist Party overthrew the 
coalition government in Prague, even as the Allics were discussing plans 
for a new Western German state. Shuttling back and forth to London, Clay 
felt increasingly uneasy, and finally, on 5 March, Clay cabled his concerns 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff in Washington: 


For many months, based on logical analysis, | have felt and held 
that war was unlikely for at least ten years. Within the last few 
weeks, I have felt a subtle change in Soviet attitude which I 


' This memorandum is appended to Document II-2, below. 

? FRUS 1947, Vol. II, pp. 905-908. 

3 William R. Harris, “The March Crisis of 1948, Act I,” Studies in Intelligence (1966), p. 3. 
* See Document [I-1, below. 
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cannot define but which now gives me a feeling that it may come 
with dramatic suddenness. I cannot support this change in my 
own thinking with any data or outward evidence in relationships 
other than to describe it as a feeling of a new tenseness in every 
Soviet individual with whom we have official relations. I am 
unable to submit any official report in the absence of supporting 
data but my feeling is real. You may advise the Chief of Staff of 
this for whatever it may be worth if you feel it advisable.° 


Although Clay later denied that he had intended his carefully worded 
telegram to be a war-warning,° it was interpreted as such by the Penta- 
gon. At the behest of JCS Chairman Omar N. Bradley, the Intelligence 
Advisory Committee ordered an ad hoc committee chaired by CIA’s 
Office of Reports and Estimates to draft an Intelligence Memorandum 
for the President judging the likelihood that the confrontation in Central 
Europe would escalate into war.’ The committee quickly became mired 
in bureaucratic rivalries. Army and Air Force representatives feared that 
passage of the defense budget then being debated in Congress might 
hang on what was said about Soviet intentions in Europe. Seemingly at 
particular risk was the Army’s proposal for universal military training. 
The Office of Naval Intelligence, by contrast, remained conservative in 
its estimates and resisted saying anything that suggested war might break 
out in 1948. Consensus was, to say the least, elusive. Although—after an 
initial period of alarm—no one on the committee was willing to say that 
war was likely, the military representatives refused to say that it was 
unlikely. 


Finally, on 16 March DCI Roscoe Hillenkoetter demanded straight 
answers from the committee to three questions, to be given to the 
President that morning: 


(1) Will the Soviets deliberately provoke war in the next 30 days? 
(2) In the next 60 days? 
(3) In 1948? 


After some further hedging, the committee answered the first two ques- 
tions in the negative and deferred the answer to the third, to be dealt with 
by ORE in an Estimate. A rider was attached to the memorandum deal- 
ing with the Army’s concerns for the defense budget «*''’ /~fore Con- 
gress.* DCI Hillenkoetter took advantage of the oppu.. ...y to append 


> Harris, p. 7. 

* Lucius D. Clay, Decision in Germany (Garden City NY: Doubleday and Company, 
1950), p. 354. 

” Harris, p. 10. 

* Ibid., pp. 20-21. 
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yet another memorandum reminding President Truman that CIA had 
analyzed Soviet intentions in these same terms on 22 December.’ The 
promised follow-on Estimate, ORE 22-48, The Possibility of Direct 
Soviet Action During 1948, was published on 2 April.'° In it—and in two 
similar estimates that followed over 1948-49—-ORE discounted the pos- 
sibility that the Soviet Union would deliberately initiate a war in the 
immediate future. However, ORE did underline the likelihood that the 
Soviet Union would apply increased political pressure to the US position 
in Europe, and warned that, in an atmosphere of increasing tension, the 
chances that war might break out by accident would increase. '! 


In Germany, Washington’s alarm over Clay’s 5 March telegram came as 
something of a surprise. On 12 March a quick poll of intelligence offic- 
ers attached to the various commands in Germany produced a near-con- 
sensus that the Soviets were not ready for war'*—only Clay’s G-2, Maj. 
Gen. Robert L. Walsh disagreed. While this was going on, the Soviets 
moved some 20,000 troops into frontal areas from within the Eastern 
bloc, along with an additional 12,000 MVD (internal security) troops 
from the Soviet Union. On 19 March a planned Communist takeover in 
Helsinki failed when the Finnish Minister of the Interior, Yrjo Leino, 
himself a Communist, alerted the Finnish army.'* The next day 
Sokolovskiy and the entire Soviet delegation walked out of the Allied 
Control Council in Berlin. This was followed by two weeks of exercises 
involving Soviet ground forces and police units inside East Germany. At 
the same time, the Soviets staged a series of carefully orchestrated inci- 
dents near the intra~German border, including the kidnapping and inter- 
rogation of German civilians, apparently with the intent of convincing 
Allied observers that the Soviets were preparing to take some undefined 
military action. '‘ 


In the time that had passed between the first Soviet provocations and the 
Staged military incidents at the end of March, the Western Allies had the 
opportunity to consider possible Soviet actions in detail. As might be 
expected, the onset of large-scale Soviet military exercises triggered an 
alert in the Western zones, but by the time the Soviets began staging inci- 
dents along the intra~German border the debate over the Soviets inten- 
tions for the near future was over. When, on 30 March, Sokolovskiy’s 


* See Document [I-2, below. 

© See Document II-3, below. 

'' See Documents [I-4 and II-5, below. 

'2 David E. Murphy, Sergei Kondrashev, and George Bailey, Battleground Berlin, 
(New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1997), p. 54. 

' Harris, p. 10. 

' Ibid., p. 13. 
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deputy formally notified his Western counterparts that, effective mid- 
night, 31 March, all Allied traffic through the Soviet zone would be 
forced to submit to inspection, both General Clay and his superiors in 
Washington knew that they faced a political challenge to the US pres- 
ence in Berlin—not the threat of war.'° 


From the intelligence standpoint, the chief effect of the March crisis was 
to provide a precedent by which future Soviet actions could be judged. 
In effect, Stalin had telegraphed his punches, so that, by the onset of the 
Berlin blockade that June, Western analysts had a better understanding 
of just how far he was willing to go. Under these circumstances, the out- 
come of the June crisis was pretty much a foregone conclusion—assum- 
ing that Western resolve remained intact. 


Stalin hoped, of course, that by challenging the Allied position in Berlin, 
he would be attacking the Western coalition at its weakest point. Antici- 
pating a postwar crisis in capitalist system, Stalin believed that Berlin 
was the point where, if he pushed hard enough, he would cause the West- 
ern alliance to come apart at the seams. '® 


In pursuit of this goal, Soviet harassment of Allied military trains to Ber- 
lin continued over April and May, all but halting passenger traffic, 
although food shipments continued. On 5 April a Soviet Yak-9 fighter 
harassing a British airliner inadvertently collided with it, killing all on 
board both aircraft. Simultaneously, the Soviet Berlin Commandant, 
Gen. Alexander Kotikov, launched a blatant campaign to hamstring the 
Kommandatura. The scale of Soviet provocations increased until 16 
June, when Kotikov denounced the American Commandant, Col. Frank 
Howley, for leaving his deputy to represent him in a meeting of the 
Kommandatura and walked out himself, thus abrogating the last vestiges 
of the quadripartite administration of Berlin.'’ Over 18-20 June the Sovi- 
ets blocked the Western powers’ plans for the introduction of a reformed 
currency into Berlin. On 19 June they finally halted all rail traffic into the 
city, and on 23 June they halted road and barge traffic and cut off the 
supply of electricity to West Berlin.'* The Soviet blockade of Berlin had 
begun. On 26 June the first Allied transports began to airlift supplies into 
Berlin. 


'S Thid., p. 25. 

'* Zubok and Pleshakov, Inside the Kremlin's Cold War: From Stalin to 

Khrushchev (Cambridge MA: Harvard University Press, 1996), pp. 48-49. 

'’ Frank Howley, Berlin Command (New York: GP Putnam's Sons, 1950), pp. 181-82. 

' The Soviet effort to cut off West Berlin's electrical supply was only partially effective. 
Because the electrical net for the city of Berlin had been designed for a unified city (and not, 
of course, for one broken into two hostile halves) the Soviets found it impossible to com- 
pletely cut off West Berlin's electrical supply without also severing their own. William Stiv- 
ers, “The Incompicte Blockade: Soviet Zone Supply of West Berlin, 1948-49.” Diplomatic 
History (1997), p. 586. 
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The Berlin blockade illustrated just how poorly Stalin was being served 
by his intelligence services. Soviet planning for the blockade was super- 
ficial at best: the Soviets apparently never anticipated that the West 
might hold out,'? while no one in the Kremlin seems to have realized 
how much the eastern zone itself was economically dependent on the 
West.’ Moreover, there is evidence that Soviet intelligence officers 
feared to bring bad news to Stalin and “cooked the books” in their 
reporting about the effectiveness of the blockade and Allied airlift.7' Had 
they not done so, the Soviet blockade might never have gone on as long 
as did, despite its manifest failure. 


By contrast, the record shows that US reporting accurately gauged Soviet 
intentions both before and during the crisis. In Washington, ORE persisted 
in its belief that Stalin would not deliberately push the Berlin confronta- 
tion to war.” Meanwhile, CIA intelligence officers provided insights into 
the strengths and weaknesses in Soviet planning” and were able to pro- 
vide some of the first indications of cracks in Soviet resolve.* Policymak- 
ers in Washington were also kept apprised of the situation in Berlin 
through a stream of reporting on Soviet intentions and operations.~ 


'* Murphy, et al., p. 57. 
» The Allied airlift was able to meet Berlin's basic requirements for food and fuel, but the 


continued functioning of the city’s economy depended on interchange with the eastern zone. 
This continued illegally under the blockade. Stivers, “The Incomplete Blockade...,” passim. 
2! Murphy, 62-63, 64-65 

2 See Docs II-3-6, below. See also Woodrow J. Kuhns, ed. Assessing the Soviet Threat; The 
Early Cold War Years (Washington, DC: Center for the Study of Intelligence, 1997), Docs. 
67, 85, 145. 

3 See Document. II-8, below. 

* See Docs. [I-17 and II-18, below. 

*5 See Docs. II-9-12, I]-14-16, below. 
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II-1: Memorandum for Chief of the JCS, General of the Army Omar 
Bradley, 31 July 1947 (MORI: 144273). 


Tensions were running high in the summer of 1947, as reflected in this 
extract from a routine status report prepared in Berlin. The writer of the 
report would not have used such candor in referring to his military com- 
patriots, were the report intended for other than internal consumption. It 
is interesting that the branch chief in Washington, future DCI Richard 
Helms, felt the report to be important enough that it be shared with JCS 
Chief Bradley without altering the language. 
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II-2: Memorandum for the President, 16 March 1948 (MORI: 9259). 


DCI Hillenkoeter’s memorandum brought the curtain down on the 
March 1948 “war scare.” Because General Clay’s so-called “war warn- 
ing” emanated from outside normal intelligence channels, Hillenkoetter 
apparently felt that CIA’s credibility was at stake. He thus appended a 
CIA memorandum from the previous December evaluating the situation 
and forecasting Soviet moves. That CIA was still a very young agency 
is reflected in the use of recycled Central Intelligence Group (CIG) 


Stationary. 
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II-2: (Continued) 


II-3: ORE 22-48: Possibility of Direct Soviet Military Action During 
1948, 2 April 1948. 


II-4: ORE 22-48, Addendum: Possibility of Direct Soviet Military Action 
During 1948-49, 16 September 1948. 


II-5: ORE 46-49: The Possibility of Direct Soviet Military Action During 
1949, 3 May 1949. 


One of the most valuable functions played by the Intelligence Commu- 
nity during the crisis of 1948-49 was to provide policymakers with per- 
spective on the changing situation in Berlin and Germany. In these three 
Estimates, the Office of Reports and Estimates (ORE) used assessments 
of Soviet capabilities to discount the possibility of Soviet military action 
in 1948 and 1949. Reporting of this kind helped policymakers under- 
stand Soviet actions in Berlin in context with broader Soviet intentions. 
Throughout this period, however, ORE was handicapped by a consistent 
lack of reliable information on Soviet intentions and capabilities, a defi- 
ciency clearly reflected in these Estimates. Interesting, too, is the fact 
that all these Estimates warn of the likelihood that war might break out 
inadvertently, should tensions continue to run high—a reminder that the 
memories of Sarajevo and the outbreak of World War I lingered in the 
minds of high-level officials on both sides. 
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POSSIBILITY OF DIRBCT SOVIET MILITARY ACTION DURING 1948 
Report by a Joint Ad Hoc Committes ° 


THE PROSLEM 
1. We have been directed to estimate the Mielfhood of a Soviet resort to direct mili- 
tary ection during 1948. 
DEBCUSEION 


2. Our >wetusions are based on considerations discussed in the Enclosure. 


3. The preponderance cf available evidence and of Jonsiderations derived from the 
‘ agie of the situation” supports the conclusion that the USER will not resort to direst 
military action Guring 1948. 


«4 Mowever, in vicw of the combat readiness and disposition of the Goviet armed 
foress and the strategic advantage which the USSE. xi¢ht impute to the cocupation of — len + tthe 
Western Burepe and the Near Bast, the possiblity usest be receguiced that the USER... 
might resort te direct anfiitary action in 1968, particularly f the Kremiin chould inter- 
poet come US move, or cories of moves, as indicating on intention to ctiack ie TERR. 
or its eatelittes. , = 
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‘lending to war until, in the opinion of Soviet leaders, its economic potential had become 
adequate for a gicbal war and until it possessed a reasonable stock of atomic bombs. 
Tt has also been assumed in some quarters that if, prior to the realisation of the above 
objectives, the USER were faced with impending stability in Burope, it would tempo- 
rarily abandon |\: -xpansionist policy, consolidate its gains, and await the opportunity 
ee ee ny iy as Guy & Ge 

& The positions taken in 7 above require a careful reappraisal, particularty in the 
light of recent US policy statements and other sseasures against Communist expansion. 


CONSIDERATIONS WHICH MIGHT INDUCE THE SOVIET LEADERS TO RESORT 
TO MILITARY ACTION, If THE ORDER OF THEIR IMPORTANCE: 


8. Soviet leaders may become convinced that the US actually has intentions of 
military eggression within the near future. In view of the well known suspicions 
inherent in the minds of Soviet leaders, and the isolation of most of these leaders from 
the west, it is possible thet the Folitburo might come te this conclusion. 

10. Bven  Sovt-¢ leaders did not expect imminent US aggression, they might 
estimate that an witimate military clach with the US was inevitable and that, in view 
of current Goviet capabilities for overrunning Western Burope and the Near Bast, it pa =GOm 
would be to the USER's advantage to strike at these areas in 1948. Soviet leaders may 
estimate that their military superiority relative to the Western Powers is now at fis 
maximum. The USSR is faced with the prospect of (1) US rearmament and presumably 
the rearmament by the US of the Western European Powers now joined in a militury 
alliance and (2) increasing US production = atomic bombs and longer range aircraft 
which will increase US capabilities for covering strategic Soviet targets. 

11. Soviet leaders might estimate that if they overran Burope and part of the Near 
Rast they would vastly improve their military security and might obtain elther a mili- 
tary stalemate cr a negotiated peace based on the following considerations: 

@. That Soviet acquisition of Western Burope and the Near East might make it 
too dificult, or at least too costly, for the US to attempt an invasion of these areas by 
ground forces. The dtuation would differ greatly from that obtaining in World Wars 
Tend IL In these wers the US had beachheads on the continent or tn England and 
the Soviet Union was an ally or a neutral in the rear of Germany. In this case the US 
would be faced with the manpower and space of most of the Eurasian land mess. 

d. That domination of the channel coast would enable them to neutralise 


the UK. 

c That under these circumstances: 

; (1) the US public might not support the continuation of the war even if 
the military so destred, and 


(2) the US in any event would be restricted to an air war and naval 
blockade, which, although capable of inflicting substantial damage on the Soviet and 
Buropean economies, would not be able to dislodge the USSR from its newly won 
postion. 
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@ That the denial to the Western Powers of Near Eastern ofl would seriously 
impair their war potential 
12 The Soviet leader, might believe that, in spite of the currently impoverished 
condition of Western Buropean economy and the vast difficulties inherent in the 
organisation, control, and assimilation of this ares, the quickest and easiest way to 
remedy the economic deficiencies of the USSR would be to seize the industrial capacity, 
the technical ciflla, and the scientific resources of Western Burope. 


18. Soviet leaders might estimate that the European recovery prugram will succeed 
in stab@iteing Burope for a protracted pertod and thereby deny them the possibility of 
gaining contrel of Westera Europe through revolutionary and subversive methods 


CONSIDERATIONS WHIGH MIGHT RESTRAIN SOVIET LEADERS FROM 
RESORTING TO DIRECT MILITARY ACTION DURING 1948, IN THE 
ORDER OF THEIR IMPORTANCE: 


14 Ths ultimate effectiveness of the European recovery program in stebilizing the 
econcanic situation in Western Burepe ts still far from assured, particularty ir the light 
of Commsuniat eagabiiities for Geruption im Maly end France. The opportunities for 
further Soviet gains through the exploitation of essmemic, political, and social instabt- 
ity, While recently Glanhaie>**, are by no means exheusted. | 

16. Soviet leaders her: ‘cen in the pact habitually cautions and deliberate, and, 
consequently, might be refuctant vobuntarfly to incur the risks inherent in o major —er. 

36, The esoupation ef Burepe and the Near Bast would impose serious probia: on 
Soviet leaders end expose them to grave risks. 

@ The maintenance of military and police forem adequate to protect the 
Gcfenaive petiiien gained ty the eocupation of most of Western Burege and the Near 
Bast would place a serious strain on both the economic resources and manpower reserve 
ef the Soviet Union. Assuming that war with the US continues following the conquest 
ef Westera Burepe and the Near Bast, the hostile populations of these areas and the 
enteit.- wid form en enormous subversive cement that would become particularty 
dangerous with the approach of US forces. 

B. In addition to the problem of physical security, the contro! and assimilation 
of the econcuntes of Western Burop: and the exploitation of the resources of the Near 
Rast would impose a tremendous strain upon Soviet administrative organs and person- 
adi resources, even with the help of well organised local Communist parties in some 
areas. 

¢. Soviet personnel would be exposed to the standard of living and political 
ideas of Western Burope. Following World War II, the Sovist leaders have hed a serious 
probiem of retndectrinating not only the returned soldiers but the entire Sovist popu- 
lation. The exigencies of war, entirely apart from the possibility of any alien contamt- 
nation, appear to undermine Soviet ideology and disciptine 

17. The baste esvomomic deficiencies of the USER im terms of requirements for 


. Gabel war agninst the US: 
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6. The USER suffered enormous physical damage in World War II and has 
probably not regained p: oduction levels of 1940 in all basic industries. 

b. Capacity is inadequate in a num*er of vital fields, including transportation, 
communications, and in the production of steel, oil, and machine tools. 

c. In ovder to exploit the European economic potential, the USSR would have 
to supply raw materials and food to an already impoverished European continent cut 
off teva the resources of the Western Hemisphere and other parts of the wocid outside 
the Soviet Union and her sphere of infusnce. 


18. Soviet leaders may anticipate that, in spite of the European recovery program, 
the Marxist prediction that the capitalist world will collapses of its uwn accord will be 
fulfilled, following the economic dislocation of Word War II. 


19. The US has a growing stock of atomic bombs, Soviet lerders may 10% regard 
this weapon as a decisive factor, and may have considerable confidence in the USSR's 
defensive capabilities against atomic attack; they probably recognise, however, that 
atomic warfare can inflict vast destruction and loss of life on the USSR. 


20. The Soviet population is cefinitely war-weary and has long been promised an 
improvement in its standard of living. While the Russians traditionally unite to repel 
foreign invaders, Soviet leaders might ‘juestion whether, under present circumstances, 
they could risk the possibility of a protracted global war. pam edu 


21. The politicians in the Politburo have always been suspicious of the military. 
War would again bring the inilitary to the fore and might cons‘itute a real or imagined 
threat to the Party leaders. 
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G. Special Assistant to the Secretary of State for Research and Intelligence, for 
the Department of State 


d. Director of Intelligence, GS, USA, for the Department of the Army 

¢. Chief, Naval Intelligences, for the Depertment of the Navy 

4. Director of Intelligence, USAF, for the Department of the Air Force 

¢. Director of Security and Intelligence, AIC, for the Atomic Energy Com- 


}. Deputy Director for Intelligence, Joint Staff, for the Joint Staff 
9. Aatistant Director for Collection and ‘Dissemination, CLA, for any other 


. 


Department or Agency 


2 This copy may be ether retained or destroyed by burning in accordance with 
security regulations, or returned to the Central Intelligence Agency by 
arrangement with the Office of Collection and Dissemination, CLA. 
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ORE 23-48 (Addendum) wia-GECkET” 


POSSIBILITY OF DIRECT SOVIET MILITARY ACTION DURING 1948-49 
Report of Ad Hoc Committee‘ Reviewing the Conclusions on ORF 22-48 


THE PROBLEM 
1. We have been directed to estimate if the events of the past six months have 
increased or decreased the likelihood of a Soviet resort to military action during 1948-40. 
BASIS FOR ESTIMATE’ 


2. Available intelligence bearing on the stated problem is too meager to support a 
conclusion that the USSR either will or will not resort to deliberate military action 


during 1948-49. 


DISCUSSION 
3. Our conclusions are based on considerations discussed in the Enclosure. 


4 We do not believe that the events of the past six months have mada deliberate 
Soviet military action a probability during 1948-48. They have, however, added some i 
weight to the factors that might induce the USSR to resort to such action. It is con- 
sidered, therefore, thet the possibility of a resort to deliberate military action has been 
atightly increased. 

&. However, the developments of the past six months which constitute setbacks to j 
the Soviet international position have had the effect of adding to the pressure on the } 
USSR. This pressure increases the possibility of the USSR resorting to diplomatic 
ventures which, while not constituting acts of war cc even envisaging the lMlkelfhood of 
war, will involve an increased risk of miscalculations that could lead to war. 


* This estimate was prepared by a joint ad boc committees representing CLA and thw intelligence 
agencies of the Departments of Gtate, the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force. The date of the 
estanate ta 


ST Angust 1948. 

*The Offes of Naval intelligence concurs generally in the discussion, as contained in the 
Bnelosure. 

However, OMI feels that the “Basis for Estimate” as stated is not valid. Evidence of Govict 
intentions is but such intelligence as is svailable dow not indicate a resort to deliberate 
miittary ection. If the position is taken that the intelligence svailabie cannot support eonciustons 
om. er the other, any conclusions Grewn from such a besis of estimate are of Goubtful value 
tor U. &. planning, 

Therefore, O8ll fecks that the conclusions stated tn ORE 23-48, as modified by O8fl comment, 
are otf valid. OSf] comeura, however, that the events of the past atx ‘20nths have inerenced slightly 
tee possiiility ef military ection threegh miscaleuiation as stated in 6 of suizject report, 
and would inctede under miecaleutation the possibility tha: minor incidents might expand 
imto uncontroiie/ conflict. 
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1. Reference is made to ORE 23-48. In general, and except for such modifications 
as follow, it is considered that the discussion and conclusions thereof are still valid and 
are, particularty in respect to the economic and political factors involved, still generally 
applicable to the immediate future. 


EVENTS WITHIN THE SOVIET ORBIT WHICH MIGHT INDUCE A USER 
RESORT TO EARLY MILITARY ACTION 


2. In the USSR itself, we find no reliable evidence of military, economic, or political 
developments of sufficient importance to warrant any revision of our previous con- 
clusions. 

3. In the Eastern European Satellites, signs of nefifonalist sentiment, of mass 
peasant antagonism to Communist agrarian policies, and of dissension in Communist 
ranks, have suggested the growth of wavering loyalties and resistance to central direc- 
tien from USER. The defection of Tito and the Yugoslav Communist Party is cur most 
striking evidence for the existence of an unstable situation. There is no doubt thet this 
a@itustion has caused concern in the Kremlin. While the USSR might consider the use 
of fores to correct this situation, and general wer might result, we think such a decision 
unlikely unless the Soviet leaders believe that the iesus lias reached a point where it 
serfousty tageatens their control of the Soviet orbit. At such a time the risk of war 
might seem «-\:ferable to the risk of losing control. ‘Theve ts no reliable evidence, how- 
ever, that thi: point has been reached. 


EVENTS IN ‘VESTERN EUROPE WHICH MIGHT INDUCE A USSR RESORT 
TO BARLY MILITARY 


4 The following events in Western Burope may have brought about some change 
in Soviet strategic thinking: 

@. The positive effort of the US to recreate economic and political stability 
through the European Recovery Program (ERP). 

b. The increasing frmness of the Western Powers toward Soviet-Communist 
expansion, with the growth of military solidarity among Western European nations. 

c. The initial steps to establish a Western German Government. 

¢@. The failure of Communist tactics in Western Burope. 

6. In ORB 23-46, we stated that “the opportunities for further Soviet gains through 
the exploitation of economic, political and social instability, while recently diminished, 
are by no means exhausted." These opportunities probably appear to Soviet analysts 
to be still further limited in Western Burope. While it can be argued that an increasing 
reduction of opportunity may be an inducement to earty Soviet military action, it is 
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possible that the events noted above have added to the strain on the Communist political 
control of Eastern Europe and therefore contributed to the weaknesses discussed in 
paras. 3-3 above. It is considered that the USSR, although confronted with resistance 
to Communist expansion in Burope, is still capable of exploiting existing political and 
economic instability, and is therefore more likely to continue to employ these means 
than to accept the risk of direct military action in the immediate future. Although 
Burope will remain the major objective, strategic areas elsewhere are also available 
for profitable exploitation. 


EVENTS IN THE UNITED STATES WHICH MIGHT INDUCE A USSR 
RESORT TO EARLY MILITARY ACTION 


6 Since Soviet leaders view, api Communist Parties are indoctrinated to regard 
the US as the chief bulwark of capitalism. and hence the major antagonist of the USSR, | a 
the stratagy and tactics of the Kremlin are probahly strongty influenced by an analysis re 
of US capabilities and intentions. 

7. Until recentty, it has been supposed that Soviet pianners were assuming a severe 
evonousis crisis in the US by the end of 1948, and that from this would follow a progres- 
atve weakening of US power potential In turn, the political and economic recovery of 
Western Burope would be inhiiited. It now appears pussibic that his assumption is 
productive and prosperous so long as it enjoys the export markets provided by the 
Buropean Recovery Program. 

& It appears probable that Soviet leaders will be forced to admit a miscalculation 
of factors in US Gomestic politics which they earlier considered favorable. Neither the 
isclationiste, the pacifista, nor the Wallace “Progressives” have seriously undermined 
popular support of a firm US diplomatic line or of adequate US defense proposals. 

Opinion with reapect to US foreign policy has not been fundamentally split along 
partisan lines. Never before, in peacetime, has US opinion been so uniform on a ques- 
tiem of foreign policy. ‘ 

@. In ORB 22-48, we stated that “Soviet leaders may have become convinced that 
the US actually has intentions of military aggression in the near future.” Recent 
events may have somewhat strengthened Soviet conviction in this respect. The pass- 
age of a peacetime Draft Act, the continued development of atomic weapons, the 
general acceptance of increased military appropriations, the establishment of US bases 
within range of targets in the USSR, the activities of US naval forces in the Mediter- 
ranean, and the movement to Burope of US strategic airforce units are instances in 
point. We think it unifhely, however, that these events have actually led Soviet leaders 
to the coneiusion that positive US aggression must be soon expected. It is considered pas sneet sts 
that they are more probably taken to mean that the ultimate conflict with the capitalist 
ayetem will be resolved by force rather than by the methods of “cold war.” While 
the danger of an cart; Soviet military move, made in calculated anticipation of this 
ultimate conflict may be slightly increased by these circumstances, we do not estimate 
thet such a move has become a probability. 
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THE POSSIBILITY OF DIRECT SOVIET MILITARY ACTION DURING 196 
Report of a Joint Ad Hoc Comanittes ° 
1. We have been directed to estimate the Misiihood of a Sovist rescrt to direct 
military action during 1948. ° 
DasCUSSION 
2 Our conctusions are based on considerations Giscussed in the Enciosure. 


2. The USER hag an overwiutnsing poaponderance of immediately avaliable mili- 
taxy power on the Buraden continent end o consequent capability of resorting to 
Gizect military action at any tims. The principal Goterrent to euch action is the 


superior war-making potential of the United States. 


4 There ts no conctustve factual evidence of Soviet preparation for direct military 
aggression during 1948. ; 
& A detiberate Sovist resert to dizest military action aguinst the West during 1940 
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the USER to sesort to epch action. ‘These developments are: 
« An increasingly evident US dctermination to resist further Soviet encroach- 
ment in Busope, the Miditerrancan, and the Moar Best, and to encourage, organie,, and 


¢. Increasing rigitity im the partition of Germany and the development of an 
cxtremety tent cttustion at Berlin; in partiouler, the success of the siriift in defeating 
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@ The persistence of individualiem and nationaliem in Eastern Europe, despite 
farther forcible consolidation of the Sovist position in that ares (excepting Yugosisvia). 

@ Tito’s successful defiance of the Kremiin, a matter of greatest significance in 
the development of internations] Comnnaniem snd Sovist hegemeny. 

f. Vaiiure of the citustion in the Near and Middle Bast to develop as adven- 
tageousty, fsom the Soviet point of view, as might have been expected, and thc current 
trend toward adjustment and stebfiiention im the interne! conflicts within thet region. 

Communist eussesmes to Cina and posmpests tn Goutheast Acts ase matters ment- 
festiy unilicaty ts cause the USER to resert te Gizect military action. 
& The rufess of the USER ave prosumeabty reslistic encugh to perceive that these 


 @erdagmeants éo uot constitute a danger of texee@inte attack. Tisy will appreciate, 


however, thet the opportunity for Soviet expansion westwerd by non-enflitary means 


.. las ended for the time being, and thay wii be appechansive lest a continuation of the 


peesent trend resuft eventually in a corresponding stebfliastion of the situation in the 


. Mear ast, a further deterioration of the Soviet position in Bestern Burops, and an 


Uitimate Ganger of US attack upon the USSR. In these circumstance: the USSR 
must give serious considerntion to the advisability of resort to preventive war wile 
it ctl enjoys a preponderance of immediately avafiabie military power on the Eurasian 
cantinent. 

‘@ The deterrents to euch « decision are the realisation that tt would precipitate 
an immediate Geciatve conflict with the United States, a present lack of adequate defense 
aguinet atomic attack end of means for 0 decisive military attack on the United States, 
vespect for the present general superiority of US war industrial potential in terms of 
a long struggle, and reasonshfe hope of teuproving the position of the USSR in these 
seapects with the passige of thus Pixlosopizically prepared to take the long view in 
the absence of an tmumediste threat ané confident that future crises of capitalian will 
produce new epportuntties for Soviet aggrandisument by non-«ilitery means, the Krem- 
Bn would bave season to avoid a premature showdown while assiduously developing 
its capabfiitfes for eventua) defense or aggression. 

7. On balance we conciude that the USSR is unlikely to resort to preventive war 
Guring 1949 at least. Itsy most probable course of action will be to continue its prene- 
rations for eventual war while sesking to arrest or retard the indicated adverse trend 
of developments (para. 4) by political and paychological counterefforts in forms cur- 
rentty familiar. In following this course the USSR will sesk to intensify and exploit 
the unfversal fear of a new war. It will pay apecial attention to Scandinavia, Yugo- 
devia, and Iran. It is unlikely, however, to resort to even localized direct military 
action, except possibly with respect to Finland and Yugosievia. In any such action 
taken, it will probably exercise care to avoid direct collision with the United States 

3. US and Soviet forces are in actual contact only in Germany and Austria. The 
fact that in the course of a year of acute tension the USER hes carefully avoided 
any action there calculated to precipitate armed hostilities estehlishes a presumption 
that the USSR would not resort to direct military action merely to break the dead- 
lock at Berlin or to sccure 4 entisfactory sciution of the German problem On the 
contrary, present indications are that the USSR may soon discard coercion, as regre- 
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sented by the blockade of Beritn, for the time being, in order to seek & more satisfactory 
situation through politica! negottation. 

®& The vutnerebility of Finiand to Sovist pressure and the gravity with which the 
USSR views Norwegian adherence to the Atiantic Pact requires specific consideration 
of thatcass. Threatening gestures toward Finiand and Scandinavia might be expected 
to discourage any pestibte Fhanish hope of rescus from the West, to confirm Swedish 
e@herence to neutealiiy, and to tubihe Norwegian teplemeniation cf ths Pack A 7 
Soviet miitary cconpation of Viniand, however, might have exactly the opposite effect, 
Gtring Sweden tate the arms of the West and stimulating Borwegien Gomends for 
G@irect military cuppat. ee 
but direct military ection is uniikely. 

18. Shaerty, theestening Soviet gutures might be moe elective thal direct 
ection im iniiiéting Yugodias rapprochement with the West. Basically, however, the 
continuing existence of the Tito regime is intolerable from the Sovist point of view and 
real efforts to liquidate tt must be expected. Any attempt to do so by force of arms 
would probably take the form of insurrection within Yugosievia with covert Satellite . 
support, as in the case of Greece. Direct Soviet military ir -vention would be unlikely 
unless it became the only means of preventing the mili. y alignment of Yugosiavia 
wih the West. Even ie that coms, Sovict intervention would not be intended to 
peocipitate a general wer and could do so only if the West choss to take armed 
counteraction. : 

1L Soviet sensitivity with respect to Iran requires epecific consideration of that 
aituntion also. In terms of the ix ‘ernal factors imvetved, the dtuation & Iran is more 
stabie than it wes a year ago. There has been, however, an intensification af Sovist 
pressure upon Iran end there remain opportunities for indirect Sovist intervention 
tarongh indigenous “Wberation” movements, as with respect to Aserbaijan and the 
Kurdich tribes. The Semediate Soviet purpose appears to be to prevent Iranian 
adherence to a Near astern pact analogous to the Atiantic Pact and aceptance of 
substantia] US military aid «Although the USSR hes been st some pains to bufld up a 
legalistic basis for Grect intervention with rederence to the Treaty of 1821, thds appears 

: to be part of the war of nerves. Direct Sovict military action in Iran during 1969 
. {s considered unlikely. 

12 Accepting cur estimate of Soviet intentions, the fact remains thet interne- 
tional tension has increased during 1948 and will probably increase further during 1948. 
Both sides are actively preparing for eventual war. In these circumstances there ts 
increasing danger of an undestred outbreak of hostilities through miscalculation by 
either cide. Such miscalculation could occur in underestimating the determination of 
the opposing side or in exaggerating its aggressive intentions Both miscaiculations 
would be present tn a situation tn which one aide took » -osttion from which it could 


not withdraw in the face of an unexpectedly alarmec' a: (orceful reaction on the part 
of the other. 
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II-6: ORE 29-48: Possible Program of Future Soviet Moves in Germany, 
28 April 1948. 

In the aftermath of the March Crisis, ORE attempted to forecast possible 
Soviet moves ‘n Germany. Although the Estimate raises the possibility of 
a blockade, the emphasis throughout is on the projected establishment of 
a Soviet-backed East German Communist regime. 
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1. The following discussion covers a program that might be resorted to by the 
USSR in Germany in an effort to cause the Western Powers to leave Berlin, to con- 
solidate the Soviet hold over Eastern Germany, and to extend Soviet influence into 
Western Germany. Until recently this review of possible Soviet intentions was con- 
sidered purely speculative and the program one that would be attempted only after 
the USSR had concluded that Soviet interference with the Allied efforts in Western 
Germany could not be effected by legal international means or through local Com- 
manist subversion. The timing of the individual stages of the progrzm would prob- 
ably be conditioned upon the timing and success of Western Power action. 


2. The recent Soviet walkout from the Allied Control Council and Soviet efforts 
to impede transportation to and from Berfin indicate that this program may already 
be under way, and, that while risk of war may be involved, the plan possibly can be 
eflected without military violence. 


3. It is believed, therefore, that recent Western Power action may have caused the 
USER to decide that: : 

@. hope no longer remaiius for interfering through quadripartite means with 
the production of Western Germany upon which the success of the European Recovery 
Program substantially depends; 

b. the Soviet Zone must be placed under permanent control of a weil orgar.ised 
German gvoup, loyal to the USSR, and supported : ’ police state measures; 

c. the Peoples’ Congress should be the instrument for the formation of such 
a provisional German Government; 

d. in order to prevent Allied interference with this process of political consoli- 
dation, the Allied Control Council] should be abolished, or permanently boycotted, and 
the Western Sowers forced out of Bertin; 

_ @ the aew German “Government” should be acknowledged, at a propitious 
time, as the officia' administration for Eastern Germany, with propsganda pretensions 
to authority over all of Germany; 

f. the Soviet Army should remain as the “protector” of the new Reich pending 
creation of a new Serman Army, by agreement with this government; and 

g. in an effort to undermine the Western Power program Western Germany 
should be pressed, by all possible methods, to “rejoin” the Reich. 


No*e: The information in this report is as of 2 April 1948. 


The intelligence organizations of the Departments of State, Army, Navy, and the Air Force 
have concurred in this report. 
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1. With the conclusic.. of the London tripartite talks and the decision to consider 
Western Germany in the LRP planning, the Kremlin may have decided that little hope 
remains for the USSR to interfere with US/UK Zone production. 


Three events: the results of the Soviet-eponsored Peoples’ Congress, the abrupt 
departure of ‘he Sovie. delegation trom the Allied Control Council (ACC) meeting of 
20 March, and the subsequext Soviet efforts to impede both freight and passenger 
traffic between Berlin and the West indicate that at least the first steps in the outline 
of possible Soviet action may no longer be entirely in the realm of speculation. 


2 CIA has believed and continues to believe that the USSR might encourage the 
Peoples’ Congress to organise a future “national” administration and establish a de 
facto Govxnment for the Eastern Zone while propagandistically claiming to speak 
for all the country. The Peoples’ Congress partially confirmed this opinion when 
it convened on 17 March, advocated the earty establishment of a Government to replace 
the ACC, and evidenced its pretensions to speak for the German people. 


3. CIA has believed and continues to bAleve also that in preparation for the new 
“government”, the USSR would attempt to discredit the ACC. While the abrupt 
termination of the Control Council meeting of 20 March has not yet been extended 
to a permanent Soviet withdrawal from the Council, Soviet officials have charged that 
the Western Powers, by unilateral ection, have already made the work of the Council 
worthless. 


4 The presence of the Western Powers in “erlin adds to the difficulty of establishing 
@ Soviet puppet government in Eastern Germany, because of the “opposition” that 
operates from the sanctuary of the Western Powers’ sections of the city. The USSR 
would consequently desire to effect a Western Power evacuation of Bertin as expeciiti- 
ously as possible. The Soviet attempt to impede transport threatens to render un- 
tenable the position of a sizeable Allied group isolated over a hundred miles from the 
Western area, and, additionally, to cut off the industrial contribution of the US and 
UK sectors of Berlin from the Bisonal economic structure. 


5. Should the Peoples’ Congress, in fact, set up a “government” of the Soviet Zone, 
and lay claim to “represent” all of Germany, the Soviet Military Administration might 
accord it local recognition as the established German administration and give propa- 
ganda-credence to its pretensions to govern all of the Zones. The USSR and its satel- 
lites might then be expected to enter into provisional political and economic agreements 
directly with this “government”, laying the foundation for eventual forma! recognition 
at such time as the USSR considers it feasible to press the puppet government's claim 
to German sovereignty. 
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6. A Soviet-eponsored provisional government which would, in all probability, control 
the Soviet sector xf Berlin, might attempt by constant propaganda and possibly by direct 
interference in the public utilities affecting the Western sectors to obtain the with- 
drawal from Berlin of Western representation in the event that any still remained. 
The USSR could support this program with further concrete action similar to the 
transport block and declare the dissolution of the ACC, seeking to place the onus 
for its failure on the West. 


7. I, at any time, the Soviet Union decided that the new government of Eastern ~ 
Germany is sufficiently loyal or adequately controlled by the USSR to be a trusted 
satellite, that further Soviet interference in Western Germany through quadripartite 
means is hopeless, and that the Western Powers are susceptible of blame for the 
partition of Germany, the USSR might officially .ecognise the Eastern German gov- 
ernment, and by agreement continue the “protection” of “he Red Army while develop- 
ing a German Army and perfectin,; the police cystem. Both the USSR and the East- 
ern German “state” would ther iaunch a campaign for German unity and ind=pendence 
designed to win sufficient German converts in the Western Zones to reduce materially 
German cooperation in the West and to attempt to undermine the program of the 
Western Powers. 


8. Although each of ther successive steps involves the risk of war in the event of 
miscalcztation of Western resistance or of unforeseen circumstances, each move on 
' the program could be implemented without the application of military force if 
adroitly made as merely a retaliatory measure necessitated by unilateral Western 
Power action, and if pressed only at opportune moments. 
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II-7: Memorandum for the President, 9 June 1948 (MORI: 9260). 


Although the lines of confrontation certainly were being drawn, in June 
1948 the situation in Germany remained fluid. This memorandum, pre- 
pared just before the Soviets severed land links between the eastern zone 
and the west, discusses likely Soviet reactions to the proposed merger of 
the three western zones of occupied Germany. It serves as a reminder of 
just how new—and unprecedented—the Cold War was in 1948. The 


governments here discussed as being established “provisionally” were to 
last nearly half a century. 
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V4 Y CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 
VWIASHINGTON 25, D.C. 


9 June 1948 


The unification by the US, ‘he UE, end Freace gf their rones 
of Germany under a provisionnl goverment ané the internctio-clization 
of the Bubr unter the control cf the western povers presunchly vill be 
inte-preted ty the Krenlin as potential berriers to the basic Soviet 
objective of preventing the econoric recovery of Buropear countries 
outside the Soviet sphere. 


As yet no conclusive evidence has cone to light that the 

Kremlin believes the reorgeni=“tion or unificction of the western sone: 
can .* quccessfully accomplished or 1411 materially assist the Biropes 
recovery progren. In view of the scop_lexities inherent in the estadlic 
nent of a provisional goverment under the Lenion agreecents, the USS2 
is likely te deley any counte>moves until the Ereslin is convinced the 
the vestern German orgenization is beconing a threat to Soviet foreign 

icy. In determining its course, the USSR vill teke cereful note of: 
1) the difficulties to be overcene ty the US, the Ui, and France in 
fvrnishing the new regine vith proper tical guidence and adequate 
omc tinely econenic assistcnce; end (2) the extent of Gerran cooperstic 
or non-cooper-tion, particulerly in the Rubr. 


The Krenlin's in-edinte rerection to the trisonal merger, there 
vill protebly be an intensific:tion of presen*® Soviet ectivities in 
Gercezy rather than on abrupt change in either attitude or comrse of 
stion. The USSR nav be expected to contime its hindrance of + estern 
ors in Berlin uné elsevhere in Germany ty means short of ni:itary fo: 
All further consolidate Caxcunist control of the eastern sone in or 
tain a "layal® ané “denocratic® aren, which can eventunlly be éecl: 
2 Gernan® stato or used to Sovietise ce unified Gercany. Te USSR 
expected also to step up ite proprernda effcrts to discrecit the 
veru povers in Gernan eyes es the Gisrupters end despotlers of Oernc: 
. to depict the Soviet Union as the champion of a unified Gercary. 


If the trisonal nerger eppears euccess*ul ané promises to re- 
habilitate western Gerneny as vell as contribute to the Buropecn recove: 
progren, the Krenlin will prodebly be impelled to alter ite present tect 
Exclusive of a resort to nilitary force, the Kremlin can logically mre 
one of two courses: (1) ostensibly abendon its recalcitrant attitude er. 
urke an attrective offer te forc a unified Germen Goverment uncer re 

Ftitite control (in order to slow the progress of German recovery); or 
=) retrlicte ty estadlishin; an enstern Oermen state. 
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ite sonal merger without first having absolute 
end therefore practical.y iapossible clarification of Soviet 


If the western powers should permit the USER to join 


intentions, the USSR, either directly or through its Gernan 
representctives, would work actively to defeat western plans 


is 


HI-7: (Continued) 


by such actions as: (1) desanding a Soviet voice in the contro! of 
the 2uhr; (2) proposing thct all volitics] organizations not now 
ruitted in vericus arecs be recognized on e cuadripsrtite basis; 
3) urging siciler recogiition of the Communist-doninated Free 
Germcn Trade Ucion League in orter to facilitate future Soviet 
contro: of a unified labor sovesent, particularly in the Bubr; 
end (4) supporting rightist eas well as leftist p iticel elenents 
in the west in order to aéd strength to the Soviet-controlled 
tlec. 


B - Eiscussion of vossible Soviet course (2) 


The present high ¢egree of Soviet control orer the eastern 
sone of Germany ould greatly facilitate the conversion of that 
arec into a Se.sllite state, if the Kremlin decides to ~etaliate 
vy setting up a provisions] governcent in eastern Geraany. Fo 
serious opposition could arise vitkin the sone to the appointment, 
under the pretense of popaler elections,- of Soviet candidates to 

<_afhe ie potitions in the new strte. The crestion af such a 
state, er, wou)* give the USS2 no imcediate berefits beyond 
§ those now received ..05 the sere area. Long-range benefits would 
be devendest ucon ths —ceptepse ty opportunistic Gerasas of trans- 
parent Soviet nrovrgarce cesigned to depict the Soviet-sycasored 
state es a restcrotios of the seich. ‘he USSR would attenpt to 
uncersine the trinartite German state by urging the vestern Gernans 
te rejoin the 2eich. =xcest for the cusestionatle value of such 
' propaganda, the USSR woule have at its disvosal only strikes and 
' sabotcge vith which to interfere vith the «econonic end political 

recovery of vestern Gern-ry. 


A Satellite state, in short, vould pronise the USS2 
seither additional economic nor political ocensfits of any sagni- 
tude, end would fell short of the inmedicte objective of blocking 
the western power progrezs. Such a state would guerentee continued 
sonal eutonony and allow the vesterr powers to continue their 
independent course vithout serious Soriet interference, 
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IT-8: ORE 41-48: Effect of Soviet Restrictions on the US Position in 
Berlin, 14 June 1948. 


But a few days before the onset of the Berlin blockade (20 June), ORE 
considered the impact of Soviet efforts to restrict US military rail trafiic 
to and from Berlin. Already Berlin’s value as a base for the collection 
of strategic intelligence inside Soviet-dominated Europe is being 
emphasized. 
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ones aT 
- EFFECT OF SOVIET RESTRICTIONS Ol THE US POSITION IN BERLIN 
- , SUMMARY 


Contrary to many published reports, the chief detrimental effect on the US of the 
_ . Soviet restrictive measures imposed im Berlin, cince the walkout of the USER from 
the Allied Control Council, has not been interference vith transportation and supply 
but curtailment of certain US activities having to do for the most part with intelligence, 
propaganda, and operations of the quadripartite Kommandatura. 
Concurrently with attempted inepection cf US military rail traffic, the Sovists 
both tightened their “security” measures and manifested greater intransigence in all f 
city affairs. Asa result: (a) the general usefulness of Berfin as center of an intelligence ‘ 
network has been impaired, while in particular, access to Soviet deserters and anti- . 
Commun’ Germans has been made more Gificult; (b) since friendly Germans 
cannot n..ve freely to and from the Soviet Zone or within the city, the US cannct 


ture have, at least temporarily, lost their usefulness in keeping up German hope of ad 
unity, revealing coming Soviet moves, and easing US-Soviet tension below the govern- ™ 


mental level. 
Sete: The information tn this report tc as of 1 June 1968. 
The exgantzations ef the Departments ef State, Army, and the Mavy have con- 
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EFFECT OF SOVIET RESTRICTIONS ON THE US POSITION IN BERLIN 


Imperative as it is for the US to remain in Berfin, its mere physical presence there 
does not insure continuance s{ all the strategic benefits that migat be derived therefrom, 
and this strategic position has, in fact, bew undermined already by unpubtictesd 
Soviet action, taken for the r 2st part in general security and local political matters. 
The hindrances imposed by the USSR during the past several weeks on transpor- _ 
tation to and from Berlin have not seriously interfered with the logistic position of — 
the US but rather with its strategic position. 


Continued US occupation of Berlin requires supply from the west of food and such 
other necessities as coal for both the US personnel and the German population of th- 
US sector of the city. Incoming barge transport, carcying the bulk of food for th. 
western sectors of the city, reportedly is unchanged and continues adequate, notwith- 
standing stoppages of short duration on British transport through the Soviet Zone 
Inbound military and civilian rail freight, hauling the necessary coal and other supplies, 


continues to move as before, except that the civilian freight routes have been some 
what restricted 


The present transport situation is the result of Soviet efforts to extend the right 
ef civilian rail traffic inspection, which the USSR has always exercised, to Western 
Power military traffic. Civilian pasnenger traffic apparently continues unchanged, 
but military passenger traffic does not function because of Western Power refusal to 
accede to Soviet demands for the right of personal inspection. Incoming road trans- 
port continues normal except for alight difficulties in routing; as yet, the USSR has 
mot attempted seriously to restrict Western Power air transportation. The trans 
portation situation, as outlined above, indicates that the necessities for the German 
population and for the US personnel in Berlin are still being supplied. 


The US strateg*= position in Berlin, as contrasted with its logistic position, has 
been impaired both by the Soviet transportation restrictions and, more particularty, 
by other Soviet measures taken concurrently with the imposition of logistic hindrances. 
These comparatively unpublicized measures, “hich soon followed the walkout of the 
USSR from the Allied Contrci Council, have involved: general tightening of Soviet 
“security” measures throughout the Soviet Zone; greatly increased police controls 
fm and around Berlin; and Soviet efforts to block the operations of both the Allied 
Kommandatura and the non-Communist city government. As a result the following 


matertal benefits to the US arising from the presence of US officials and troops ir Serlin 
have been reduced or eliminated: 


(1) The value of Berlin as a center of an intelligence © :: covering the city itsel{, 
the Soviet Zone of Germany, the eastern satellites, and the USSR has been threatened. 


(2) The value of Berlin as a sanctuary and transfer point for anti-Communist 
refugees or Soviet Army deserters has been reduced, in that: (a) heightened Soviet 
security precautions make access to the western sectors of Berlin from the adjacent 
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senger rafi traffic have curtailed the means of evecuaticvs of refugees and deserters, 
‘who must now be Enited to relatively high-level personnel warranting air transport 


(3) Mmcapt for the capacity of the Battin radio of the US sects, the valus of 
Bertin es potnt for the dissemination of Western propaganda through the Sovist 
Zone has been, and despite new Soviet assurancy is expected to be, curtafigd by Soviet . 
interferencs vith the dleseminaticn of Westerff publications and impediiznents to the 
issuance of any German pro-Western material ‘1 the Soviet Zone 


(Q ‘The security and trangport reguiciions have limited the values of Bartin 
as 6 base from which the US can support anti-Communiam in the Soviet Zona 4=West- 
en Zone Germars can no longer easily enter or leave the Soviet Zone, wile tightened 
police controls have reduced the capabilities and the freedom of movement of anti. —~ 
Communist elements already within the Zone 


(5S) ‘The Sovist-imposed demands for inapection of all westbound freight have 
prevented the shipment of Berfin manufactures that cont: {vate to the finished pro- 
duction of the Western Zones and diminated almost «. commerce between Berfin 
and the west. 


(©) Although the Allied Control Council remains in the city to embarrass the 
USSR as a aymbol of quadripartite agreement tn Germany, its functional impotence and 
fafure te most sacs the USER abruptly terminated the 20 Marci: session bes: (a) 
d@iminishe“ :wmaining German hope of implementing the Potedam methu of unifying 
Germanxy politically and economically, (b) eliminated a sounding board for the revels 
tion of future Soviet moves, and (c) eliminated a useful safety valve for easing US-USER 
tension below the governmenta] level. 


The USS -..1] has at its disposal further means for harassing the US and making 
the latter‘s position In Beriin more difficult These means include: imposttion of uni 
lateral traffic regulations on tnbound food and freight shuipments, attempted enforce 
ment of unfiateral reguiations on the fight of Westen Power aircraft ov~er the Soviet 
Zone, commpiete repudiation of quadripartite Kommandatura jurisdiction over the So- 
viet sector of the city and the incorporation of tbat sector into the Soviet Zone, and. 
finally, increased efforts to create unrest among the civil poplilation of the Western 
sectors of the city. 


Strategic losses such as the damage to US ~ropaganda machinery, to intelligence 
operations and to the use of the US sector as a sanctuscy for refugees from the Soviet 
system, cannot be completely retrieved except by the removal of all the Soviet-tmposed 
restrictions and impediments referred to above. Though the U" could recapture a 
Gegree of the strategic initiative by intensified clandestine intelligence operations, such 
action could do nothing to remedy the unfortunate situation in which recent Soviet 
hindrances have pieced the anti-Communist Berlin city government or to relieve the 
tension brought by increased Soviet intransigence in‘ ,uadripartite Kommendatura 


. 
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11-9: CIA Memorandum for the Secretary of Defense, Subject: Situation 
in Berlin, 28 June 1948 (MORI: 144438). 


IIl-10: CIA Memorandum for the Secretary of Defense, Current Subject: 
Situation in Berlin, 30 June 1948 (MORI: 145210). 


II-11: Memorandum for the President: Russian Directive Indicating 
Soviets Intend to Incorporate Berlin into the Soviet Zone, 30 June 1948 
(MORI: 97992). 


I]-12; Intelligence Report: Russian Unilateral Dismissal and 
Appointment of Berlin Police Officials, 15 July 1948 (MORI: 145211). 


These four intelligence reports demonstrate Soviet confidence that the 
blockade would bring an end to the quadripartite regime in Berlin. The 
reports of Soviet planning to assume full control of Berlin (Documents. 
I1-9, II-11, 11-12) reveal a thoroughness in operational matters that con- 
trasts sharply with the more strategic failure to consider the effect the 
blockade would have on the East German economy. Document I-10 
shows how the Soviets depended on German food supplies, even as they 
were taking actions that would throttle the East German economy. The 
documents also suggest that the Soviets never expected West Berlin to 
hold out for nearly a year. 
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£430 € STREET HW. 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C 


28 June 1948 
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Current Situation in Berlin - 


. Subject: 
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Sckeloveky stated that three possibilities i 
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Il-13: CIA 7-48: Review of the World Situation, 14 July 1948 (MORI: 
8840). 


The dramatic success of the Berlin airlift has tended to obscure just how 
perilous a situation Berlin was in the summer of 1948. As this CIA 
report shows, there were real doubts about the Allies’ ability to maintain 
themselves in Berlin. Moreover, with both the Western and Eastern alli- 
ances in flux, more than the Allied position in central Europe was at 
stake..As the confrontation dragged on, each side’s freedom of action 
gradually diminished. 
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REVIEW OF THE WORLD SITUATION AS IT RELATES TO THE SECURITY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


‘ 1. The primary purpose of the Goviet blockade of Berlin is to compel the Western 
Powers to reopen quadripartite negotiation with respect to Germany as a whole (infra 
para. 1). ; 


2 The breach between Tito and the Kremlin brings into the ope the intent 
conflict between internationa) Communist discipline and national interest which ha: 
been inherent in the situation since the expansion of Communist contro! beyond the ; 
histor‘cal frontiers of Russia and puts in question the ability of Russien~ontrolled 
Comm «nism to retain power indefinitely beyond those frontiers For the short term. 
at least, !t seems probable that Tito will succeed in making good his assertion of Yugo- 
savy independence (infra, pages 2 and 3). 


3 Tito’s contumacy will probably cause a widespread anc disruptive purge of i 
Commmunist ranks which wil) complete the elimmhistion of Communism as a formidable ! 
political movement in Western Burope, but perfect the remnant of the faithful as a ; 
disciplined fifth esbumn (im'ra. para. 3). ' } 


1 4 The favorable general trend toward world economic recovery continued during 
the second quarter (Appendix). 


rom s——-——=--- & Unless the Arabs can force political concessions from the Jews during the next i 
two months, logistical Cifficulties may compel them to withdraw their armies from pe 
Palestine. Under continuing guerrilla attack, however, and in political and economic q 
isotation from neighboring states, Larne! would remain Gepentent on the srpport of an 
outside Power or Powers (infra. para 11). 


4 Prevailing comditions threughout the Par East continve to be adverse to 1S 
strategic interests and favorabic to the extension of Soviet influence (infra, paras 
13-17). 


7 Lattm America is approaching 4 political and institutional! crisis which may i 
sertousty af xt its ability to afferd valuable cooperation to the United States (infra, 
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REVIEW OF THE WORLD SITUATION AS fT RELATES TO THE SECURITY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


1. Sowrer Punrosss o Gamespy. 


‘Ths Soviet blockade of Bertin is consistent with the Gestre to negotiate indicated 
mm ClA64& ©The Soviet purpose in any negotiations, however, would be offensive rather 
than Gefunastve er concilistery. 

The blockade of Beriin ts designed, im the first instance, to compel the Western 
Powers to reopen quadripartite negotiations with respect to Germany as ao whole and 
to render them ecquisscent to Soviet terms Al 0 more cost than the relaxation of 
this pressure for the time being and perhaps minor concessions on such matters as 
reparations, the USSE would hope to gain en effective voice in the contre of Western 
Germany and especially of the Rafhr. By tts means !t coud’ prevent the consolidation 
Gf 3 West German state aligned with the West and sould gain an oppertunity to aring 
sbout an eventual eastward orientation <{ Germany as a whole The corresponding 
broader consequences would be to reduce ine contribution of the Ruhr to the recovery 
of Western Europe, to gain s share tn Ruhr production for the USSE and its satellite. 
and to prevent or retard the conentidation of a Western European community antagon- 
isthe toward the USSR : 


U the Western Powers refus to neysticte however, or to aucapt in negotiation the 
USER‘: terme, the current bieckade of Bertin vill have so weakened the W-stern po 
sitter there as to hasten the day when the USSR wouk crpect ft to become untenable 
Denied quadripartite agreement on Germany es 0 wnole, im ali crobeblity the USER 


“re. ————« ‘ih’ inkemaity the presenity ceargive bleckade into a deciatre effort, by ali means shart 


@f armed fers, to compa the Western Powers tv with¢éree from Bertin, would estabiia 
there « “national” German government, and would employ every means of political 
wartare end subversion to prevent the onnesiidation of a West Germar state and to 
tring about an eventual untieation of Germany by eccecten of the W ust to the Soviet 
eontroNed Bast 


2) Tes Benes Borwet- Tre we noe Keno. 


The breach between Tito and the Kremiin is the most sign’icant development tn 
international Coramuniem im twenty veara. It brings into the upen ti latent con 
filet between international Comemunk! discipline and nations! sentiremt wruch has 
been inherent in the situation stec: the expansion of Communist centra’ beyond the 
historical fror ‘ec: of Russia and puts im question the ability of Russian-controfied 
‘Omampunizm to retain power tadefinitely beyond those frontiers. 
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II-43: (Continued) 


‘The exsentia! complaint against Tito is thal he pursned he own political interest 
and the nationa! interest of Yugosievia ~ather than the objectives of tne Kremlin and 
nat he remained defiantly impenitent when called upon io confess his error and mend 
his ways The principal issue was probably his persistent advocacy of a Balkan icdere- 
tien, which could cloak Yugosiey tmpertaliem and could result in Use creation of a 
power capable of amerting its independence of the USER in the international balance 
of power An incidental aspect of this tendemcy was his disposition to exploit tic 
stiue Gen in Greece to Yugostay advantage amd Communist dissévantage 

‘The Kremlin's decision to call Tio to account appears to bave been taken in 
February, when he failed to practice sei/-criticiem and abasement with respect t> 
Balkan federation, as @id Dimitrov of Buigarta. Tito's formal indictment! oceurred i: 
Mareb and was generally known throughcui the high" echelons of the Communist 
Party m Lastern Burope The conflict became public, however, only on Tite’: refuss! 
to leave the saiety of hts own country tc altend the June mesting of the Cominform 


‘The open scandal hes been most untimdy from the point of view of Mototor and 
his Giptomatr intaesta, suggesting a conflict of purposes, f not of personalities, be 
tween him and Ehd@anev, the guard an of iceclegtea! purity and party disciptine The 
Fremits may heve bean so fl! inJormad as tc suppose tha: Tite would not dare to refuse 
the swful summons te Cancesn $= In any case, it was compelled to Invoke open sanctions 
against his coatumeay, best tha! Gemoraliee the remaining ssitailites in Eastern Europe 
‘The event ts evidemes that excommunication and interdict were the only sanctions 
evallable to the Kremiita im this cass 


Yhe Yugosiavy Communist Party is unique (emsapt for the Chiness) in that it is 
of local development and ssif-comtained Jl is rooted in the Yugoslav Partiean move 
ment, which was genuinely peiriotic in !*s appeni, ior af fs Oormmurist 
‘Such cutside support ar the Partionns hed came not from tae USER, bul from the West 
‘The Purtieanns coubd remdity be led again to defend Yugosievie from foreign domfnation 

- ‘She Kremlin counst teock Tite's ressicitrancss, bat neither con & bumedistely 
overcome him. in view af the loyalty of the Yugosiay Party, Police, end Army to him 
personality. Bven & Tite ware to be assnsctrated, that ect would make him ao martyr 
to Yugusias independence amd would stimu)ate rather than subdas Yugosisy resistance 
to Goviet domination Beonomie sanctions would beve caly indire! effect, and mizh! 
fares Yugestavia tate cieser coomomic an4 polities) relations with the West Armed 
irveston would provokes « fremay of patriotic resistance, wouki afford grester op j 
portunities to the Western Powera and would invelve unacceptable risk of a genera) : 
wer. Only by long term penetration and subversion can the Kremiia get at Tito, yet 
each passing Gay of his impunity damages i's prestige In Eastern Europe 


‘Tita, for his part, cannot ‘mediately turn to the West without rendering his 
position vulnerable: He must demonstrate his ieyalty to Communism and p.vtest 
his innocence of heresy. Inezorabty, however, the ingic of his posttion will force him 
tnt emsociation with the West as « factor ip the tolance of power, howsver Com 
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Munuslc his Gomesic poticy ‘The greater the prasure exerted on hisn by the Kremiin, 
the more rapid this transition will be 
2 Deremparesa: Commune? Dear tom 


The Kremlin is quite capable of exploiting the santirvent of nationalism for sts 
own purposes, as currently in Southeast Aste (para 16). Tp both theory and p actice. 
however, cannot permit either individealion or eationalism to impair the abectute 


discipline and local fudgmen.. ts implicit in the character of international Comzsunine 


Apart trom any ‘stent patriotion, it may appear in © national leaders presumption 


upon ebectuts party diwetptes 


This tendency hed been apparent %« the French Oommmnist Party «ore tne catad 
Betment of the Cuninform, but the proces is as yet by mo means completed. The 
Talien Commaniets avoided the loctettare of national character and as recentty ivy 
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formidable political movement in Western Burope, but ai the same time & will render 
the faithful remnant more effective as a disciplined fifth column 

The Chines: Communist Party is guilty of most counts in the indictment of Tito, 
bet noting is likely te be amid about treat 


4 Tes Boome Tee. 


{he second quarter (see Appendix, p 10) 


-_ ‘Tus Urrree Kovevons 


The most serous postwar crisis has found the British Government restute in 
policy and strongty supported by the British people Years that wer weariness anc 
economic weakness might induce a mood of appeasement in the face of Govict menace 
have been disproved. bs 

‘The United Kingdom's international balance-cf-payments position remains critiosi, . 
however, Gexpite s marked increase tn industrial production, e record volume of exports, . 
a restriction of imports te approximately four-fifths of the prewar bevel, and the prospect 
of substantial ECA usststance It seems ctear that, even with BCA support, the Grain 
on Gober and gold reserve: wil) continas through 1948 
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The Mations! Acsumbiy, in approving the Stu-Power Agreement on Germany by « 
narrow margin, “sdmentdhed? the Government to sock more extensive international 


cantect of the Rehr, to evel the recencifiation of on axtherftarien and centralised 
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‘These labor troubies, however, point up the wage price dileaima confronting the 
Schuman Government. The non-Communist anions, ai the risk of losing members 
to the COT, have withheld wage demands in oder to support the Government's 
eflort to reduce prices. Retail prices, however, arc rising again and are already back 
at the high reached in February. The :on-Communist unions are thus compelled to 
demand « roturn to price control and to consider demands for wage increas The 
Government's position is rendered the more difficult by the fact that DeGeulle, in 
an effort to win labor support, has now seized upon this issue and instructed his inbor 
cells to take (he lend in wagr Gapands Some upward adjustment of wages would 


ap ear to be politically but satisfaction of the workers’ Gemands woaid 
laanch another round of equally Gangerous bo the Schumec Gcvernment 
7. Tracy. a 


mee 
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Like their French comrades, the Italian Communists are seeking to reassert their 
leadership of labor by exploiting legitimate ecuncmic grievances, with peek 
reference to iInacequate pay and increasing unemployment Their test device, a series 
of token general strikes in successive industries, has met with success because of the 


eiectoral device, anc resistance to the European recovery program, but these concessions 
to rank-and-file sentiment were offset by lack of progress toward reunion with the 
moderate Socialists aad « resolution in favor of comtinued eullaberaiion with the Com- 
maunista Although the situation within the Party is Guid, developments probahiy 
Gepending on factional opportunism, continved indirect Communist contro! of the 
Party apparatus may be suspected. 

Meanwhile the Government has taken no constructive action to allay labor dis 
content, and appears wnificely to do so before the impending edjournment of Partie 
ment. Its inactivity with respect to promised reforms ha* cause’ concern among it: 
Socialist and Republican members. The policy of the Government may be to rety on 
ECA allocations to ameliorate economic conditions in Italy, basic reforms being opposed 
by powerful ind. trial and ecclesiastical Influences. Such a policy would play into the 
Land of the Communists é 


& Gumcary. 


‘The Western German sttitude toward the Six-Power Agreement remain: unen- 
thustastic (CLA 6-48). Both major parties, the Social Democrats and Christian Demo 
crata, acgue that the peopie are more concerned with economic than with constitationa! 
problems and hold that nothing more than a basic administrative statute could be 
formulated in present cirowmastances. In keeping with this attitude, the representatives 
of the cioven Western lnonder have agreed to the proposed esteblishment of a centra! 
adratnistration at Frankfurt, but have requested that the words “constitution” and 
“government™ not be used with reference to it. 
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‘The Socialist Party Congress rejectes Menaf's leadership, the Popular Front us an ae 
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‘The imitial effects of currency reform in the Western Zones have been generally 
good. The ultimate eflect will depend largely on production of consumers 
goods before goods hoarded hitherto have been sold off. contrast, Soviet currency 
reform appears to have been basty and siipshod. Dezpite the precariousness of the 
situation in Berlin, Western marks are at a premium there over Soviet marks 

The German population in the Western sectors of Berlin cnntinues to bo strongly 
anti-Soviet in attitude Its faith in the Western Powers has been strengthened by 
their evident determination and the scale on which ouppiies are being Gown in 
These Germans will generally remain steadfast in this attitude unless their will is 
sapped by starvation or by conviction that Soviet occupation is inevitabie 

The British embargo on shipments into the Soviet Zone has had a damaging effect 
om the economy of that ares and has correspondingly enbanced the bargaining po 
sition af the Western Powers with respect to the biock de of be “in i 
®. Ywoosavia (sce also para. 2). = < 

Byen before Tito’s break with the Cominform, the Yugosiay economy was in 
difficult straits (CLA 6-48), largety because of the inaiility of the USSR to deliver capita! 
goods, and Tito hed shown anxisty to obtain from the West the economic support 
Which the East could not provide. In present circumstances, and in view of the 
“technical difficulties” which have already arieen with respect to Danubian shipping 
and Rumanian ofl, Tito will be all the more anxious to develop trade with the West. 
His economic need, however, \; balanced by political necessity to avoid the charge that 
he has soid out to Wall Street, so that great delicacy is required in this matter. 


10. Gaxsce. ‘ 

The resistance met by the Greek Army in the critical operation of its summer 
campaign indicates that the guerrillas are not y.' ready to abandon their cause as 
hopeless. : 2 2: ee ° 2° 2. \ 

Markos, already apprehensive of Yugoslav designs on Greek territory, has no 
choice but to adhere to the Cominform in its quarre! with Tito. He will pr sumably 
recetve the contiaued support of the Cominform, Albenia and Buigarie. Supplies 
stockpiled for him in thoss countries are sufficieni to keep him in business for some f 
time, if be can avoid detest in the field 


ll. Pateerues. ° 

Since 15 May the Jews and Arabs have expertenced four weeks of bitter hostilities 
and four weeks of uneasy truce, without any weakening of dither Jewish determination 
to establish a sovereign state or Arab determination to prevent it The period of 
hostilities led to a military stalemate The period of truce was advantageous to the 
Jews. The Arabs have now refused to accept an extension of the truce uniess their 
proposals for a politica) settlement (a unified Palestine with restrictions on Jewish 
immigration) are accepted as the only basis for further negotiation. 
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In the resumption of hostilities the Jews will probably seek to consolidate their . 
control of the coastal strip end of Galilee and to gain complete controi of Jerusalem. : 
The Arab main cflort will presumably be to reimpose their blockade of Jerusalem. 
‘The success of the Arabs is ¢subtful in view of their acute shortage of aromunition. 

Uniess the Arabs can fores political concessions from the Jews within the next 
two morths, logistical difficulties will probably compel them to withdraw (heir armies 
from Palestine. However, they can be expected to support guerrilla operations there 
indefinitely. Arab raida, mon-recognition, afd economic sanctions will isolate and 
harrass Leraeil, impose upon it a heavy burden of defeusive precautions, and stifle its 
economy. lsraei will tuus remain entirely dependent on the goodwill and support of , y 
some outside Power or Powers. a we é 
12, TusMuusEssr. abe 

The new Hajir Government in Lrap gives promise of « resolute policy toward the 
USSR and even of some internal reform. Hajir’s success will Gepend largely on the ar. 4 
continued support of Quvam against the bitter opposition of anti-court and radica) >, © 
elements. ; iF. 

The potentially explosive Kashmir and Hyderabad disputes remain unsvived, dui fF : 
the danger of armed c_-flict bobween India and Pakistan appears not to “immediate 


{ 
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THE FAR ZAST , ess 


13. Guwenar. ae 
Prevailing conditions throughout the Far East continue to be adverse to US stra- 
togic interests and {averable to the extension of Soviet influence Fear and suspicion 
of US efforts to bring about the industrial réhsbiiitation of Japan are widespread a 
Uncertainty as to the continuance of US support for the nevty elected government in ae 
. L..-—-——-outh Kores and the rapid deterioration of the situation in China are both damaging | 
| to US prestige and infuenct. Southeast Asia has recently beer the scene of intensive 
Soviet and Communist activity apparently intended to deny to the Western Powers the 
strategsc materials produced in that aren | eo 
a , wf 
The “National Assembly” in Seoul will grobebty establish « professediy nations! 
government for Korwa on 18 August. The North Korean radio has threatened that, . 
in this event, a national government, inctuding Sout: Korean representation, will be ; er 
established in the North, and that this government will demand the withdrawal of al Seas 
foreign troops ao 
In keeping with previous estimates, the Soviet strategy foreshadowed tn this prope. yr. 
gands is to delay until US responsibility for the division of Kore: is “proved” by the 
inauguration of « separate South Korean regime and then to establish the proposed 
Korean Peopie’s Republic in the North, with merobership from both sections of the 
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country, which the government st Seoul would lack. At the request of the People’s 
Republic, Soviet troops:qpruld be withdrawn. At the September session af the UN Gen- 


era) Assembly the USS! ‘then demand that the People’s Republic, rather than 

the government at Seoul, $e recognired as truly national, and that US as well as Sovict 

forces be required to raw from Koren. | - 
2 i 

15. Coma 2 LE 


Within the past month the prestige and authority of the National Government 
have sunk to a new low marked by the sudden fall of Kaifeng and the spectecular 
Gectine tn the value of the Ciiimese dolier. 

The National Government has no program for arresting the continuing deteriora. 
thon of the situation Despite imereasing criticism, Chiang Kaisek continue to rely 
on personal adherents, including many of proved incompetence In default of effec: 
tive national leadership, provincjal authorities tend increasingly 0 sbift {c. themselves 
on a regional basic. This tendelaty, involving conservation of loca! military and eco- 


. — 
° Py > 


nomic resources, hastens the disintagration of the national effort. . v# 
Continuation of the existing fe China will inevitably result in chaos, from ee 

which wil emerge either general Com domi.ation or a new period of regional a? 
: ee. 
. 16. Sourrzssr Asta | ; % 
The extent of Soviet penetration in Southeast Asli (CLA ¢-48) has been rendered | 
more apparent by the outbreak of im Malaya, where local Communists (pre 
dominantly Chinese) ..¢ conducting @f destruction and terrorism against . 


the operation of rubber estates and tin mines. A mejor British eflort will be required 
to safeguaru the continued production of thes: strategic materials 

_. , & @p same time, the enGurance of Vietnam as the principal stronghold of Com- 
waunist InBuence tn Southeast Agia is underscored by the ineffectuainess of the French- 
sponec: ed Xuan regime and the ambiguity of French policy toward 

By supporting native natiopeliem throughout Southeast Asia the USSR is not 

only andervaining Western politica! domination of that area and spreading Communist 
infivence there, but is gniming a capability to deny the strategic resources of the region 
to the Western Powers. 


: The grant of a general amnesty to the Hukbalahap and the seating of its Com- 
munist leader, Luis Taruc, in Congress may revalt in solving the Philippine Govern- 
ment's most vexatious imternal problem, if the Huks actually surrender their arms, 
as required, and the Government actually carries out promised agrarian reforms This 
reversal of the policy of the late President, bowever, is a further manifestation of an 
increasingly nationalistic (anti-US) trend in Philippine politics Taruc, as a Com- 
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rc i 
munist, opposes US influence under color of ardent nationalism and in effect ha. imposed 
his own Lerms on the Government as precondition of his ucceptance of aznnesty. i 
LATIN AMERICA 
18 Gewena. 

3 


and Peru, instabfity in Bolivia, and the long-continued inability of the President of og 
Cliile to govern without extraordinary powers ure symptoms of the general con<'tion 3 
of affairs, Even Argentina, « few months ago seemingty stable and prosperous because - 
of advan.ages seized in a sellers’ market, must now, with the disappearance of these p.m 
temporary advantages, consider increasingly authoritarian measures to augment pro- ‘ 
| Guetion ani may, falling substantial US aid through BCA purchases or otherwise, yield .. 22 
to nationalistic for non-cooperation with the United States. General’y boty 
i increasing pressufe for US aid is merely additional evidence that Latin American} ter a 
| ers cannot find within themselves or thetr countries the means to restore stabQity. 1 ee 
Schiewe rea! authority for their governments. a: 
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APPENDIX 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE WOR.D ECONOWIC SITUATION DURING THE 
SECOND QUARTER OF 1948 


a 


World economic recovery, as measured by ‘ndustrial output and international! trade, 
continued its upward trend during the second quarter. Increase in the availability of 
consumer goods, however, is still restricted in many industrial countries by the impera- 
tive need for reconstruction of war-damaged-facilities and modernization of industry. 
Prices of most internationally trader primary commodities remained firm; the price of 
wheat, however, declined about 5 percent, while prices of several metals, notably tin 
and lead, increased Work stoppages attributable to strikes and labor unrest were 
comparatively few during the quarter, hut Communist-instigated labor dist irbances 
remain « serious threat to production . . parts of Westcrn Europe and Southeast Asia. 


7 ree + mee: 
‘a ‘ 


Steel production expanded at an accelerated rate in several of the major industria) , 
countries. ‘The United Kingdom, still lacking hoped-for quantities of scrap trom Ger- L.- 4 
many as weil as high-grade imported tron ores, reached a rate, at least temporarily, of [isi 
15.5 million metric tous per year. France was producing steri at a rate of 7.7 million . 
metric tons enowally, which rate wus abow expectations In the Bisone of Germany 
steel was being produced at an annual rate of about 425 million metric tons, some 
what below previous estimates of probable productive capacity. This short-fall may be 
corrected yet this year if more high-grade tron are is obtained from foreign sources anc 
an adequate share of domestic scrap and coal are allocated for this purpose. In the 
United States, steel output was set back temporarily in the apring owing © the coal 
strike; at that time production dectined to about 70 percent of capacity, but by mid- 
year It had reached an annus! rate of 82 million metric tons, equal! to the wartime maxi- 
mum. World-wide requirements for steel, however, continue to exceed availabilities. 
Supplies of chrom., nickel, and other alloy steels and steel-alloying metals, although 
not plentiful, are in general meeting minimum requirements 

Nonferrous metals continued in udBort world supply as demand was maintained at 
a high lever’. ‘This world shortage may grow more acute during the sxcond half of 
1948, although some Western Europea: countries will obtain larger supplies under 
European recovery program than were available to them during the first half of the i 
year. With demand running persistently abead of production, prices of lead, tin, alum!- r 
num, and antimony increased during the second quarter. W'th « ~ontinuation of the — i 
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tight supply, nonferrous metal prices may be expected to hold fim throughout the 
comaunder of the ycar. 

‘The production of lead and zinc ts increasing in Canada, Mexico, Australia, and the 
United States, although Mexico had « marked set-back in the earty spring owing to 
labor strikes which have since been setued In Australia any increase in (he avail- 
ability of mine production will depend on improvement in transportation facilities. 

Copper production im Canada, Chile, and the United States is increasing but there 
is little change in Northern Rhodesia and the Beigian Congo. 

Mine production of tin in Malsya and the Netherlands Rast Indies is larger as a 
' consequence of rehabilitation of the mines, but local authority in Malaya is presently 
being threatened by terrorist activities which are in large part Comnmanist-inspired and 
directed. There is also some improvement in Bolivian tin production whereas the re! 
of production in che Belgian Congo and Migeria has not changed materially. 

The antimony shortage is becoming more serious. Boitvian output is increasing, 
but production in China is only a fraction of normal Mexican produstion was impcied , 
by labor difficulties in the epring of the year and by the wide discrepancy between the ar 
price paid for ores trom email producers and the world price for the metal , 

Aluminum production has been hampered by shortages of soda esh and electric 
power in Europe and by fiopds and shortages of electric power im the United States 
The.v ware, bowever, substantial increaser \c output in Canada and Nerway. Supplies 


4 - ry ; 


than alusatauza; consequently, there were no shortages of that raw material except P on 
‘where in a few instances transportation was a temporary bottleneck. " 


Compare with the same period last year, output af coal was larger in the principal . 

2... ——-. gal producing countries, except the United States, where about 48 mailiion tons of coal { 
wa. st through strikes. The emailer volume of coal mined in this country did not 
appreciably interfere, however, with meeting the requirements of Western Europe. : 

tn view of the rising output of coal in the United Kingdom, Germany, Poland, and | 

! 


Franca Moreover, increased production in Europe reduced the tonnage: required from 
the United States, thereby releasing dollar exchange for other purposes Aside from 
some shortage of coking cecal, European catput plus imports was gemerell) sufficient 
to meet requirements, although transportation was at times imadmey.s'. | cove coal 
out of Germany and Poland to importing countries, 

World production of petroleum, emcept in a few areas, Sotemt) Uo Se cllile & ates i 
of Bastern Burope and recently Iraq, bes been running weil eee «© 85 jee Pro y 3% 
@uction was adequate te mest mounting requirements ip be 9 ke se bes: 
where in the wortd excapt in same perts of Europe, the Mickile Heri co Per East, ‘ 
where inadequate refining and transportation facilities have suse «oor lace o refined 
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World production of crude and synthelic rubber is new ample to meet Gemands 
for currert consumption. Synthetic rubber production in Canada, the Soviet Zane o! 
Germany, and the United States has declined in recent months compared with the 
corresponding period a year age end will be substantially less for the year as a whoie 
than for 1947; synthetic rubber production in Western Germany ended on 1 July. The 
large output of the USSB, however, is expected to increase moderately in 1948 

Comumunist-instigated disturbances in Malaya, which prodvces chout half the 
world's supply of crude rubber, may, if continued, sertousty curtail rubber production 
im that area In such eventuality United State: opernting and standby c.pacity for 
synthetic rubber wouhd be ampie to offset s substantial deciine in receipts of Malayan 
rubber. 

Increasingty large Soviet purchases of MAlaynn rabber a! premium prices and 
with provision for special packaring indicate stockpiling of that commodity by the 
UssR. 


ee ie ee ed 
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The world-wide shortage in many chemicals, including ../\rogenous fertilisers, cun- 
ttmmen Scarcity of alkailes, coal-tar crudes, nitrogenous fertilisers, and cther basic 
chemicals will not be alleviated for a year or more. but improvement may be expected 
as coal suppites increase and new or rehabilitated production fivzilities becorme availabic 

The alkali shortage has limited production of rayon, giasi, elamiowm, ocd many 
inéustrial chemicals. Recer’ ceased , “Guction of alkalies m Western Ewrepe ras 
been dus principally to .emabilitation of war tamaged planis and increased >" 3p): 
of coal Nonew majar produetion facilities are expected to come into operation i: ‘at 
area for a year or two. Over half of the Germa: production ts in the Western Zones, 
where several important plants were severely damaged by bomvtng Ir. the USSR a . 
large part of productive capacity of alkalies was destroyed during th. eur and will not 
be fully restored unt® 18980 or later Ovtput of tt Nastern Buropean Satellites has not 
regained the prewar level. Im the United States, to:rene> capacity recently completed 
ie stil] insufficient to mest both the domestic demand and the export dumand, the latter 
mainly trom Letin Ameren end Gouthestt Ade 

‘The shortage of ecal-tar crudes, which sre used mainly by the plastica dye, and 
aynthetic organic chemicals industries, is directly related to the rate of operation of 
by-product coke ovens, which in turn are dependent on adequate supplies of coking coa! 
In Western Burope the tmproved cca! situation. \ 4ch had previousty limited opera- 
tions, made possible an tnerease in output of thess preducta Purther rehabilitation 
of plants c 10 few new installations tugsther with adequate supplies of coal should 
materially alleviate the shortage «/ co udes i: that ares before the year-end In the 
USSR the arge number of by-prodw coke ovens destroyed during the war are in 
process of restoration, bu. reconstruction work will not be completed until 1950 or 
later, consequently the shortage of cosl-tar crudes in that country js acute In the 
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United States the second quarter coal strike resuited in a substantial reduction in out- 
put of costar crudes, the domestic and export demands for which sbow lite sign of 
abeting 
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Chale, the United States, the United Kingdom and Beigtum continue as the worlds 
largest postwar exporters ef chemical nitrogen, although the United Staies is on a 
net ieport basa ~4The mere than dounied cutput of the inst three-named counirie: 
ance 1837 has not been efficient to compensate for production losses in other forme: 
major producing countries Germany, once the largest producer and exporter of syn- 
Unetie nitrogen, now depends partly on imports becamse of war-damaged or @iemaniies — 
plants and restriction ef preduction by the occupying powers Japan. formerty the 
second largest producer of the synthetic product, new depends on imports to a much 
greater degree than formerty. Rehauilitation of plants in the Nethertands France. 
Thaly, and Poland, and operation ef German plants ai greater capacity, together with 
more plentiful supplies of enei will reduce ths nitregen shortage in the current ferti 
heer year. The USSR, although exporting amall quantities of nitrogen to neighboring 
states and Indie js increasing as rapidly as possihie its chemical nitrogen industry o 
large part af which wee destroyed Guring the war. 


FOOD a 


‘The per capita suppty of staple foods im Burope, Asia, and certain other areas t 
remained ecnormally low. This was eapecially trus of corenis, mest, and fate The 
a@tuation was alleviated somewhal, however, by laryer exports of grain from the United a... 
States than had been anticipated end by an empeptionalty mild winter anc earty spring [ 
im Burope, which increased ugnificantty the production ef éatry products and verstabtes, 
‘The ecreags planted to foot crops to be harvested in 1948 showed « substantia! 
increase over plantings in previous postwar years. Im general, temperatures and rain: 
fall have been favorable to the earty growth and development of crops, particuterty i: 
~<a, MOT Ammarion and Burops, Gus indicating & 1948 food harvest almost equal te prewar } 
harvests. 
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WORLD TRADS ¥ So 

World trads continued to increase during the escond quarter of the year. although 
trade and emohange controls were almost everywhere maintained Increases .n pro 
@uction of goods for export, in combination with « ready work! maertst contributed 
largely to the continued world trade expansion 

Trade amang the Western Buropean countries, however. is currently impeded by 
sertous payments problern, which in turn refiect the economic vacuure lof! by Germany 
and the inabiiity of the United Kingdom to assume its prewar rote ia Buropesn trade 
Although Burepean countries have made evbstanttal gains in reviving their export 
trade, ft ts estimated that their carrent volume ef exports is only ebod!t two-thirds 
{that of 1987. The volume of European imports, on the other hand. appreaches or sur- 
pasese that of the immediete prewer yeara ~The United Kingdom, however, ts « notable 
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exception in both cases The exchange and transfer prodiems thus generaled have been 
heightened further by rising price levela Western European exports \hough lagging 
below prewar, have increased moderatety since « year agn Eastern Europcan coun- 
tries are exporting litte more than half their prewar volame 

Exports from the United States fell weil below the level lor the corresponding 
months of 1947 primarily as a consequence of the world shortage of expendabie goid 
and dollars) Mevertheless, on a quantum basis ‘Jnited States exports during (he first 
hall of the 1968 were af a rate about Goubie that of the prewar years United States 
imports, on the other hand, though imcreamng im volume moderately over the level of 
1946-47, were only slightly above prewar. Comsequentty, the dollar gap between United 
Giates temports and exports continued to be large aid contributed cumulatively to 
monetary and exchange problems abroad. In 1946 and 19¢7, the United States hac s 
net export balance af roughly 5 to 10 billion dollars respectively, in 1948 its export 
balance was at an annual rate of about 6 billiom doflara 


The progress toward esonomic :ecovery observed in this summary of developments 
uring the second quarter of 1948 is encouraging 1! must be strongty emphasized, how- 
ever, that the attainment throughout the world of conditions of economik well-ocing 
even approximating those prevailing before the war. will require still higher levels of 
production tn many countries and a larger volume and better balance in world trade 
than at present 
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review bas not been coordinated with the intelligence organizat/ ans af the 
2 Ts er Biste, Army, Mary, and Air Fores, though information copies were 
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II-14: Memorandu” for the President on the Situation in Berlin, 
10 December 1948 (MORI: 145213). 


Il-15: Intelligence Report: “Soviet Measures to Further Tighten the 
Sector Blockade in Berlin,” 30 December 1948 (MORI: 145214). 


II-16: Soviet Plans to Control the Western Sectors of Berlin, 
6 January 1949 (MORI: 145215). 


The Allied capability to supply West Berlin with needed food and fuel 
was strained to the utmost in the frigid North European winter. Appar- 
ently believing that they could bring the confrontation to a decisive con- 
clusion, the Soviets prepared to isolate West Berlin from the eastern half 
of the city and to abrogate what remained of the quadripartite governing 
arrangements. Once again, a Soviet intelligence failure is revealed in 
their ignorance of the economic interdependence of the city as a whole. 
Soviet efforts to halt economic intercourse between East and West Berlin 
failed, while the winter brought only a redoubling of Western supply 
efforts. 
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11-17: Information Report: “SED preparations for Illegal Work in West Berlin, 
7 March 1949 (MORI: 145217). 


II-18: Information Report: “Progress of the SED Membership Purge,” 
7 March 1949 (MORI: 145218). 


By the spring of 1949 a change in mood was evident in the East German 
Communist leadership, if not in Moscow. Having apparently reconciled 
themselves to the failure of the blockade to drive the Western powers out 
of Berlin, the SED prepared itself for long-term subversive activity in the 
western half of the city and began a purge of its leadership cadres. 
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11-19: CIA 5-49: Review of the World Situation, 17 May 1949 (MORI: 
8872). 


With the blockade at an end, Western optimism is shown in the hope that 
the Soviets would be willing to negotiate a solution to the “German 
question.” In fact, a solution already had been found: in the division of 
Germany into two separate states. Probably neither side recognized at 
this point just how enduring this solution was to be. 
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REVIEW OF THE WORLD SITUATION AS fT RELATES TO THE SECURITY 
” OF THE UNITED STATES 


The context of power relations in which the USSE has lifted the Berlin bicckade 
and secured Western agreement to reconvene the CFM is such as to suggest that the 
USSR may intend to seek some sort of agreement. ‘There f* no evidence tha! necessity 
cbligas the USSR io seek agreament. There are, however, elements ir he situation to 
yustity thinking thai the USSR may destre agreement in order to pursue its long-term 
obpectives by other methods 
Analyds fina, vo basic alternatn, courseg before the USSR. The first ts to enter 
: negotations solely in order to att t to delay and confuse Western policy. The, 
second is to enter negotiations vw « ntention of reaching an agresment that wouls: 
@& At the minima, rer -« Germany a3 a “bone of contention,” while permitting 
the Bast-West struggis for the German potential to go on more slowly and througz other 
channeis, 


2 ‘There bave Leen no significant changes in trends in tho Par Rast, the Near East, or 
Latin America that roquire examination in relation to US security. Curtain selected 
events, however, have been noted: (a) Indie remains a member ef the - 
(b) the Greek guerrillas make pence proposals; and (e) aims coup in Syria revives 
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REVIEW OF THE WORLD SITUATION AS fT RELATES TO THE SECURITY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


1. QGemnwur: Buoceass amp Nesoriarices. , 

‘The situation created by the lifting of the Bertin blockade und by the agreement to io 
reopen Four-Power negotiations on Cermany is here examined in a broader context 
than tusi provided by the detailed issues thal have accurnulato’ eround ihe German 
problem in the course of three and a half years At least three such broader contexts 
cap be identified iret, the giebal power relations an! (he respertive power potentials 
of the US (and the West) and the USSR (and the Bast). Second, the over-all dtuation 
im Burope and its capacity to effect changes tn the relative position a>é potentials of the 
West and the East. Third, the long-term importance, to both West and Bast, of con- 
troling—or neutralting—the potentia) of Central Burope (Germany end Austria). 
Broad Conterts Examined 

ClA 448, drawing up « balance shest of the relative security positions of the US 
and the USER, estimated tha: the gioba) sttuation hed aightly changed in fevor af the 
US, primarily because of an improved position in Burope It was further estimetad. pe 
however, that the position in the Par Bast wes deftritety less favorable to che UB. These : 
estimates came st the end af a year in which the first phase of ERP was completed s ; ¢ 
Morth Atisntic Defense Pact wes negotiated, « military aid program was contemplated 
vy the US, and Soviet plans frt the consolidation and control of its orbit began to run 
tito GifBoultien During the enme year, Chinese Communist foros: brought! about the 
coDapss of Chiang Katchek‘s reyime, and anticoloria) nationalist trends in Southeast 
Asia grow into sertous pelitieal eooneme: and meurity prob‘eme 

At the start of Unis nerted, roughly Desember 1941, whan the C7M (Conference 
of Voreign Ministers) 2 Lemien broke Gown, the over-all picture was very different 
Western Europe wes then suscapl inte to an expansion of Communist infuence The 
modéerate governments ef France and Maly, in view of econcenic instability, tnéus- ;. 4 
trie] @iorganisstion, ané Eenfted resources, scemad to heve little more (han an even 
chance of survivel Qmaller states, though politically more sound, cbvioudty sought 
peutra] positions in a developing “eokd war” The condition of the nationa) ssonomy 
of the UK left much to be desired in any calculation of s power balance. Westen Ger 
many otfll seemed likely to collapses ecomoméirally in qpite of heavy US subsidies In —_— 
the Par Bast, on the other hand, thé Chines» Communists showed few signs of the . 
knockou! prwer they were to develop + Mationalist movement, tr Southeast Aste were 
still Gesrrfbable as the work of disaffected groups rather than as potent political trends . 

In the context of 1947, the USER, with very little evidence of an active US determi | 
nation to restore Western Burepe, hed ems.) interest tn the maintenance of Four-Powe: —_ - 
harmony in Germany Soviet policy for Burope as a whole and for Germany in particv- - 8 
Jar called for litte tn the way of tactics except the obstruction of Western efforts to keep 
® bed situstion fromm getting worsa Obstroctioniem and « readiness to expioti its 
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: consaquenc: . working on an apparently well-defined drift tewurd political economic 
; and socia) cozfusion, might be presumed to be leading to Soviet hegemony in Europe. 

Howover, a Wesiern renetion te the state of affairs in Burope gradually developed 
Under US slimnistion. and, im edditian the ong-enticipated economic crisis in ths US 
@é not appear The strength of the reaction ean be traeed through the linked stacrs 
of ERCP ths recession of Comments power tn Prance and Italy, the reorganization of 
Western Germany. the growing integration of Western economic poficy, ‘he negotiation 
of Une AUentic Pact, plans for the rehebfiitatten of the military power of Western 
Burepe. and the intention. of establishing « West German federal government. 

Initiative in the comprehensive cx-wpetitien for the potential of Westerr Burape 
was in danger of passing to the UA Soviet esumter-eneasures began to be taken The 
Satelite states were terced tc refuse te participate in ERP Commnunist-directed strices, 
aimed a! undermining the schedules for ecomomic reconstruction. were initiated 4 
prepaganda campaign against US “dollar Giptemacy” wes fully develope’ These 
mencures not ouly failed bul by stimaleting-the West to imcrensed efforta actually 
began to create probierns /or the USER within its own ortit. 

‘While it is not \fnety that ths USSR ove considered that the eommunisstion of 
Rastern Burope would be a pushover. it pro’ -abty did not antisipats the diffienlties that 
arose m 1944 Wher the Gsteilite etates were cut off frem partinipating in ERP. con- 
\raste developed between the epeed of conmemic resonstruntion in the West and the 
downs with which the commeantsed esenomsies af the Sateflites were sble to produce 
tangibtz benefits Effierts to improve the situation by increasing Soviet controls and 
reortenting Satellite economuss ied to tensinns which develuped into nationals! devi. 
(leans from the Cominform line ‘ 

‘The naturai consequence of the tresistown ef the CPM was a ds facts partitioning 
ef Germany. The West develuped plans which would perma the ultimate integration 
of the Western Sones with e Western Burepean qyvtem. The USSR developed plans 
which would permit Une ultimate incorporation of ths Bestern Lone tm the Soviet orbit. 
As \nes> plane developed. they bagan to produce « dbuation wnisversile to the Boviet 
interest. The USER attempted to fares e return to the status gue ants of unwerkabie 
Peur-Power contrei Pressure tactics were employed whieh finally resulted in the 
Bertin Bisckads end the Al Lift These actions completed the stalemete of US-USER 
rotations in Gervaasry 

AD ementia| factes in the dtretion wes oot, however, neutralised by ibis stalermeta 
An immense: industrie) and ma power polentia) stil) existed tn Germany Tw eontesi 
ber the centre! of this potestia! endertey all the tectira strategy end tensions of U5 
USER retations in Buropa The és jerte partitiontag of Germany premarily worked 
to bring this casential factw inte sharper feews The eras of ultima’: control was 
more openty contested by pelitical econcunte, and peyehetogies) meami Sino of acty 
aly watng overwhetming fares, however, the USSR now appeared to hold the weaker 
carts Efforts to bring preemie to bear on tice West and the devices by which s firmer 
; Grp was taksn on the Eastern Lone pereeptibty pushed the Cerman people toward the 
i ‘West, if only as the besser of two evila Gimuttanccusty, thx success of the West in 
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and ide Alr Lift became, tn German eyes, a test cass of East-West strength The tes: 
has now Uren interpreted—again by German (eeling—as 4 victory for the West. 

A Greet consequence of the manner ta which the contest jor Centra) Europe devei- 
oped has been the restoraiton of Germany to the strategic position ii had previomsiy 
ensupted--that of an enermoes potential lying between twe pewer ciusters each of 
which seeks to attach this potential to ftesil, « alternatively to prevent its attachment 
to the other The potential censequenQy becomes free to erganise itenl! in its own 
interesta. Germany hes beseme a significant party te the problem ef cor ‘roiling Ger- 
man potential While Oermany obviously cannot at present tak: full advantage of 
being once more in this imvorabie position. optnien and policy in the states bordering 
Germany are *} cersensitive to the possibilities inherent in it* 

‘There » Btus room fer éombting thal the cumulative effects of these deveiojenents 
was to oblige the OAER to remppraise the situation and to look beck tc the period af an : 
unpartitioned Germany es heving bees more favorable to Soviet interests ant to re 
gard the CVM 2s 0 useful device for projecting Soviet influence Ths ts the frame of 
reference for the Soviet éecision which made jt both possibie and necewenry for the 
West to undertake negotiations once more 


Sostet Taming 

Th bs eaneidered that the Soviet decision arises more fram choos = =—St««‘«ss ens 
tity. While cgns heve appeared thet restrictions on Western expo: =. Soviet 
aphere were retarding plans for the economic ¢2velapment of the ent’: = cre is no 
evidenre whieh imdicates .2 approaching erisis, While it is true ihe: . Western 
eounter-niccirade of the Bustern Zone of Germany hes aggravated deficiencies: in the 
economy of the! Zona, inere w ao evidence witch suggests thet enything mor an 6 
Gradua! eocmeme retrogresston wes resulting These @ifficuities are far from const) 
tuttng the sort of pressures the’ sight fares the USER to arck an eeenmescdeticn with — 
the Wast tc order to rr@oe thes of af costs 

Cam the pniitinn) sid> the has lest ground in Germany ie tuetve months § Its 
aGcrts to organise 2 rnp for the Bastern Beme heve lef tc nothing vory 
eomvinaing Reiseted efforts to urganies pare-eniBtary polices andres beve been equally 
behind euhe@ula The tends af « Peapie’s State thet hes been mage ready éccs not 
appew te reprewnt en effective and rofiabie owmnterweigh! to the pofitins! advances of 
the West or a chect on the e@verss effects of Soviet methods on Oorman opinion gan- 
; ezaly. Yot, in the political Geld ton, mo tmmediatcly compelling presseres can be 
i ebeerved. The rpcst that can be acted is tha! the substantial progres made by the 
‘West tn reactivating German potential has generated « trepd which in the long run. 
could be com trary to the Soviet interest. 

‘The over-all stustios i» Burepa however. throws some light on the decision Py 
and large the West was bagtnming te restore the balance of power in eantinenta! Rurope 
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Ln consequence, attention was increasingly being focused on Centra! Europe as the one 
\unsetived item in the balance. The previousty satisfactory stalemate which the USSE 
had creatod .n Unis area could not be indefinitely maintained in the new circumstances 
Chat were developing 

Tt 's, accordingty, judged that the USSR, still {ree to choose its time, cailed for a 
revival of Four-Power negotiations before the moment at which it was cstimated the 
West might be irretrievably committed to the positive courses on which i was started. 
Tt ts noted, in this conaestion, that the Soviet proposs'- were initiated after it was clear 
that the Western Powers were determined to set up a West German state but before 
that dstermination bad heen converted into fact. It is further noted that a props- 
Ganda campaign, the “peace offensive,” was well under way before the proposals were 
made. This campaign, though designed to counter the Atiantic Pact, could be used 
also to keep ‘oe West from evading negotiations on Germany by setting too high a price. 
Western public opinion, though skeptical ef Goviet motives, was still susceptible to the 
notion tha: peace was desirable and might be-dound im accommodation. Curieatly, 
the “peace offensive” is being used in an effort to cancel any loss of prestige involved in 
the Mfting of tie Berlin Bicckade. — 

‘The Soviet decision, especially snes was accompanied ky a wilungness to retreat 
from formerty held pos'‘tena, suggests the existence of a new reading of the existing 
power situation. Some .urther programs cam be made by analysing the positions that 
the West bas taken and from which it asserts it will not be moved, and by conside-ing 
the alternative possite courses ef action epen to the USER. 

The Pesttios of the West 


‘With the abandonment of Pour-Power eomtrois in Germany, Western policy has 
been conesrned with thres cijectives. These are: 


opening the way to USSR 
& Te Mt the German into the developing of Western Buropean 
states, whiln guardiag against an ultimately superior German infiosnce in thet system. 
3. To reactivate Germany politically end esoncméically. 
‘The steps taken to runiine these chjestives, taken in epite of the difficulties of securing 
adequate Allied agresment concerning them, have put the West into positions in 
Germany where concessions wit! reapect te details ean searesiy be made without en- 
Ee ee ae a ne ae Op 6 GS oe of 


gg a 
Will not be permitted « voice in the Ruhr authority, that the level of German industry 
‘ io the Western State will be unilaterally est by the Allied Powers, thet reparations wil! 
t not be given sertous consideration and that the political machinery established for the 
West German state wil be so designed as te prevent the Communists from gaining 
control by pseuJo-parilamentary devices. 

' Tt ts further assumed thet the USER, as far as the present negotiations are con- 


carncd, s under no significant Ouston shout the difficulty of atte pting to break these 


1. To Getent the seemed Soviet chjective of commenixing Centeal Burope and 
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positions down.‘ This assumption leads to the possible ai.crnative courses of action 
that may underiie the recent Soviet decision to seek to negotiate with the West. 
_ Sowied Alternative Courses 

Two obvious altornative courses of action are bere listed and discussed. Each 
could be considerct io several variant iorius; but the discussion is confined to the basic 
pattern : : 

1. The USSR might enter the CFM simply with the intention of delaying the imple- 
mentation of an already clearly indicated Western policy. No intent to reach agree- 
ment need exist, and concessions made in order to recorvene the CM could be rescinded 

; without essential prejudice to the general positions already established in a divided 
Germany. 


ddim’ 


‘This course of action would represent Mttle more than the tail-end of a Jong-standing 
policy; namely, to prevent the consolidation of Western Germany and the reactivation 
of the potential of Wertern Germany as adjuncts of the power of the West. 

‘The hopes of the USSR in this course may not yet be exhausted in spite of its 
plainly diminishing returns Soviet proposals, designed to appeal to German desires 

‘ for the withdrawal of ocoupation forces, a unified centrally governed state, and a peace 

treaty, might be made as one more effort to sow confusion in German political feeling 

and retard the progress of the West Germans toward « viable state long enough to 
throw Allied plans out of gear and to permit Allied differences sharply to develop. 

However, it is estimated that the US (and the West) position has been Army 
enough agreed and developed to check this conventional Soviet tine 1 is further esti- 
mated that the USER appreciates tee changed situation in Rurope and is eware that its 
chances are stim of being permitted to eng.g« in. long, devious, and inconciustve 
negotiation for no pur, 2s but to confuse and delay. The possibility that Soviet poticy 
i fs not Guid and still olings to estaNiished interpretations and methods murt, however, 
be recognized. p.. % ° 

~The USER might enter the CFM with the intention of reaching, as a minimum, 
4 =" jan agreement that would remove Germany es 0 “bone of coutention,” while permitting 
; the struggis for the ultimate control of German potential to procesd at other levels and 
by other channe’s; or, ac © maxissum, s détents with the West that would, by reducing 
; tensicne in Burcye, pervelt a more concentrated exploitation of the opportunities that 
have app=rently opened elsewhere in the world—eupecially in the Far East. 

‘This course af action would tingly that Soviet tactics to date have been writter cf! 
as having failed to p-oduce their intended results. It would further imply a decision to 
shift policy to the longer term and to seek’its oujectives by lower methods—the infiltra- 
tion of Communist infiuence into the opersticns of a unified German statz, and flank 
attacks on the power potential of Burope by way of the Near, Middie, and Far East. 
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significant to long-term strategy as they have been to short-terra tactecs. This course 
of action, however, would have certain cesential requirements. The USSR would have 
to soek lo guin an economic quid pro quo that would permit a moro rapid rate of indus- 
trialigation. The USSR would have to fesi certain that it couki guard its Eastern Euro- 
pean Satellites against Western democratic infiltration. The USSR would also have to 
seek a Geman state that i could hope to keep from firm alignment with the West, and 
a German Government m which the Communist Party could reasonably hope later to ; © 
operate effectively. a 

4 considerable Gegres of accommodation could be made before these limits were i 
reached, and calculated risks might weil be taken in the expectation that what was given ; 
away in the short-term could be taluen back im the longer. The danger of a rapid resto- 
ration of Western Buropean potential in conssquenes of a comprehensive détents, might 
presumably be balanced in Soviet calculations by the following considerations: (a) that 
the rate at which Soviet potential was being developed could be increased; (b) that the 
“wmberent contradictions” of capitalist economy.would ultimately reduce the effecttve- 
™ ness of the potential that Western Europe was recreating: and (c) that the fundamenta! 
balance of power in the world was being slowty eltered in the Govist favor by an effective ; 
development of Soviet poltey in Asta. . 

‘This course of ection would imply—not a changs of fundamental Soviet objec- 
tives—but « genuine shift in the emphesis, direstion, and timing of the Soviet approach : 
to thess objectives. Essentially & would suggest that a conclusion had been reached : 
that the short-term opportuntties in Burope were for the moment being exhausted bat 
that the long-term opportunities in Asta ware becoming ripe for the picking. 

If this course should be developed, it will probably be combined with the appeals to 
German opinion noted cartier. In this connection, however, these appeals would be 
Gesigned to fores the West to cuthid the USER for German support rather than to 
address Meet directly to Soviet prepessia. The intent would be to secure a form «. 
German State and polities] mactinery more eatisfactory to the USER by putting the 
West under the necessity ef nccommodating itecif to German fedting. The Western 
position, adarirably fitted to coms out ahead in a negotiation where agreement is not 
being sought, can enly with difficulty be adjusted to meet the type of problem presented 
by a negotiation im which agreement is intended. The Wert would find it hard to refure 
agreement, f concessions to its present position were fresly made, even though it had 
Clestiy identified the Soviet purposes for wishing agreement. The pressure of Western 
public opinion to accept the imenediate practices! comforts of an agreement on Germany 
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Geracping in Asie or concealed im the apparent confustons of domestic German politics.* 


* It ts noted that this Intcoduses the probability of German opinion becoming 
Wids for the future alignesent of Corman steic L$ -y- ry 
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There is no evidence at present to justify a firm conciusion with respect 1 
to a basic Soviet choice alternatives. It is to be expected, however, that : 


the negotiations therascives gradually permit a judgzen: © be made. Pomibie 
Ciues may be found in the actual worth of the concessions prop... j and in the speed . 
with which the USSR permits the negotiation to move toward tangibic agreements. 
Tt is considered thet the tectios applicable to the first alternative may be used as 
an initial device for probing Western intentions and testing th. firmness. It is also 
possible, if the Western price for agreement is so high as to spol) a calculated risk, 
i that the adoption of the first alternative may be forced by deianit. tr 
But, in the absence of apecial pressures within the Guviet system forcing the 
USSR to seek agreement, the lagic of the situation suggests that the USSR 1s choosing 4 
' ‘to eeck agreement, and that the second alternative is the one more likely to be de- p 
In the context uf the global power msustion, the real issue before the CFM is not S 
the esttioment of Germany, but the long-terza control of German power. Ii the CFM 
is able to avoid the real lesue, % many arrive at patched-up, temporary solutions for the 
secendary problems. However, nome of the parties to the negotiations, inchuding the 
Wnrepresented Germans, will overtook the long-term question of who is guing to control 
German potential end thus eld the balane power in Burope. Agreement on Ger- 
many, or a détents t1 Burope primarily means that time ts boing taken to build up 
strength and tc maneuver for positions eeswhere. 


2 Ts Van Boor. 5 2 


‘There have been no significant changes in the general trend in the Far East. The 
' problems thet have been created for US security are continuing to expand under the 
: impact of numerous detatied events, but there hes been no definite speeding up of 
ene nara, Sealey entarenite Govdagmania. ie:3% 
; Ab two points enly have signs begun te appear to suggest that more favorable po- 
; ditions might be developed im the course ef tims. One of thera, India, ie discussed 
f pare 3 below. The other is Todenesia, where the Dutch and Republicans have 
reached prettminary agresaents ap the restoration of the Republican administration 
and on issuanes of 0 cense-Gro order. Prospects for an eventual ssttlement appear to 
be better at this time than they have Guring the p.st year. 

j In China, the methodical Comnmsunist conquest of the Yanctzs Valley ‘s proceed- 
ing Shanghai, though |t eam presamanty be ecoupied whousrer desired, will probably 
be left us it is for the tims being. Troulte ts to be expected as food and other shortages 
develop in the isolated efty; but this will add little to the basic US problem. The Ma- 
tHonalist ranks continee te fall apart. Chiang Kai-chek is concentrating his efforts 
om strengthening Taiwan as his lest retreat. Li Teung-jen its trying to obtain recog- 
nition of his supreme authority in the crumbling Nationa! Government while a! the 
same time preparing to fell back to his mative prevince of Kwangsi Autonomous 
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movements are under way in the southwest and northwest provinces The most 
Pressing current problem for the US and other foreign powers is that of deciding the 
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The Fronch military position in Indochins has become increasingly tenuous be- . 
Souse of intensified guerrille activity, particularly in the Sino-Tonkinese border region. 
Meanwhile continued French political control in Indochine is dependent upon former 


While the sumber and intenssty of terrorist tacidants in Malaya hare dectined decee P 
the inst few months, Britain's security problem remains serious and there s no reason 
for long-range optiziam 
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and stratectc reaiities Tt is of cape“erable importance im establishing a gicba) bal- 
ance of power that India ts enabled to continue a member of the Come---~eaith 
While remaining free tc pursue its eeptrations os  repubite. 
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The atmosphere of good will tn which the bests of cooperation was worked out i 
an imeadiatety valuable tact. Complementary interests were apparentiy so clearly 
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' 4 Maan Easr. 

The general situation in the Near East has undergone no significan! change 
Buch events as deser~e notice are of local comm and, for the present, have little or 
no relation to the larger and more pressing secucity issues now before the US. . 

The only possibie expeption to be noted is the bid for peace negotiations which 
the Gresk guerrilins have made to President Evatt of the UN General Assembly. This 
may be designed to reimicrce the over-all Soviet “pence offensive,” and, if so, may be 
part of a broad adjustment to the situation analysed in para 1 above. On the other 
hand, there has never been a complete bull in guerrilla peace propaganda since the 
start of the year. At this moment, however, the guerrilla pence proposals may hit 
workd opinion, much of which is iD-tnformed about the situation in Greece, with some 
Gest. Caertamly, the approach to Bvatt was a emart move. He has displayed a ten- 
' ' Ganey to rush towards opportunities to be a “Balkan Conciliator,” in spite of lacking 

‘ an adequate background; and he may be pulled into discussions which would by-pass 
the Gresk Government with serious ccusequences for Greek morals and for the post 
tion of the West in Crescs The present proposa) has been scoompanied by - new 
major guerrifa offensive, by preperation for further activity, and by strenuous effurts 
OGRGED Ce GEES GES as © Gat als & & > 
unions. 

Turiay ts stm busy adjusting tout to tts extusien trem the At‘antie T - « Te 
Voreign Minister hes beep im the US to discuss Turkey's seonrity problemi He das 
been given reassurances of « $rm US interest but no commitments that the US would 
enter a contractual eseurity arrangement with Turkey. Requests for edditiona) finan- 
cial aid were channelled jo BOA by way of OREO. Opposition cements in Turkey will 
undoubtedly stress that the government has failed in its attvmpt to get a frm US 
commitenent. However, the critics have nothing better to propose, The Porcign 
Minister proposss to visit Bevii in London on his way beck to Turkey. Tt is ponsibie 

er thas be may suggest some yovisions of the Angio-French-Turkish Treaty of 1999, which 
can be constcued as a sort of security link for Turkey, by wry of tre UK and Frapce, 
with the Mertz: Attanttc Treaty states. 

Ths retations of Ierecl and the Arab states remain comntially stelemsted in their 
armistice form Isracf’s claims are being more cold-bicodedly examined by the West- 
rn world, even though lmeei hes become a member of the UN. The Arabs, largely 
@8 © Suautt of Che intep-ted penitions to Sates coup ip yet, have lest oft chastly of m4 
policy toward the Palestine issue. ° a 

Zaim’s coup has had repercussions throughout the Arab world The first reaction 
wes alarm at the apectacia of s constitutional government being overthrown by force 
When, however, the Syrian people accapted Zaim, although withou! entbusiasm, the 
lenders of other states began to vie with each other for his support. Iraq and Trans 
jordan have tried to Grav him into the Greater Syria camp. Rgypt and Saudi Arabia 
have tried to persunde him to resist thess Hashemite blandishments) The old prob 
tase, of 1D» balance of power among the Arab states came out of the cupboard in which 
the Arab League hed shut it ep A rash of visite, counter-visita, notes, consultations, 
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Saudi Arabia, and Lebanon; repudisted the Greater Syrian project; and declared his 
Support of the Arab League By this time, the Arab world was becoming alarmed at 
its own disunity, remembering that a peace with Laraci was still to be achieved. Con- 
sequently, “discussions” have begun between Egypt and Transjordan to try to find 
some comumon ground again. In short, Arab relations are very much running in their 
normal channels. 

As « footnote to this, neither leraci nor the Arab states appear to have uuch faith 
in one another's penestul intentions ll are sttempting to arengthen \_etr military 
forces; bat the Arab states a20 seem to have an cys fined on imter-Arab animosities as 
they tnink of military eyaipment. ° 

‘There have been some indications of a temporary let-up in Soviet pressure um Iran, 
coincidental with the departure of the foviet Ambassador for consultetion—aen event 
that hes produced a crop of rumors Iranian leaders, although not immediately ap- 
prehenstve of the Soviet menace, are calling for aid from the US in quantiles com 
parable with that being given to Turkey. There is no indication that the 
toward the USER will be reversed. 

: 6 Levu Accu 
; ‘The Latin American states are watching with interest the developments following 
: the lifting of the Berfin blockade. Mone of these states have Slusions regardimy; the 
i long-term motives of the USGR, but they hope that any relief in the tension between 
the US and the USSR may permit the UG to pay more attention to the problems of the 
Western Hemisphere. Within the Hemsiephere, inter-American aatagoniems have becn 
reduced. The quarrel betwem Peru and Oolombie over tie case of Haya ov longer is 
critical; Uruguay‘s threat to prefer charges before the UN against Venesusia regarding 
the treatanemt of political prisoners is uniizely to materiales; and the potentielly 
trombissome Havens mesting en Dependent Territories wes conducted with reasonabie 
7 restraint. The most serious and perhaps the most pressing situation im the ares is 
: that of Argentina where éomestic economic probleme, Gropping work’ prices, and 
@evernment bungiing couki very well have adverse effects upon that country’s po 
Mitten) stabRiity. 
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June 1953 


Stalin’s death in March 1953 raised expectations everywhere that the 
new Soviet leadership would relax their grip on Eastern Europe. As the 
first actions of the new leadership proved these hopes to be false, popular 
revolts broke out in East Germany, Poland, and Hungary. All were 
swiftly and brutally put down, either by the indigenous Communist 
regime or by Soviet bloc troops brought in for the purpose. 


The Berlin uprising of 16-17 June 1953 was the first of these protests. It 
began with an orderly march in protest of newly increased work quotas 
involving an estimated 5,000 workers at noon on the sixteenth. This 
ended about three hours later, but protests resumed early the next day 
with some 17,000 people in the streets, a figure that may eventually have 
risen to anywhere from 30,000 to 50,000 to several hundred thousand by 
noon. Traffic came to a halt and the demonstration turned violent; thou- 
sands of people swarmed through the Potsdammer Platz to the Lustgar- 
ten Platz, tearing down Communist flags and overturning kiosks. But 
East German and Soviet troops with tanks and armored cars had quietly 
moved into East Berlin the previous night. Early on the afternoon of the 
seventeenth they drove into the crowds, firing automatic weapons and 
small arms. At 2:20 PM the East German government declared a state of 
emergency; the revolt was quickly crushed. Like after-shocks following 
a major earthquake, strikes, demonstrations and isolated “incidents” con- 
tinued to occur throughout the DDR over the next few weeks, but with 
the crackdown on the seventeenth the Communist regime demonstrated 
that, even if it had little popular support, it was nevertheless firmly in 
control. 


The Berlin uprising was a spontaneous action that took American intelli- 
gence officers by surprise. Although the United States had waged an 
active propaganda campaign that encouraged dissatisfaction with the 
Communist regime, it had not worked directly to foster open rebellion 
and had no mechanism in place to exploit the situation when it arose. US 
authorities in Berlin thus had no alternative but to adopt an attitude of 
strict neutrality.’ Many East Germans nonetheless expected the United 
States to intervene. These expectations persisted, unintentionally fueled 
by a US-sponsored food-distribution program that began on | July and 
lasted until the East Berlin government put an end to it in August.” 


' On the US response to the Berlin Uprising in general, see Christian Ostermann, “The 
United States, the East German Uprising of 1953 and the Limits of Rollback,” Cold War 
International History Project Working Paper, Nr. 11 (Washington, DC: Woodrow Wilson 
International Center for Scholars, 1994). 

? Ibid., pp. 25-31. 
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The Berlin uprising effectively ended the limited political plurality hith- 
erto tolerated by the East German regime. More than 6,000 people were 
arresied. A statewide purge eliminated dissidents both in the official 
party, the SED (Sozialistische Einheits Partei Deutschland), and in the 
state-tolerated “opposition” parties. Ironically, the principal effect of the 
uprising was to further consolidate the existing power structure in the 
DDR: East Germany’s President Walter Ulbricht used the revolt as an 
excuse to eliminate rival factions within the SED, while measures were 
taken to ensure that the security apparatus would not be caught napping 
again.* 


’ Mary Fulbrook, Anatomy of a Dictatorship: Inside the GDR, 1949-1989 (Oxford: Oxford 
University press, 1995), pp. 185-187. 
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J1I-1: NIE 81: Probable Soviet Courses of Action with Respect to 
Germany Through Mid-1954, 22 May 1953. 


III-2: SE 47: Probable Effect of Recent Developments in Eastern 
Germany on Soviet Policy with Respect to Germany, 24 July 1953. 


These two Estimates weigh the importance of the DDR to the Soviet 
bloc before and after the Berlin uprising and predict Soviet actions to 
stabilize control of the East German state. Of note is the special concern 
accorded the Federal Republic of Germany in Soviet planning. 
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PROBABLE EFFECT OF RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN 


RESPECT TO GERMANY | 


EASTERN GERMANY ON SOVIET POLICY WITH 


THE PROBLEM 
To estimate the probable effect of recent developments in Eastern 
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III-3: Comment on the East Berlin Uprising, 17 June 1953 
(MORI: 144301). 


This the first full report of the uprising to be disseminated in 
Washington. 
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III-4: Closing of Berlin Borders, 8 June 1953 (MORI: 144211). 


The powder-keg atmosphere that remained on 18 June is reflected in this 
terse report of security measures taken along the inter-Berlin border. 
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Alltagsgeschichte: Day to Day in the Intelligence War 


The high level of intelligence activity in Cold War Berlin meant that 
each side was subjected to constant scrutiny by the other. This not only 
applied to the kind of so-called “positive” intelligence that might be col- 
lected in Berlin—the details of the Western military garrisons, for exam- 
ple, or orders of battle for Soviet military units stationed in East 
Germany—but also information collected for counterintelligence pur- 
poses. Precisely because Berlin was so important as a base for Western 
intelligence, effective Allied counterintelligence was a vital prerequisite 
to the collection of the strategic intelligence that was its raison d’étre. 
The following documents represent a much larger body of material col- 
lected on the Soviet and East German intelligence and security services 
in Berlin. They presumably would be matched by an equivalent or larger 
corpus of intelligence reporting collected by the Soviet bloc services on 
the Western intelligence presence in Berlin. 
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IV-1: Current Intelligence Summa.y: “The Soviet Establishment in 
Karlshorst Compound in East Berlin,” 7 May 1959 (MORI: 145728). 


This document describes the principal KGB facility in Berlin at the 
height of the Cold War. The size of the Soviet establishment and the 
degree to which it was designed to be self-contained contrasts sharply to 
the Allied presence in West Berlin, where American officers lived in 
much closer daily contact with the local population. 
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PART 11 Se Ces Sage . math 
PATTERNS AND PERSPECTIVES . 
ee ee ee 
THE SOVIET ESTASLISUMENT IN KARLSHORST COMPOUND IN EAST BERLIN . 
~N 
The aaia sywbol ef the ef the eubasey and trade de1- 
Soviet cocupatios of Ssrlia is- ties. The Soviet Rebassy 
the Koemacdatura--the headquar- iteel? is sot in the coupound 
tere of the US8R's Berlia gar- but is located os Usterden 
rison--headed by Maj. Gea. Linden near the 
Bitelai Peodorovich Sakharov Gate. es ibility for 
ie the 100-ecre Eaflehérst cos- over-all feal security of 
pound ia Bast Berlia. Also le- the compound is vested in the 
cated there are the beadguarters | East Ministry for State 
of the Soviet state security or- | Securi . 
ganisation (E08), the BOB cos- 
soviet ailitary inteiligesce Spemandatore 
waite oe Sounser See St Koumandatura exercises 
eajor Soviet units sta is all Soviet quadripartite re- 
fast Berlia, iscluding elenests sponsibili over Berlia and 
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IV-2: “KGB in East Germany,” April 1970 (MORI: 144336). 


Although dating from 1970, this report provides details of life in the 
KGB Rezidentura that probably would be more-or-less equally valid 
throughout the Cold War. Seemingly trivial details of the kind included 
in this report often were invaluable for operational purposes. 
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PART Ill. KGB FACILITIES IN EAST GERMANY (DOR) 
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IV-3: “Soviet Intelligence and Security: Lt. Gen. PITOVRANOV,” 
23 July 1958 (MORI: 145209). 


Appointed KGB Berlin Rezident in the summer of 1953, Lt. Gen. 
Yevgeny Petrovich Pitovranov was brought in to “fix things” following 
the death of Stalin and the uprising of June 1953. He served in Berlin 
until 1958, when he was replaced by Gen. Aleksandr Mikhailovich 
Korotkov, a Berlin veteran.' This brief bio on Pitovranov gives an indica- 
tion of the goldfish-bowl-.like environment in which many intelligence 
officers in Berlin lived, despite the aura of secrecy shrouding their 
profession. 


' David E. Murphy, Sergei Kondrashev, and George Bailey, Battleground Berlin, (New 
Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1997}, pp. 285-86. 
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IV-4: “Activities of Gen. Ivan A. Serov in Poland,” 8 November 1958 
(MORI: 144168). 


SMERSH Chief in Soviet-occupied Germany, General Serov arrived 
with advancing Red Army in the summer of 1945 and left late in 1947, 
apparently the victim of political machinations in Moscow.’ In 1940-41, 
during the first Soviet occupation of the Baltic states, Serov had been 
responsible for the deportation of some 134,000 “class enemies” to slave 
labor camps.’ A confidant of Nikita Khrushchev, in 1953 Serov engi- 
neered the overthrow of Stalin’s Internal Security Chief, Lavrenty Beria. 
In 1954, Serov was made the first chairman of the newly created KGB.‘ 


? Murphy, et al., pp. 31-32. 

* Georg von Rauch, The Baltic States: The Years oj independence, 1917-1940 (New York: 
St. Martin's Press, 1995), p. 228. 

* Murphy, et al., pp. 154, 277, 289. 
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IV-5: IR: “Organization of the Soviet Intelligence Organs,” 24 February 
1955 (MORI: 144214). 


This report provides an overview of the changes in Soviet intelligence that 
occurred near the end of Stalin's life and during the bnef period that 
Lavrenty Beria was in complete control of Soviet intelligence. Note that, 
although the “Date of Info.” given is December 1952-January 1954, the 
report was not issued until February 1955, by which time the MGB had 
been replaced by the KGB.° 


In December 1952, Stalin created a Chief Directorate of Intelligence 
(Glavnoye Razovodyvatolnoye Upravleniye—the same name as Soviet mili- 
tary intelligence) over the MGB’s First Directorate (Foreign Intelligence) 
and the Second Directorate (Counter Intelligence) in an effort to insure 
closer coordination between the two diectorates. The change was recom- 
mended by Ye. P. Pitovranov, who had been Chief of the MGB’s counter- 
intelligence directorate until his arrest in October 1951. He was released by 
Stalin in November 1952 and made Chief of the First Directorate (Foreign 
Intelligence). This arrangement lasted only until Stalin’s death and Beria’s 
reorganization of the Soviet intelligence establishment in Maich 1953. 
Pitovranov was sent to Berlin as head of the Karlshorst apparat soon after 
the June 1953 uprising.°® 


* These paragraphs are based on information contained in a letter to the editor from David 
E. Murphy, 29 June 1999. 
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IV-6: “HVA Meeting Chaired by [Markus] Wolf,” 2 February 1953 
(MORI: 145205). 


IV-7: “HVA Meeting [Sondersitzung] Chaired by [Markus] Wolf” 
7 March 1953 (MORI: 145348). 


Western intelligence officers in Germany had to be concerned not only 
with the Soviet KGB but also with East Germany’s highly effective 
intelligence and security agency, the Ministerium fiir Staatssicherheit, 
also known as the MfS or Stasi. The branch of the Stasi responsible for 
the collection of foreign intelligence was the Hauptverwaltung 
Aufkldrung (HVA, usually translated as the Main Administration for For- 
eign Intelligence), known until 1956 by a cover name, /nstitut fiir 
Wirtschafts-Wissenschaftliche Forschung (IWF, or Institute for Eco- 
nomic Research). For most of the Cold War the IWF/HVA was headed 
by the enigmatic Markus “Mischa” Wolf. Widely regarded as Moscow’s 
man, Wolf was appointed to head the DDR’s foreign intelligence service 
in late 1952—on the strength of his Soviet connections, according to the 
Stasi rumor mill.’ 


Document. I'V-6 is a transcript of a meeting of IWF Department 
(Abteilung) heads on 2 February 1953. In this, the first meeting he 
chaired as head of the IWF, Wolf ordered a formal distancing from the 
Central Committee of the East German Communist Party (SED, or 
Sozialistische-Einheitspartei Deutschland). 


Document. I'V-7 describes a special meeting held on 7 March 1953, the 
day after Stalin’s death was announced. Here the principal concern was 
that the West might somehow exploit the demise of the Soviet leader to 
mount an assault on the Soviet bloc. The agent reporting on this meeting 
describes an atmosphere of deep depression in IWF headquarters: 

“The women personnel appeared in black clothing and behaved as if 
their own mother had died. The men were similarly affected, but were 
less demonstrative.” 


’ Murphy, et al., p. 138. 
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IV-7: “HVA Meeting [Sondersituung] Chaired by [Markus] Wolf” 7 March 1953 (MORI: 145348). 
[Because important parts of this document are nearly illegible in the original, the foilowing 
transcription has been made. /t dupticates the original insofar as is possible. Any spelling or grammatical 
errors in the original have been reiained. Places in the original text that were totally illegible or 
questionable have been noted. A copy of the original document immediately follows this transcription. ] 


Bevor ich auf die eigentliche Sitzung eingehe moechte ich die Vorgeschichte zu dieser Sitzung erlauetern. 
Wie bekanat, starb Stalin in den Nacht vom 5.3 bis zum 6.3.1953. Am 7.3.53 hatten alle zum Parteiactiv 
des IWF gehoerigen Mitarbeiter eine verirauliche Sitzung ueber die Trauerfeierlichke:ten im |WF 
aniaesslich Stalins tot. 

In diesen Tagen (6.3.53-10.3.53/ besonders am 6.3. am 7.3.53) war anlaesslich das weibliche Pcisoua! 
Bereits am 6.3.53 erschienen das Weibervolk (!) in schwarzen Klieidung und benahm sich so, als wann die 
eigene Mutter gestorbern waere. Den groessien Teil des maennlichen persona!s benahm sich aehnlich, aur 
etwas sachlicher. Es herrschte eine allgemeine Niedergeschlagenheit. 

Am 7.3.53 ereignete sich unabhaengig von der Trauersummung und der Vorbereitungen hierzu 
folgendes: 

Etwa 14.45 Uhr—es war Sonnabend—lief durch das Baus der Leitungsbefehi dass allen operativen 
Mitarbeiter in IEF zu verbleiben haben es finde noch eine sehr wichuge Besprechung in Gegenwart allen 
Berater statt. Die Berater aus Karishorst seien bereits auf dem Wege zum IWF 
Wir waren alle der Annahme, dass die Sitzung im Zusamumenhang mut Stalins tot steht. Obwohl es 14.45 
Uhr hiess, die Berater seien bereits unterwegs, trafen diese erst gegen 15.45 Uhr im IWF ein. Sie fuehrien 
eine Unterredung mit dem Leiter des IWF Micha Wolf, und etwa 16.00 Uhr begann dann die Sitzung. 

Es waren anwesend: 


Micha Wolf, Leiter des [WF 
| Hauptabteilung 


Hensche Herbert, Leiter der HA.I- 

Schoenherr Alfred, Abteilungsleiter. 

Gaila Kurt Mitarbeiter bei Schoenherr. 

Wilzchek Franz, 

Hartung Fritz Abteilungsieiter. 

Brand Elfnede, Mitarbeiter bei Hartung. 

Ein weiter Mitarbeiter von Hartung, Bnillentraeger, Name bekannt. 
Steinfuehrer Heinz Abteilungsieiter. 

Jenicke Horst, Abteilungsieiter. 

Jacob Otto Abteilungsieiter. 

Eine weitere Anzahl von Mitarbeiter der [HA die namentlich bekannt sind wie Siegfried Knobelsdorf , 
1 Hauptabteilung 

Zsinda Gustav, Leiter der HA. II. 

Witzel Werner, Abteilungsleiter. 

Alfred Runge, Mitarbeiter. 

Herman Nebelung, Mitarbeiter, 

Kr. Abteilungsleiter. 

Kurt Dumke, Mitarbeiter. 

Gerhard Eckert, Mitarbeiter 
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Gerhard Huebe!l, Mitarbeiter. 
Freitag Mitarbeiter 
Korb befand sich noch im Krankenhaus 


[V_ Hauptabte:lung 
Hartwig Helmut, stellv. Hauptabteilungsieiter. 
L_ Abteil 


Felix , Sellv. Abtcilungsleiter. 
Kari Geake, Mitarbeiter. 

Willi Otto, Mitarbeiter. 

Klaus , Mitarbeiter. 

Kari Behrand, Mitarbeiter. 


2. Abteilung 


Heinnch Weihberg, Abteilungsleiter 
Willi Neumann, Mitarbeiter. 

Gustav Kollega, Mitarbeiter. 

Kurt Peter, Mitarbeiter. 


3. Abteilung 


Willi Woehl, Abteilungsieiter. 
Peter Scheib, stellv. 


4. Abteilung 
Emmi Becker, Abteilungsleiter. 


Die sow), Berater. 


Eugen, Chefberater 
Dolmetscherin, 

Berater L.HA., 

Berater II. HA., Margaschow, 
Berater [I].HA., Bronski, 
Berater [V.HA, 

Berater |. Abteilung 

Berater 2.Abteilung, Bronski, 
Berater 3. Abteilung. 


Zeitd fer Si 
Etwa 16.00 Uhr bus 16.30 Uhr. 


Die Sitzung wurde geleitet von Micha Wolf. Wolf spach in der SU. nach Stalins tot. 
Er fuehrte aus: 
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Die aussergewoehnliche Sitzung sei aus besummten Grucnden notwendig. Die operatiy en Mitarbeiter 
aller Hauptabieilungen und Abteilungen haben mut Hilfe ihrer Agenten ab sofort folgendes festzusielien in 
Westberlin und Wesideutschiand festzustellen. 


1.) Die Reaktion auf Sialin’s tot. 
2.) die Reaktion auf die Regicrungsumbildung in der SU. nach Sualins tot. 


3.) der wahre Grund des Abfluges der DDR Fluechtlinge mut alliierten Flugzeugen. 
aus Wesiberlin nach Wesideutschland 


Micha Wolf gab hierzu folgende Eriaueterung: 
Die Freunde’ brauchen diingend die gewuenschten Nachrichten: Mit Hilfe unserer Agenten muss sofort 
eine Stossakuon cingeieitet werden. Die gewuenschiten Nachnchten muessen aus Bonnen 
Wirtschaftskreisen und aus Kreisen der wesideutschen Parteien kommen. Besonders 
soll versucht werden derartige Nachnchten aus Kreisen der Hohen Kommuissare in Westdeutschiand zu 
bekommen. Die Nachrichten zu |) und 2) im detzigen Stadium eine politische Notwendigkeit. Es muessen 
alle Nachrichten ob positiv oder negativ gesammelt werden, wie z.B. erhofft man sich nach Stalins) tot 
eine Aenderung der innen- und Aussen- Poluk der SU, wie ist die Meinung zu Malenkow als neuen 
Regierungschef und seiner Regicrung, wie ist die wahre Meinung zu Stalins tot, ist man froh oder 
bedauere man es wird den Westen, besonders Amerika, die Gelegenheit nuetzen unc politische oder 
mulitaernische Provokationen sowie Massnahmen starten u.s.w. 
Wolf ging sodann auf die Nachrichten zu 3) cin. Er fuehrie aus: 
Die wesideutsche Regierung sowie der Reuter - Senat haben die Alliierten gebeten, fuer den Abtransport 
von der DDR Fluechtlingen [aus Westberlin}] Militaerflugzeuge bereitzustellen. Ist nun diese 
Bereitstellung von Militaerflugzeugen durch die Alliierten und besonders durch die Amerikaner fuer de’. 
Fluechtlingsabflug aus Wesitberlin der wahre Grund oder steckt hier mehr dahinter. Es besteht die 
berechtuge Annahme dass der Abflug von Fluechtlingen [mut Militaerflugzeugen| aus Westberlin rst eine 
Legende ist. Es sei deshalb notwendig ganz besonders auf diesem Gebiete cine sehr schnelle un“ 
systematische Spionagearbeit in Westberlin und in der Bundesrepublik zu betrieben. Diese 
Nachrichtenarbeit sei cine sehr, sehr eilige und sehr wichtige. Heute noch muessen alle unsere Agenten 
aufgesucht werden oder aber herangeholt werden, um ihnen dic Auftraege, ganz besonders den Letzten , 
richtig zu erteilen. Die Freunde wuenschen dass sie son morgen Sonntag die ersten Nachrichten von 
uns besitzten. Die obigen 3 Aufgaben und wiederum besonders die Letzte stellen in den naechsten 
Wochen neben unserer normalen Arbeit die Wichtigsten Schwerpunkte dar. Auch am morgigen Sonntage 
wird gearbeitet. Jeder Mitarbeiter hat das menschenmoeglichste zu leisten bezw. Einsatzbereitschaft zu 
zeigen um die uns uebertragenen Aufgaben bestens zu erfuellen. Wolf machte mehrn als darauf 
aufmerksam, dass die Aufgabe die wichtigste und entscheidenste ist. Die Aufgaben |) und 2) koennen in 
der Nachrichtenarbeit von unseren Agenten gut als Diskussionsgrundlage mit westdeutschen 
Regierungsvertretern u.s.w. benutzt werden um gute Nachrichten fuer Schwerpunkt 3) zu er! angen. 
In Zusammenhang mit den Fluechtlingstransporten mittels Militaerflugzeuge muss besonders der 
Flugpiatz Tempelhof und die westdeutschen Flugplaetze beobachte werden ob die Maschinen leer nach 
Unsere Agenten, die nach Westdeutschland fahren, haben zusaetzlich folgende Aufgaben:’ Welche 
Truppenbewegungen der Alliierten voliziehen sich in Westdeutschland. Die Form der 
Truppenbewegungen, also, per Eisenbahn oder per Landstrasse u.s.w. Um weiche Waffengattungen 
handelt es dabei sich dabei. Ebenfalls sollen Beobachter nach Kiel, Hamburg, Bremen u.s.w. geschickt 
werden [777] in den Haefen festzustellen welches Material geloescht wird bezw. welche K.riegsschiffe vor 
Anker liegen. 


' The Soviets. 
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Bei legalen Reissen von Agenten, wie zB. Minsiteriumsbeauftragten u.s.w. nach Wesidewts deutschiand, 
sollen diese in Regierungskreisen und Wirtschaftskreisen die Reaktion. auf die Ratifizierung der EVG 
Vertraege im Bundestag ermittein. 

Wolf Schloss mit den Worten, dass er hoffe dass wir die Wictigkeit des Auftrages erkennen und unseren 
ganzen Ehrgeiz einsetzen den erteiiten Auftrag zu erfueilen. 

Meine Bemerkung zu dieser maerkwuerdigen Sitzung: 

Wir, noch die Russen hatten am Morgen des 7.3.53 eine Ahnung von einer derarugen Sitzung am 


Russen sindern es war die Meinung aller operativen Mitarbeiter. Die sow). Nachrichtenzentrale in 
Sitzung stattfand zeigte mir dass selbst die Sowjets erstaunt waren. Ferner muss man bedenken dass ja 
schliesslich Volkstrauertag war. 

Das es sich weruger um die Punkte 1) und 2) des Auftrages handelte, zeigte mur die im Anschluss an 


nahm der Sowjetischer Berater Margaschow tet! an dieser Besprechung auch teil. Ich entwickelte meinen 
Plan und liess mit Absicht den Punkt 3) etwas im Hintergrund. Sofort hakte Margaschow cin und brachte 
zum Ausdruck, dass dieser Punkt das Wichtigste sei. Besonder{s} hierauf solle man sich konzentrierea. 
Den ganzen Maerz hindurch bis zu meinem Abgang, spukte diese Flugzeugaktion als wichtigste Aufgabe 
im IWF und bei den Russen. (Siehe auch meiner Niederschrifi ueber dic Suzung der Hauptabteilungsleiter 
und Abteilungsiciter vom 27.[37].53). 

Meine Erfahrungen und Erkennunisse ueber die russische Nic'h de zeigen mur eindeutig, dass auch der 


steht. Selbst die Besprechungen der alliierten Bevollmaechtigten mut den Russen ueber Fragen der 
Luftkorridore und Luftsicherung nach Berlin, die z.Zt. noch laufen, stehen im Zusammenhang mit dem 
0.a Auftrag der Russen an die [WF -Mitarbeiter. 

Abschliessen moechte ich noch hinzufuegen, dass alle Berichte in der 0.a. Angelegen) eit dreifach an des 
die [WF-Leitung einzureichen waren. In dieser Spionageaktion wurden von meiner Abteilung folgende 
Agenten eingesetzt: 

Putzke Rudolf in Westberlin, 

Todtmann, Vizepraesident den deutschen Notenbank, in seiner Tactigkeit. 

Dewey, Charles, Direktor den deutschen Notenbank, in seiner Taetigkeit. 

Renneisen, Hauptabteilungsieiter Valuta im Ministerium fuer Inner und ausser deutscher Handel, in 
seiner Taetigkeit und besonders Deering auf seiner Reise nach Wesideuischland. 

Doering, Chefredakteur der Wirtschaft, in seiner Taetigkeit. 

Kahn Siegbert, Deutsches Wirtschafts Institut, in seiner Taetigkeit. 

Wieland [illegible] in ihrer Taetigkeit. 

Thorndike, Andrew [DEFA?] in der Taetigkeit zur Fa. Opriba. 

Saloman Generaldirektion Schiffahrt, in seiner Taetigkeit. 

Die geworbenen Schiffer-—Magdeburg nach Hamburg—von der DSU in Magdeburg 
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IV-8: “Pictures of Mischa Wolf,” 9 April 1959 (MORI: 145204). 
IV-9: IR: “Markus Johannes Wolf,” 11 October 1973 (MORI: 144083). 


Markus Wolf, who became the head of the DDR’s foreign intelligence 
service late in 1952, cloaked himself in anonymity. However, as this first 
document shows, by 1959 he had been singled out and identified in 
photographs taken during the 1946 Niirnberg trials. In fact, Western 
intelligence probably knew as much or more about Markus Wolf than it 
did about many Eastern Bloc senior intelligence officers, as the second 
document included here, a brief biography, would suggest. The report is, 
nonetheless, inaccurate in some of its details. According to Wolf's mem- 
oirs, he began work for the [WF when he was recalled to Berlin in 
August 1951, not in 1952.* Wolf does not mention “Department XV” in 
his memoirs, but recounts that the [WF was absorbed by the Ministerium 
fiir Staatssicherheit in 1953. In 1956 the IWF cover was dropped and the 
German foreign intelligence service became the Hauptverwaltung 
Aufkldrung (HVA).° 


Wolf was a highly effective intelligence chief and the HVA prospered 
under his leadership. 


* Markus Wolf with Anne McElvoy, Man Without A Face (New York: Random House, 
1997), p. 44 
* Wolf, p. 46 
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IV-9: IR: “Markus Johannes Wolf,” 11 October 1973 (MORI: 144083). 
[Because important parts of this document are nearly illegible in the 
original, the following transcription has been made. It duplicates the original 
insofar as is possible. Any spelling or grammatical errors in the original have 

been retained. Places in the original text that were totally illegible or 
questionable have been noted. A copy of the original document immediate!yv 
follows this transcription. ] 


[Handwritten date] 11 Oct. 73 


Markus Johannes WOLF 


Chronology 


19 January 1923. Markus Johannes WOLF was born in Hechingen, 
Wuertiemburg. His father was Dr. (of medicine) and author Friedrich WOLF, 
born 23 December 1888, died 5 October 1953 in Lehnitz, Oranienburg. 
Friedrich WOLF was a well-known communisi and East Germany’s first post- 
war ambassador to Poland. Markus’ moth~r and Friedrich's second wife was 
lise, born 20 May 1893. 


June 1933. Markus and his brother Konrad, and their father fled Germany to 
France. In November 1933 they moved to Switzerland. 


March 1934. The father and sons arrive in the USSR. 

1934-1942. Markus WOLF attended Kari Liebknecht school and a high school 
specializing in aeronautics. The latter school moved from Moscow to Alma Ala 
during the war. WOLF was a Komsomol member. 

1942. He attended a Comintern school at [Kuschnarenkovo?]. One fellow 
James Pla. 1957. Also studying there were the sisters Emma and lise . 


STENZER. Markus WOLF later married Emma STENZER. Wolf's alias at the 
school was “FOERSTER”. 
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1942-1945. Markus WOLF worked in various places in the USSR primarily as 
a radio propagandist (Radio Moscow) against fascism. He also studied law. Al 
some time during his Moscow period, WOLF met and fell in love with a 
German girl, Margrit KNIPPSCHILD, who disappeared in the USSR. 


1944. WOLF married Emma, nee STENZER, in Moscow. She was born 21 
October 1923 in Munich but, like her husband had become a Soviet citizen. Her 
mother was imprisoned in the USSR for a long ume, but no further information 
is now available. Her father was a minor KPD functionary. He may well have 
been the Franz STENZER who appears in footnote 8, pp 102-103 of Die KPD 
yor, 1933 bis 1945, Horst Duhnke, Kiepenheuer U. Witsch Cologne, 1972. 
LEONHARD, cited above says (p. 467) that WOLF married [“}Emma 
STENZER, the blonde, blue-cyed girl from the Comintern school... who had 
reported my remarks to the school supervisor...” The STENZER girls, whose 
father was murdered by the Nazis used the cover name STERN at the 
Comintern school. 


Late May 1945. WOLF and his wife arrived in Berlin. He appeared in the 
uniform of a Russian colonel and wore a uniform while uaveling, although he 
usually wore civvies. They moved into an apartment at Bayernallee 44, Berlin 
Charlottenburg, in the American sector and near the conumunist-dominated 
Berliner Rundfunk (radio station). They lived at this address from 23 June 1945 
to 1S November 1949. They were Soviet citizens and hence were not subject to 
German registration laws. Neither did they need food ration cards. 


19 November 1945. WOLF went to Nuremberg to serve as an assistant to 
Prosecutor General Roman Andreyevich RUDENKO, the chief Soviet 
prosecutor, and as a special reporter. He remained at Nuremberg or went there 
periodically until early 1946. 


28 June 1946. The WOLF’s first son was born in Berlin/Charlottenburg. They 
may have had two other children. The first son was named Michael. 


Ca. 1946. LEONHARD (p. 467) wrote, “Upon my return [[to Germany]] | 
visited my former friend Mischa WOLF, whom I had known in the Comintern 
school. He was now commentator on foreign policy for the East Berlin radio 
relations with the highest Soviet officials, lived in a luxurious five-room 
apartment in Bayernallice...” By August 1947 WOLF also owned a fine villa 
near Lake Glienecke. 
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All manuscripts prepared for use by Berlin radio had to be countersigned 
by WOLF. He also edited all interviews. 


April 1948. By this time, WOLF had become a member of the SED, the East 
German communist party. In April 1948 he traveled to Poland as a member of 
the first delegation of East German journalists to go there. In June 1948 he was 
in Prague, working as a reporter. 


16 October 1949-1952. The East German government announced the 
appointment of Markus WOLF as first councillor (Erste Missionsrat) to the fi. st 
East German mission in Moscow. His primary duties, however, were those of a 
cultural and press attaché. During this period he was also given basic training 
in intelligence. While Markus was in Moscow, his father Friedrich served as 
the chief of the first East German mission to Poland. 


August 1951. Markus WOLF returned on a visit to Berlin to attend a 
conference of chiefs of DDR diplomatic missions. 


1952.WOLF returned from Moscow and joined the Institut fuer 
Wirtschafiswissenschafiliche Forschung (IWF Institute for Economic and 
Scientific Resea’sh), a cover organization for East German (and hence Soviet) 
espionage. It had its headquarters in East Berlin at Klosterstr. 59. In late 1952, 
WOLF, not yet 30 years old, succeeded Anton ACKERMANN as chief of the 
IWF. ACKERMANN had had a nervous breakdown. Walter ULBRICHT 
opposed WOLF’s appointment, but the Soviets rode down ULBRICHT'’s 
objections. WOLF worked closely with Gustav SZINDA in setting up Abteilung 
(Section) la, which had as its mission the penetration of the West German 
government, specifically including the police and the judiciary. At this time 
WOLF lived at Heinrich Mann Platz 16 (probably Pankow). 


1953. An IWF official defected, and the IWF was disbanded. WOLF, by now a 
brigadier general, had become chief of Department XV of the MfS (Ministry of 
State Security). His mission was unchanged. 


1957. By this date WOLF, still chief of Department XV, was also a deputy 
Minister of the MfS. 


December 1958. WOLF participated in a conference in Moscow, attended by 
Soviets and Poles. 


June 1960. By this time WOLF was the chief of the HVA (Ha: otverwaltung A) 
of the MfS. The HVA is charged with conducting foreign intelligence. With a 
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Polish intelligence officer he discussed the organization of aid for Cuba. He 
also discussed, with UB staff members, operations against the Irish. 
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April 1948. By this time WOLF had become « member of the SED, the 
East Cermas Comuruaicst Party. la April 1948 he travelled te Polaad 
as a member of the first delegation of East Corman journalists to go 
there, Ia Juss 1944 he was im Prague, working as 4 reporter, 


16 Ocrobe r 1949 ° 19$2, The Eact German geverument saascuasced ‘the 
appvistmest of Markus WOLF as first councillor (Erste Missloncrat) 
te tie fret East German miseioa ia Moscow, His primary duties, how- 
ever, were these of a cultural aad press attache, During this period . 
he was alse given basic tralaing in intelligence, While Markue wae in 
Maccew, bis father Friedrich served as the ethel of the first Kast Cer- 
maa miccles te Polsad, 


August 1951. Markue WOLF returned oa 4 visit to Berlis te attend a 
conference of chiefs of DOR diplomatic missions. ; 


i982, WOLF commenced {rem Moscow aad joined the Institut fuer 
WirtschaNesewissenschaitiiche F orschang (IWF, Institute for Economic 
and Scieatific Research), a cover organization for East German (cad _. 
heace Sevictiespionage. i had its headquarters ic East Berlina at 
Klesterstr. 59, In late 1952 WOLF, not yet 30 years'old, succeeded 
Aatos ACKER MANK as chief of the WF. ACKER MANN had hada 
servous breakdown, Walter ULBRICHT opposed WOLF's appolatineat, 
but the Soviets rode dows ULBRICHT's objections. WOLF worked 
cleeely with Gustav SZINDA la setting ap Abtelinag (Section) 1 a; which 
had as its mission the penetration of the West Corman goverument, . 
specifically lacluding the police aad the judiciary. At this time ,wour 
Uved at Helarich Mane Plats 16 (probably Pankow). : 


1953, Aa IWF official defected, aad the IWF was disbanded, WOLF, 
wy = now « brigadier general; became chief of Department XV of the 
MES (Maletry of State Security), His mission was unchanged. 


* 1957, By this date WOLF, ell ehiet of Department XV, woe also 
© Cputy iatoter of the Oa. ° 


December is, WOLF participated ina cuntscenen | la Mescew, 
atisaded ete aad vuaee, 
une 1960, ‘By thie time WOLF « wae the chief of the HVA (Haugt- 
cares 4) the MIS, The HVA \e charged with conducting 
r ence, With a Polish latelligence officer he discussed 
the orgealsaticn af aid for Cube, He also discussed, with UB om 
marmbers, operations agalast *he inten. ; 
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IV-10: IR: “The Supply and Distribution of Foodstuffs,” 3 December 1952 
(MORI: 145223). 


IV-11: IR: “1. SED Proposal of Restrictions on Escape from East Germany/ 
2. Plants Guards,” 5 December 1952 (MORI: 145224). 


IV-12: IR: “Establishment of Farm Cooperatives,” 10 December 1952 
(MORI: 145225).” 


IV-13: IR: “SED Directives on Refugees...” 4 March 1953 (MORI: 145227). 


In the winter of 1952-53, even as Stalin was publicly holding up the 
prospect of German reunification, the East German regime proceeded 
with a program of ruthless Sovietization, as these intelligence reports 
show. At the same time, the DDR moved to tighten controls at the border 
in a vain effort to halt the flood of refugees. Reporting like this high- 
lights the degree to which the East German regime depended upon 
diverse organs of contro!, deeply ramified into German society. '° It also 
gives some idea of the difficulties faced by Western intelligence officers 
in penetrating a highly regimented, tightly controlled police state. 


‘© On this, in detail, see Mary Fulbrook, Anatomy of a Dictatorship. Inside the GDR, 1949- 
1989. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1995. 
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SOURCE: Unidentified vouree ty aapetiy tenet @ 0 cay & te Cheeten. 
dmmraion) of Comtert: 3. ° 


1. The PeliteGre of the GD issusd « directive to the Bast German press os 10 
Pewrwary 1953, giving the folloving tastructions: 

a. Refugees fleeing fron Bast Germany are to be described as “fugitives fice” 
the Bepuvile (republiktidentige)*. Gniy is exceptions) cases is the tere’ 
“decerter (Ueber lMufer)” to be agplicd. 

>. Prepagnada for the retura of the refugees i¢ te be ihereased. 

‘@. Partioular euphasis ts to be placed on the danger fusing young male 
refugees that upon their arrival is the Wort they any be shangheicé 
vy the French Foreign Legion. ; 

2. The directive declared that the fact that every such person returning to Bast 
Germany 1s immediately arrested ant confined for « period varying fron wo 
veeks to three months must be kept quict. TRis inpriscament is considered 
te be for “re-edsentiona) purposes", while alloving sufficient tim for an 
Smvestigntion ef the person's eetivities éuring his etay in the Wet. In case 
of eeqnittal, the confinement is te be regarded as a police punishment for 
failure te register the change of affrese with the local policc. 
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IV-14: Memorandum to the DDI; Subject: “Soviet Interference with 
Berlin Rail Access,” 24 November 1956 (MORI: 6496). 


Although the Soviets never again repeated their efforts to isolate Berlin 
from the outside world, they continued to interfere occasionally with 
Allied ground transportation. Each incident (such as the one described 
here) had potentially serious implications for the Allied garrison in 
Berlin, but Moscow did not allow such small-scale confrontations to 
escalate into a major crisis. 
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V: The Berlin Tunnel 


See ba” ph 


The Berlin Tunnel 


No single operation more typifies Berlin’s importance as a strategic 
intelligence base then the construction of the Berlin Tunnel. Probably 
one of the most ambitious operations undertaken by the CIA in the 
1950s, it succeeded despite the fact that the KGB knew about the opera- 
tion even before construction of the tunnel had began! 


The genesis of the tunnel operation lay in Berlin’s location in Europe 
and its prewar status as the capital of a militarily and economically dom- 
inant Germany. The largest city on the Continent, Berlin lay at the center 
of a vast network of transportation and communications lines that 
extended from Western France to deep into Soviet Russia and Eastern 
Europe. This was still true in the 1950s; Soviet telephone and telegraph 
communications between Moscow, Warsaw, and Bucharest were routed 
through Berlin, for example.' This became a factor of crucial importance 
beginning in 1951, when the Soviets began to shift from wireless com- 
munications to encrypted land lines for almost all military traffic. Land 
lines existed in two forms: overhead lines strung from telephone poles 
and underground cables. Both carried encrypted messages as well as 
nonsecure voice communications. 


CIA officers examining this situation in 1952 concluded that under- 
ground cables offered the more valuable target, since they were buried 
and hence not subject to constant visual surveillance. If a tap could be 
placed covertly, it would be likely to remain in place for some time. Thus 
was born the idea of tunneling into the Soviet sector of Berlin to tap into 
Soviet military communications. The concept was tested in the spring of 
1953, when an agent in the East Berlin telephone exchange patched an 
East Berlin telephone line into West Berlin late one night to sample what 
might be obtained. Even after midnight the communications traffic was 
sufficiently valuable that CIA Headquarters decided to go ahead with the 
operation.’ 


During 1953, CIA continued to gather data and test the idea of tapping 
communications in East Berlin. By August 1953, detailed plans for 
the tunnel were completed and a proposal was drawn up for approval 
by DCI Allen Dulles. After much discussion, this was obtained on 

20 January 1954.‘ 


'GJ.A. O'Toole, Encyclopedia of American Intelligence and Espionage. From the Revolu- 
tionary War to the Present (New York: Facts on File, 1988), p. 66. 

? David E. Murphy, Sergei Kondrashev, and George Bailey, Battleground Berlin, (New 
Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1997), p. 208. 

’ Ibid., pp. 208, 211-212. 

* Ibid., pp. 212-213, 219. 
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Having learned the location of the underground cables used by the Sovi- 
ets from an agent inside the East Berlin post office, the Altglienicke dis- 
trict was selected as the best site for a cable tap.* Work began in 
February 1954, using the construction of an Air Force radar site and 
warehouse as a cover.® The tunnel itself was completed a year later, at 
the end of February 1955, and the taps were in place and operating 
shortly thereafter. ’ 


Unfortunately, the whole operation was blown even before the DCI 
approved the project. On 22 October 1953, US intelligence officers 
briefed a British Secret Intelligence Service (SIS) audience that included 
KGB mole George Blake. Blake reported the existence of the tunnel 
project during his next meeting with his case officer, Sergei Kondrashev, 
in London the following December. However, a full report was not sent 
to Moscow until 12 February 1954.* 


Although the KGB was aware of the potential importance of the tap, its 
first priority was to protect Blake.’ Knowledge of the tunnel’s existence 
was very closely held within the KGB—neither the GRU (Soviet mili- 
tary intelligence) nor the East German Stasi was informed. Rather than 
immediately shutting down the tunnel, the Soviets thus implemented a 
general tightening up of security procedures. A small team was formed 
to secretly locate the tap, which they did by late 1955. Early in 1956 the 
Soviets developed a plan whereby the tap would be “accidentally” dis- 
covered without putting Blake at risk. On the night of 21-22 April 1956, 
a special signal corps team began to dig.'° By 0200 they had discovered 
the tap chamber. At 1230 the following day they opened a trapdoor lead- 
ing from the tap chamber down a vertical shaft to the tunnel. By 1420 
they had penetrated the tunnel in the full glare of a well-organized 
publicity coup.'! 


The digging operation had been seen from an observation post atop the 
warehouse in West Berlin and the tunnel evacuated long before the Sovi- 
ets entered the tap chamber. A microphone was left in place to record 
what was going on.'* The Soviet publicity coup backfired: rather than 
condemning the operation, the non-Soviet press hailed it as audacious 


’ Ibid., p. 210. 

® Ibid., p. 219. 

” Ibid., p. 222. 

® Ibid., pp. 214-216. 

° Ibid., pp. 217-218. 

© Ibid., pp. 226-227. 

"! Ibid., pp. 230-231. 

'2 See Document V-5 for a transcript of the recording that was made. 
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and well-planned. Of course, at the time, no one knew the extent of 
Soviet foreknowledge. 


Since KGB archives remain closed, we cannot be certain that the Soviets 
did not exploit their prior knowledge of the cable tap for their own pur- 
poses—to plant false information, for example. However, according to 
former DCI Richard Helms, the possibility that the Soviets used the tun- 
nel for “disinformazia” (disinformation) was closely examined after 
Blake's exposure and arrest in 1961. Finally, it was concluded that the 
intelligence that had been collected was genuine. '* 


The sheer volume of the “take” from the tunnel operation would tend to 
support that conclusion. In all, about 40,000 hours of telephone conver- 
Sations were recorded, along with 6,000,000 hours of teletype traffic. '* 
Most of the useful information dealt with Soviet orders of battle and 
force dispositions—information that was invaluable in the days before 
reconnaissance Satellites and other, more sophisticated means of collec- 
tion became operational. Not until more than two years after the tunnel 
was exposed and shut down was the task of processing this immense 
volume of data completed. '° 


'? Thomas Huntington, “The Berlin Spy Tunnel Affair,” Invention and Technology (1995), 
p. 52. 

'* See Document V-7, below. 

'S G.J.A. O'Toole, Encyclopedia of American Intelligence and Espionage. From the Revo- 
lutionary War to the Present (New York: Facts on File, 1988), p. 67. 


V-1: “Field Project Outline,” 16 September 1953 (MORI: 144126). 


This memorandum outlines the basic concept for the Berlin Tunnel 
project. It was prepared in August and September 1953. 
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V-2: Memorandum for CoM Frankfurt from CoB Berlin; “ s 
Report—28 August through 17 October 1954,” 18 October 1954 (MORI: 


144129). 


A memorandum documenting some of the problems encountered while 
excavation of the tunnel was in its early stages. 
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V-3: Memorandum for the Record, 29 November 1954 (MORI: 144130). 


This memorandum describes some of the security measures in place 
while the tunnel was in operation. 
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’ ow 77 


1. In order that there will be a complete and detailed 
record of the specific precautions, policies and courses of action 
authorised by the DCI in conmectics with the above project there 
is set out below a resume of the decisions reached and approved 
by the DCI at ths conference held ia his office on 18 November 1954 


which was by the D/DCl, DD/P, C/OP&, ADCO, CFI, 
C/stD = K. Waavey 


2. At all times during the construction phase and after 
the comnpletica ef this project, the target objective and the sur- 
rounding area will be kept under constant visual observation. 


3. The following physical precautions will be taken - 
within the tunnel and the site itself, each one being put in place 
as soon as the construction permits it to be safely and efficiently 
installed: 


a. On the near cide of the pre-amp chamber a 
heavy steel door set in substantial concrete slabs 
will be emplaced with an adequate lock and bar on 
the inside and wired with an alarm system against 
tampering. This door will be locked at all times 
except when individuals are actually inside the pre- 
amp chamber. Telephone connections will be 
established betwen the pre-amp chamber and the site. 


b. An area forty feet long, ten feet on the near 
side of the demarcatica line and thirty feet on the 
far side of the demarcation line will be mined as 
soon as the construction has progressed sufficiently 
to permit. It will be mined by using C-3 plastic 
in sealed garden hose threaded behind the liner 
plate in sufficient quantities that when exploded 


| To? seerer) 
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it will collapse the tunnel without causing s major 

surface explosion. After mining, the necessary hy, 
cape and fusing for arming this niined area will , cae 
be fixed and secured in the immediate area but ” 
the mined area will not be armed except in case of 


c. The near end of the tunnel at the building . : 
line will be closed by a second steel, concrete , why 
emplaced docr. 


d. The entrance to the shaft from the basement 
floor will be covered and coucealed as well as possible. 


at 


Ry 
-¢ 


e. The ramp leading from the’ basement to the 
first floor of the warehouse will be covered and 
censesied as wall es posetite end equipped with « . 
locked steel door. is 2, 


4. In the event enemy action is observed which could 
logically be construed as possibly leading to discovery af the , 
project, i.e. at the target objective or between the target objective 
and the instal'ation, the following steps will be taken: 


* a. Gimultanmeously, and as rapidly as possible ire 
all persounel will be removed to the site and the Th 
Chief, BOB, will be immediately notified. Emergency dt 
two-way redio communications will be provided for “ 
this purpose in the event telephone service fails at ae 
any given time. 


b. If the enemy action observed is such that 
time permits, there will be immediats consultation 
between the Chief, BOB, and the Commanding Officer 
of the site as to further steps. 


c. If time permits, consideration will be given 
to removing as much of the equipment as possible. 


4. Coincident with the removal of the personnel, 
d the steel doors will be appropriately secured and if 
discovery appears really imminent, the mined area 

will be armed and blown it appears necessary to 


prevent entry og progr personnel through 
sma 7s OPAMECRET | 
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V-3: (Continued) 


e. Undsr nc circumstances will the installation os 
be precipitately abandoned. . ey: 


f. Ip the event there is any imminent move 
against or attempt to gain extry to the installation, 
regardless of by whom or under what circumstances 
such occurs, the Commanding Officer of the installation 
will have orders to resist entry with all means at his 
disposal notifying Chief, BOB, and USCOB immediately. 


g- In the event of discovery and any possible 
protest the official American reaction is to be flat, 


was again brought up and reconsidered by the DCI. After con- 
siderable discussion and careful reconsideration it was the DCI's 


Cl 
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V-4: Clandestine Services History Program (CSHP) History: “Soviet 
Discovery of the Berlin Tunnel,” 15 August 1956 (MORI: 144132). 


The circumstances of the tunnel’s discovery is described in this declassi- 
fied history. As noted at the beginning of this document, it was prepared 
before the role played by KGB mole George Blake was uncovered. The 

description of the tunnel’s actual discovery is accurate, however. 
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NOTE: This assessment was prepared by the QEEEMED )etats . 
Tamediately after the discovery of the aod is based ~ 
oa pertinent information available. At the time the report 
was prepared BLAKE's activities had not been surfaced. — 


15 August 1956 


7 THe i 
DISCOVERY BY THE SOVIETS OF 


Analysis of all available evidence - traffic passing oa 
the target cables, conversations recorded from a sicrophone 
iastalled in the tap chamber, and vital ee = ma the 
gsite ~ indicates that the Soviet discovery of 
purely fortuitous and was not the result of a penetratioc of 


the SERENE agencies concerned, a security violation, or 
testing of the lines by the Soviets or East Germans. A descrip- 
tion of the events leading to these conclusions is contained 

in thic paper. 

Following heavy rains in the Berlin area a number of tele- 
phone and telegraph cables were flooded and began to fault 
between Karlshorat and Mahlow on the sight of 16 April 1956. 
The first major fault was discovered on cable FK i51 at 
Wassmannsdorf on 17 April. The fault was repaired by cutting 
the defective stretch of cable and replacing a 3000 meter 
length with a temporary replacement cable. Between 17 and 22 
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me (sxghx:) 


coatiqued. This general situation was anoted by personnel at 
the site who checked the tap oa the morning of 19 April snd 
found it to be in good condition with no faults present. 
Berlin notified Headquarters of this fact on the evening of 
20 April, soting, “available precautions taken including 
primary one of crossing fingers.” 

Throughout 20 April Soviet- operators {€°EirTshorst, the 
Mahlow cable chamber, and Zossen/Wuensdorf checked PK 150 pairs 
carrying circuits serving bigh ranking officials and nade 
switches where necessary or possible. Nothing was said con- 
cerning the testing being coaducted to discover the faults or 
work being done by a Soviet labor force lent to the Germans 
to assist is digging up bad etretches of cable. On 21 April 
a Karlshorst technician told a colleague in Zossen/Wueusdorf 
the FK 150 had not yet been repaired and that another two days' 
work would probably be necessary to clear up the trouble. 
Testing and rerouting of circuits were stepped up during the 
evening of 31 April, and the Soviets showed considerable con- 
cern over the failure of the Moscow-G&FG Air Warning telegraph 
channel which had been transferred to FK 150 on 17 April. Lt. 
Colonel Vyunik, Chief of the GSFG Signal Center st Wuensdorf, - 
telephoaed Major Alpatov, Chief of the Karlshorst Signal Center, 
at his aparteent to inform him of the failure of the Air 
Warning circuit, They agreed that communications had to be 


(sos) 
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. naltie! 


established before morning aed Alpatow left for his duty 
statiocr. 

There is ao significant informations available on the 
actual progress of the testing aad repair program proper fros 
G300 hours on 20 April to 005¢ hours os 22 April. On the basis 
of available information, howrver, it seems probable that (a) 
the testing program continued sorth ustil a fault was located 
eear the site aod a decisiog was made to replace an entire 
section of cable which embraced the tap site; or (b) the re- 
peated faulting coupled with the age aad physical ccoaditios of 
FK 150 led the oppositica to the conclusion that the only 
effective remedy was to replace the cable, section by sections, 
and that this progrem was inaugurated somewhere south of our 
site and contioued northward until the tap was discovered. 

At approximately 0050 hours on 22 April, 40 or 50 men 
were seen on the east side of Schoenefelder Allee, deployed 
slong the entire area observable from our installations, 
digging at three to five foot intervals over the location of 
the cable and, incidentally, the tap chamber. At approximately 
0200 hours the top of the tap chamber was discovered, and at 
0210 Russian speech was heard from the microphone in the tap . 
chamber. The first fragments of speech indicated that the dis- 
covery of the tap chamber aroused a0 suspicion among those 
present. A euall hole was broken in the tap chamber roof 
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permitting limited visual observatios of the chamber, and « 

Soviet captaia 2) as brought to the spot. After soue discus- 

sion all agreed that the discovery was & manhole covering « : 
repeater point, and the working crew began eclarging the bole | 
te gaia access to the “repeater poist.” 

“Waile the working party was uncovering the tap chamber, 
Major Alpatow and Lt. Colonel Vyusik discussed the commani- 
cations situation in a rambling telephone conversation at 
approximately 0230 hours. They indicated relief at the res- 
teration of Air Warming Communications with Moscow, aad Vyunik 
weat oa to express suspicion about the continued trouble on 
7K 180. Ia context it appears that this suspicioa was 
directed at the failure of the Germans to clear up the diffi- 
culties oa FK 150 once aad for all. Im any evest, Alpatov 
clearly did not share bis colleague's doubts. The general 
tone of this conversation was. relaxed and cagual, completely 
in keeping with the character of the two wen, both of whom 
we know well. The conversation appears to be a clear indi- 
eation that, as of 0230 hours on 223 April, neither of these 
responsible officers was aware of the existence of the tap. 


3/ presumably Captain Bartash, an who later | 
received an unspecified award fron Grechko for the 
discovery of the tap. 
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Mesawhile back at the site the work of enlarging « bole 


to give full access te the tap chamber conatiaqued. At approxi- 
estely 0250 hours sa wuiiicnti£ied Soviet Colonel arrived oa 
the scene, presumsbly ia response to a request for guidance 
by the working party. The Colonel did sot appear to be a 
signal officer since he took no active part in the investiga- 
tion and remained on the scene only for a short tise. Saving 
enlarged the hole is the tap chamber roof, the workers saw for 
1 ‘the first time the cables and the trap door on the floor of 
the chamber. They assumed the trap door to be “sone sort of 
“4 box" and had no suspicion of the true nature of the installa- 
tion. At approximately 0300 hours barriers were erected to 
. «beep inquisitive onlookers away from the excavation and it 
was suggested that someone be sent to the Signal Directorate, 
presumably to obtain relevant cable data. At the same tine 
, the first German voice was Weard, in conversation vith «a 
German-speaking Russian. The German stated that two trucks 
| must have passed the spot without locating it. The Russian 
answered that “Soviet troops are coming as well,” and added 
that they must wait “until sorning” for the decision as to 
what further work would be undértakea. - 
While these developments were taking place, Vyunik beld 
& telecon with the Air Warning Center in Moscow in which he 
referred to the move of the G&FG Air Warning Center and 
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discussed, in detail, commaication arrangesents necessi- 
tated by this move. This revesling teleconference teads to 
support other evidence indicating that as of G300 hours the 
true nature of the installation had still aot been established. 
The work of excavation continued, and fragments of con- 
versation connected with it were picked up by the tap chaaber 
microphone. A German-speaking Russian commented that “sone- 
body has come from there and there are fewer workers there,” 
_ Suggesting that sisilar work was in progress at another point. 
The Russian gave instructions that’ acthing is the installation 
-was to be touched. A German remarked that the chasber night 
be connected with sewage work and proposed that plans of the 
sewage system be obtained from the responsible suthorities. 
The Russian answered that they already had this informatica 
and that the plans showed “that chamber” to be 120 ueters 
away from this point. At about 0320 hours, when still sore 
of the tap chamber was revealed and a better view of the in- 
terior obtained, those present began to speculate vaguely 
about ite exact nature and the time of ite coustruction. One 
of the Soviets, probably ana officer, suggested that it sight 
“pave been built during the war, possibly for “Vhe Che” (Russisn 
abbreviation for “high frequency transmission,“ but used loose- 
ly to denote anything connected with secure communications.) 
Shortly after 0330 hours, the Soviets left the site by motor 
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vehicle, presumably to report their findings. For approxi- 


mately one and one-half bours - from 0330 to 0500 - no 
sounds or voices were recorded. 

At approximately -0415 hours Vyunik telephored Alpatov's 
apartmest is Karlshorst and asked Alpatov if he had spoken | 
with General Dudakow, Chief Signal Officer, GSFG. Alpatov 
said that he had, that he was getting dressed, and that he 

‘4 would go to his signal center as soon as possible. VYyunik 
(~ told Alpatoy to telephone him at the GSFG frame room at 
. Zossen/Wuensdorf, adding, “When we spesk we must do so care- 
. fully. We know what the matter is, so we will speak care- 
: fully." This indicated clearly that by 0415 hours the GSFG 
Signal Directorate and General Dudakov, the Chief Signal rer 
Officer, had been informed of the discovery of nefakiiaoen) 
chamber, viewed it with extreme suspicion, and planned to re- 
route circuits passing ower the target cables. This coincides 
meatiy with the departure from the tap site of the Soviets at 
0330. At 0630 Vyunik telephoned Alpatow at the Karlehorst 
Signal Center and informed him that Lt. Colonel Yolochko, 
Deputy Chief of the Lines Departuent, GSFG, had left Wuensdorf 
at 0625 to go “there.” VYyunik, in a resigned tone, then added 
that all that remained for his and Alpatow to do was to sit - 
and wait. 

In due course Lt. Colonel Zolochko arrived at the site, 
accompanied by an unnamed Colonel and Captain Bartash, the 
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Commander of the working party. By this time the Soviets 
apparently had brought circuit diagrams to the site and vere 
aware of the pair allocations on the affected cables. There 
was considerable dincussica of the discovery, and one of the 
crew actually entered the chamber and made a superficial «nd 
incoaclusive examiaation. Shortiy afterwards the statenent, 
“the cable is tapped,” was made for the first tine on the 
scene. ‘ 

At about this time (0635 hours) Lt. Vyuaik tele- 
phoned Major Alpatey and asked whether he had received the 
“task” and whether its meaning was clear. Alpatov replied 
that he had received and understood the sasigument. Speaking 
im upusually vague terns, Vyumik instructed Alpatov to take 
over two low-frequency channels, presumably provided by the 
EGB signals organisation. (These channels would provide tele- 
phone commnications between Berlin and Wuensdorf via overhead 
lime and would by-pass the tapped cables.) Vyunik added that 
they could contique necessary technical discussions on the 
met facilities. 

Although teletype traffic contimued until the tap wires 
were cut - at 1535 hours on Guuday afternoon ~ the last tele-.. 
phone call of any interest was placed sometime between 0600 
aad 0900 hours on 22 April, when aa agitated General speaking 
from Marshal Grechko's apartment atteupted to contact Colonel 
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Koteyuba, who was thea acting for Greer] Dibrova, Berlia ~ 
Commandant. Unable to locate Koteyuba, the General talked to 
Colosel Pomosasnovekii, Chief of Staff of the Berlin Gerrigon, 
stressing the urgency ef bis call. Pomosasovekii prosised to 
find Koteyubs at once and get hin to reture the call. ‘The 
‘ retura call was sot istercepted, but there appears to be so 
doubt that Marshal Grechko bad by this time been inforned of 
the discovery and wished to discuss it with Colonel Koteyuba. . 
7 A few telephone calls were attenpted after this, but thd oper- 
ators refused to place the calls, aod in one case a Karlshorst 
4 operator said, “I wou't put you through to anyone. Doa't ‘ring, 
“o ' that’s all. I won't answer you any more. It's in the order.” 
: Between C700 and 0800 hours a sumber of additional Soviet 
: officers arrived at the excavation, including Colonel Gusev 
of the KGB Signals Regiment. A Russiao-speaking German was 
beard to remark that a “commission” was expected, and a Soviet 
officer said that they would await the arrival of this coenis- 
sion before making & decision as to what the next step would 
be. Im answer to « question as to whether anything should be 
discoanected, the same officer stated that nothing should be 
done beyond making motion pictures of the chamber. He added, 
however, that the bole providing access to the chamber should 
he enlarged and a detailed inspection should be carried out. 
The general discussion contioued, and the possibility of sone 
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form of explosive booby trap ia the chamber was discussed at 
some length. There was widespread belief that the trap door, 
which in fact provided access to the tunnel proper, was a “box" 
or “battery box” possibly involving a booby trap. One of the 
Soviet officers, probably Zolochko, suggested that, aft: ' every- 
thing had been carefully noted and recorded, a grappling iron 
could be attached to the “box” in order to tear it away. “If 
there is no explosion,” he said, “thea we can calaly go ahead 
and deal with it.” 

Several individuals, presumably German «able splicers, 
agreed that the cables were fully tapped and discussed the 
method employed. ‘They agreed that it must have been done in 
such a way as to render the tap undetectable by measurements, 
although one of them failed to understand why the actual cut- 
ting of the cables was not detected. He added that at that 
time “everyone must have been quite drunk.” The Germans con- 
tinued to speculate on the nature of the “box” and about the 
means of access to the tap cLamber. One of them said, “They 
themselves w'zt have some means of entering this place, but 
oaturally it's highly improbable that they have constructed 
& passage for getting from here to there!" 

Some of those present apparently believed that the tap 
was an old one and had been abar oned due to recent faults 
on the cable. During this discussion the microphone was 
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twice noted, but was not recognized for what it was. Ia the 


Fs 


first instance the speaker said, “That is aot a microphone," 
and ia the second it was described as “a black ball.” 

The general discussion continued, with speculation as to 
the nature of the “battery box" and with several comments that 
it should be possible to identify the tappers “from the sake 
of the materials” and the techaiques employed. While the Ger- 
mans began work enlarging the hole around the tap chamber, the 
Soviets discussed in soue detail the order in which techoical 
experts and administrative representatives would carry out 
their inspection. The Soviets identified the lead-off cable 
as “not ours,” indicating that after the inspection they planned 
to discounect the lead-off cable and to “check how far it goes 
from here" - probably by means of electrical measurements. It 
is evident that at this time (approximately 1130 hours) the 
Soviets and Germans were still unaware cf the existence of the 
tuanel, the means of access to the tap chamber, or those re- 
sponsible for the tap. | 

At approximately 1145 hours one of the German crew was 
heard to exclaim, “The box is an entry to a shaft!" 

From the tenor of the ensuing conversation it would seen - 
that a emall hole had been made near the still-intact trap 
door. The Germans debated the removal of the trap door, but 
coatinued to work at and around it despite the alternate 
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suggestion that “we should open up the road opposite uatil 
we reach the cable or the shaft.” By approximately 1230 
they had removed the hiages and entered the lower part of 
the tap chamber. The padlock which secured the trap door’ from 
below was examined and was identified as “of English origin.” 
Failing to open the door separating the tap chamber from the 
equipment chamber, the Germans, after approximately twenty sin- 
utes, broke a hole through the wall and gained visual access 
to the equipment chamber, which they described as “a long 
passage." By 1300 they evidently had enlarged the access liole 
and described “a completed installation - a telephone exchange. . 
TTT An installation for listening in /Abhoeranlage7." 
Additional motion pictures were made and frequent excla- 
mations of wonder and admiration were heard. At 1420 a Soviet 
Colenel, probably Zolochko; a person addressed ac Nikolai 
Ivanovich, probably Major Alpatov; aod a Captain, presumably 
Bartash, entered the chamber and discussed the method used 
by the tappers in gaining access to the cables. Zolochko 
evidently still believed that this was done “from above." 
Conversations iodicated that the joint Soviet-German comsis- 
gion, mentioned earlier, had already visited the site and ° 
established the nature of the installation without going iato 
technical details. 
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Measurements of parts of the interior were then taken, 
discussion of the installation became general, and the partici- 
pasts clearly indicated that the means of access and full impli- 
cations of the operation were finally appreciated. Conversations 
reflected that ail present realized that the planning of the 
tunnel approach to the cables must have necessitated a very 
detailed study of relevant maps and planus. The stress to which 
the roof of the chambers would be subjected and the necessity 
of preparing the lead-off cables beforehand were mentioned, 
and a German was heard to exclaiz, “It must have cost a pretty 
penny." A Russian-speaking German added, admiringly, “How 
meatly and tidily they have done it." It was decided that 
work on the tunnel must have been carried out during the day 
when the sound of the street traffic would drown any noise, 
whereas the actual tapping was done “during the night, between 
one and two o'clock, when the traffic on the cables is slight.” 

One of the Germaas rather indignantly exclaimed, “What a 
filthy trick. And where you would least expect it." -- to 
which another replied, “Guleas one had seen it for oneself, 
nobody would believe it." 

Between 1515 and 1530 hours the tap wires were cut, and 
at about 1545 the attention of the Germans began to concentrate 
on the microphone itself. One of them assumed it to be an 
“alarm device - probably a microphone,” to give warning of 
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approaching motor traffic, and added that it ought to be 
photographed. At 1550 hours work began on dismantling 
the microphone. Shortly afterward the microphone went 
dead and, after 11 moaths aad 11 days, the operational 
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V-5: CSHP History: “Soviet Discovery of the Berlin Tunnel,” (Tape 
Transcript) Undated (MORI: 145737). 


The entry of the Soviet and East German security forces into the tunnel 
was monitored by specially concealed microphones. This is a transcript 
of the recording. Much of it is garbled. The English voices are those of 
US intelligence officers listening to the activity in the tunne!—their com- 
ments were accidentally recorded at the same time. 
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V-6: CSHP History of the Berlin Tunnel, Undated (MORI: 144450). 


V-7: CSHP History of the Berlin Tunnel, V. “Production,” [from the 
Berlin Tunnel Operation], Undated (MORI: 144445). 


V-8: CSHP History of the Berlin Tunnel: Appendix B. “Recapitulation of 
the Intelligence Derived,” Undated (MORI: 145735). 


These documents describe the importance of the Berlin Tunnel as a 
source of intelligence information. The volume and the quality of the 
information derived suggests that the tunnel was a valuable source 
despite having been compromised early in the planning process. Until 
the relevant Soviet records are made available to researchers a compre- 
hensive evaluation of the project will not be not possible, however. 
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C. Bertin tunnel efi. ; 
Soviet discovery of a tunnel in the Altglien-.. 

icke section of East Berlin allegedly on 22 April : 

1956 put an end to a mos we CIA-MI-6 op- 

eration against the RIS. CIA and MI-6 personnel 

had tapped into the main telephone and telegraph 

lines of the Soviet forces between Moscow and Berlin 

und trunk lines between Berlin and major East German 

cities. The tunnel was about 500 yards long and was 

constructed from a position just inside the US sec- 

tor in extreme south Berlin. GD 


informed his KGB principals of Allied planning for 4 
the tunnel in which he was a participant prior to 
his early 1955 departure for Berlin. Because of 


w 


the worthwhile information developed from the opera- 
tion on the Allied side, it is presumed that the 
Soviets were faced with either stopping a potentially 
_. harmful operation and losing a valuable penetration 
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agent in Blake or else in protecting Blake and 
xisking unauthorised disclosure of classified in-—" 
formation. ‘They chose the latter course and allowed 
it to ru apparently wimpeded from May 1955 to april 
1956 when a Soviet maintenance crew "found" the tun- 
Analysis of the telephone traffic soon re- 
vealed that of the telephone lines tapped, 25 car- 
ried RIS conversations, mostly of the GmU and of 
the BU units attached to wariows wits of the Group 
of Soviet Forces Germany (GSFC). The CI product 
from the operation consisted primarily of the iden- 
tifications of-ever 350 GRU and BU officers in East 
Germany, another 300 ZGB officers in East Germany 
and the USSR, and GRU officers in the USSR. the 
operation developed a total of about 2,000 names of 
CI interest. The tap also had the effect of identi- 
fying Soviet intelligence units by number and loca- 
tion in East Germany. | | 
FI/D initially was responsible for processing 
the voice circuits containing RIS conversations. In 


January 1958 the (gimme) componet was formally , 
attached to §R/CI/ Research and Support (R6S) where 
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reports on the RIS were issued and summaries were 


made of RIS information for the SR/CI/RSS files. 


The project was completed in late 1958. _ 
_ Aatde from the large number of RIS officers 
exposed as a result of the Tunnel operation there 
was also developed direct information on Seviet in- 
telligence organizations. For example, lengthy 
collated reports were disseminated as a result of 
the Tumnel operation on: KGB radio intercept cape- 
headquarters in Moscow; telephone numbers, addresses, 


and field post sumbers of R18 units in East Germany; 


personnel end organization of the Potsdam headquar- 
ters of the EGI"s third (Counterintelligence in the 
Soviet Armed Forces) Directorate; and organization, 
cases, liaison, security, tradecraft, and adminis- 
tration of the Operations Department of the KGB's 
Directorate of Special Departments in Potsdan. 
There also was produced a collated study of the or- 
ganization and personnel of the KGB headquarters; 
the organization and activities of the KGB advisors 
to the NfS Main Department I; personnel and location 
of GRU and GSPG RU communications units; and Soviet 
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refatriates at the Berlin consulate. this informs- 
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The following statistics may be of interest in evaluating 


the project: 


a. Three cables were tapped. They contained 273 
metallic pairs capable of transmitting « total of approx- 
imately 1206 communications channels. The saxiaus auuber 
of channels in use at any one tine epproxinated 509. Gn 
the average 28 telegraphic circuits aad 121 voice circuits 
were recorded constinucusly. Approximately 50,000 reels -~ 


of enqnetio tage Seve anes - came 35 tons. , _— 
d. The (Ulmmimn) Processing center saployed a peak 


nuaber of 317 persces. Twenty thousacd Soviet two-hour 
voice reels containing 368,000 conversations vere fully 
transcribed. Im addition, 13,500 German two-hour voice 
reels were received and 5,500 reels containing 75,000 
cosversations were processed. Seventeen thousand of 
these conversations fully transcribed. 

c. rue (fell Seater employed 356 people at 
its pesk. Eighteen thousand six-hour Soviet teletype 
reels and 11,000 six-hour German teletype reels were 
completely transcribed. It should be borne in aind 
that many of these reela contained as many as 18 
separate circuits, sowz of which utilized tise-division ~ 
multiplex to create additional circuits. The potential 


of any gives six-hour teletype reel was approxizately 
216 hours of teletype sessages. Both plain text and 
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eucrypted traffic was received. The daily output vas 
about 4,000 fest of teletype messages. Printed ia book 
form, theses messages would have filled 4 space ten feet 
wide, 15 feet long, sud eight feet high. 

4. <A emall processing unit (two to four persons) 
was waistained at the Berlin site to permit on-the-spot 
moaitering cf engineering circuits for the protection of 
the project aad scanning of the more productive circuits 
for the “hot™ intelligence. Daily reports of sufficient 
value to warrant alectrical transnission to Washington 

@. .. Processing,of the backlogged material cos- 
tisued until 30 September 1958 and resulted ia a total 
of 1,750 reports plus 90,000 translated messages or 
coaversatiocas. 

2. The total cost of the project was $6,700,000. 
The inforsation trea this saterial was disseniasted ia 

a clesely coatrolled systen called Appeadix B 
consists of « gummary cf the véelue of material received 
together with typical custouer comsents. Despite cur knowl- 
edge of the fact that certain elements of the Soviet Govern- ~ 
meat were aware of our plans to tap these cables, we have no 
evidence that the Soviets attenpted to feed us deception 
material through this source. 
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/Y¥ the MISSORICAL SEVIEW PRURa of 
‘ qg Cumbral Intelligencs Aguacy 
‘ge ——— 
APPENDIX 8B . 
NE i ore me 
RECAPITULATION OF DER 


Set forth below are « recapitulatica of intelligence 
Ge 
derived froe tne fillbs foateri21 and some typical consuser 


coumeats 
| 
The GD operation provided the United States and the 


, British with a esique source of currest istelligeace on the 


Soviet Orbit of a kind and quality which bad act been avail- 


able s ps, Responsible - ficials cos- 
rant SF é@urieg ite productive phase, to be the 


prime source of early waruiag concerning Soviet intentions ia 


Europe, if sot world-wide. Bie 8 S00 comgies os iteus 
of intelligence for ore either a unique or sost 


timely and reliable source. 


POLITICAL 

Throughout the life of source (11 May 1955 - 22 April 
1936) x yore jevt currently informed of Soviet intentions is 
Berl in; provided the inside story of every “incident” 
occurring is Berlia during the period - a story which waa in 
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each case considerably at variance with accounts of the same 


we 

incident as reported by other sources. @@jjjpyshowed that, 
contrary to estimates by other sources, the Soviets at that 
time did not intend to relinquish their prerogatives vis-a- 
vis the other three occupying powers despite continually 
increasing pressygg, from the East Germans to assert their sov- 
ensign in East Berlin as well as in the rest of East Germany. 

VME SL 


em provided a clear picture of the unpreparedness, confusion, 
and indecision among Soviet and East German officials whenever 
an incided@@ccurred ia Bast Berlin involving citizens of one 
‘of the Western powers. 7 a 
The Soviet decision e ‘implenent the _establishaent of an 
East German Aray wis disclosed : p October 1955, 


time to aotity cur representatives at the Foreign Ministers 


Conference in Geneva to that effect. 

He provided a detailed account of the Soviet program 
for implementation of the decisions of the 20th Party Congress, 
including measures to suppress ucrest among Soviet nuclear 
scientists resulting from a too-literal interpretation of the 
new theory of collective leadership and the denigration of 
Stalin. 

The,gregress of Marshal Zhukov's attempt to curtail the 
influence of the political officer in the Soviet Armed Forces 


nael 
(which led to his subsequent downfall) was traced infamy. 


(2yaxs) 
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waterial from the autumn of 1955 to mid-April 1956. 

> ae considerable intellgggnce on the relation- 
ships between various key military and political figures of 
the Soviet hierarchy and on relations between the Poles and 


‘ 
the Soviet military forces stationed in Poland. 


a. Reorganization of the Soviet Ministry of 


b. Soviet plans to implezent the Warsaw Pact by 
increasing Soviet-Satellite military coordination. 

c. Inplenentat ion of the ihe publicly announced 
intention to reduce the eweegth | of the Soviet Armed Forces. 

d. Identification of several thousand Soviet 
officer: personnel. ; 

“xr 

a. Development of an improved nuclear delivery 
capability in the Soviet Air Army in East Germany. 

b. Re-equipment of the Soviet Air Army ia East 
Germany with new bombers and twin-jet interceptors 
having an airborne radar capability. 

c. Doubling of the Soviet bomber strength in 


Poland and the appearance there of a new fighter division. 


(rates) 
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d. Identification and location of approximately 
100 Soviet Air Force installations in the USSR, East 
Germany, and Poland, iucluding a number of key aircraft 
factories. ’ 
Ground Forces 


a. Order of battle of Soviet ground forces within 


the USSH not previously ideotified or not located for 


several years by any other source. 


b. Soviet training plans for the spring and early 
summer lows 1956 in Bast Germany and Poland. 

c. Identification of —- thousand Soviet field 
post nuabers (used by G-2 te (oetene Soviet order of 
battle intelligence). ain 
on : 7 

&. Reduction in the status and personnel strength 
of the Soviet Naval Forces. 

b. Organization and administrative procedures of 
the Headquarters of the Soviet Baltic Fleet and Soviet 
Naval Bases on the Baltic Coast. 


SCIENTIFIC 


Identification of several hundred personalities associ- 
ated with the Soviet Atomic Energy (AE) Progras. 


Association of certain locations io the USSR with AE 


(ssf) 


activities. 
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Organization and activities of Wismuth SDAG (mining 
uraniuam in the Aue area of East Germany). 


OPERATIONAL 
Organization, functions, and procedures of the Soviet 

Tatelligence Services in East Germany; identification of 

‘several hundred Soviet Intelligence personalities in East 
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The Berlin Crisis 


By the mid-1950s the Soviets’ Berlin strate gy had changed. Although 
the expulsion of the Western Allies from the city undoubtedly remained 
a goal, after the suppression of the Berlin uprising in 1953 the Soviets 
gradually moved to at least a general acceptance of the status quo in 
Central Europe. For the Soviet Premier , Nikita Khrushche vy, in particular, 
the first priorities in Soviet German policy were the stabilization and 
legitimization of the Soviet-backed East German regime. Ironically, 
Khrushche v seems to have been primarily concerned that the rapid revi- 
talization of West Germany would allow it to break free of American 
influence and pursue a conservative-led irredentist policy in Central and 
Eastern Europe. That the Bonn Republic might remain a pacific, demo- 
cratic state seems to have been dismissed as an implausibility by the 
Kremlin. By the fall of 1958, the Soviet leadership had apparently con- 
vinced itself that Bonn was planning to displace Soviet influence in 
Eastern Europe by a strategy of far-reaching economic penetration. 

The possibility of West German military action was discounted but not 
precluded. '! 


Khrushche v thus acted to prop up the East German regime and dislodge 
Western forces from Berlin before the West German regime could grow 
too strong and independent. Asa curtain raiser, the Soviets resumed reg- 
ular interference with military trains to and from Berlin early in 1958. 
That November, Khrushchev issued a demand that the Western powers 
renounce their rights in Berlin in favor of the DDR. On the 27th of that 
month, he threatened to transfer unilaterally Soviet control of East Berlin 
and of the access routes to West Berlin to the DDR within the next six 
months, thereby putting an end to quadripartite control of the city and 
forcing the Western Allies to deal directly with the East German regime. 


But the willingness of the US, Great Britain, and France to negotiate a 
solution to the Berlin problem seems to have convinced Khrushchev that 

it would be possible to persuade the West to abandon its support of what 
he perceived to be Bonn’s aggressive designs toward Eastern Europe. In 
January 1959, Khrushchev sent clear signals that he would not go to war 
over Berlin, but would not be part of an agreement that included the 

Bonn government—which then had as its Chancellor the Christian Dem- 
ocrat Konrad Adenauer—as a signatory. Khrushchev’s subsequent will- 
ingness to submit the whole German question to a meeting of Foreign 
Ministers suggests that, by the following March, displacement of the 


' Vladislav M. Zubok. “Khrushchev and the Berlin Crisis (1958-1962)"Cold War Interna- 
tional History Project (Washington, DC: Woodrow Wilson International “enter for Schol- 
ars, 1993), pp. 3-8. 


Western powers from Berlin had moved into second place in Soviet pri- 
orities behind a draft German peace treaty. But this new plan fizzled: 
none of the Western Allies would agree to abandon Bonn and Khrush- 
chev himself decided to defer the question, first until his trip to the US to 
meet with President Eisenhower that Fall and then until the Four-Power 
summit scheduled for the following May. In the meantime, he counseled 
patience to the East Berlin regime, but continued to pressure the Western 
Allies into a final settlement by threatening to sign a separate Soviet— 


East German peace treaty.” 


By the spring of 1960 it must have become apparent to Khrushchev that 
this strategy had not worked; that Western solidarity remained intact, and 
that a peace treaty and a solution of the Berlin question on terms agree- 
able to the Soviet Union was not in the offing. He thus used 1 May 
shoot-down of Francis Gary Powers’ U-2 spy plane as a pretext to kill 
the Paris summit, thereby avoiding being “outgunned and humiliated” on 
the Berlin question.’ In doing so he also bought time to await possibly 
favorable changes in the Western leadership constellation: West German 
Chancellor Adenauer was faced with elections that September; President 
Eisenhower certainly was going to be replaced the following November. 
Replacement of one or both of these key figures might produce a politi- 
cal environment more favorable to a Soviet-backed peace treaty.* Or so it 
was possible for Khrushchev to hope. 


The principal intelligence problem in this Berlin crisis was to understand 
Khrushchev’s shifting motives and to gauge how far he would go—and 
in which direction. However, as was frequently the case in analysis of 
political events, the US Intelligence Community often had little more to 
go on than was reported in the open press. Under such circumstances, 
the CIA’s role was primarily to serve as a clearinghouse for information 
brought in from every conceivable source. The value of the intelligence 
provided to policymakers thus generally derived more from the experi- 
ence and expertise of the intelligence officers producing the reports than 
from their access to any special sources of information. In this situation, 


? Hope M. Harrison, “The Berlin crisis and the Khrushchev-Ulbricht Summits in Moscow, 
9 and 18 June 1959,” Cold War International History Project Bullezin 11 (Winter 1998), 

p. 205. 

* Sherman Kent, the Chairman of the Board of National Estimates from 1952-67, was 
present at the May 1960 Paris Summit to provide intelligence support to the US delegation. 
In 1972 he wrote up his impressions of the event in an article for the CiA’s professional 
journal, Studies in Intelligence. This has been reproduced in Donald P. Steury, ed., Sherman 
Kent and the Board of National Estimaies (Washington, D.C.: Center for the Study of Intel- 
ligence, 1994), pp. 157-172. 

* Zubok, pp. 12-13. 


intelligence derived from clandestine sources frequently filled in impor- 
tant gaps, or contributed an added dimension that otherwise would not 


be present. 


As can be seen from the following documents, policymakers were pro- 
vided with a broad spectrum of intelligence reporting. The most compre- 
hensive, long-range analysis generally appeared in the periodic NIEs or 
Special National Intelligence Estimates (SNIEs). But, as these could sel- 
dom be written quickly enough to keep up with developments, it was 
necessary to backstop and update this analysis with daily and weekly 
reports. These in turn provided much of the information used by the 
Board of National Estimates to draft the NIEs. Policymakers and senior 
officials also were kept apprised of events through daily briefings and— 
less frequently—other kinds of communications that do necessarily 
appear in the historical record. 


As the crisis developed over 1959, the status of the Soviet military pres- 
ence in East Berlin was seen to be a key indicator of Soviet intentions. 
The KGB base in Karlshorst thus was closely monitored. Throughout the 
spring of 1959, there was much movement of Soviet personnel, but by 
the end of June it became obvious that, although the Soviets had dele- 
gated control of the sector crossings and access routes to the DDR, there 
would be no significant diminution in the Soviet presence in East Ber- 
lin.* This fact helped Western analysts gauge Khrushchev’s threats of a 
separate peace and decide how best to respond. Actually, it is still far 
from clear whether Khrushchev had ever intended a Soviet pullout frorn 
East Berlin-——but then had been dissuaded by Western persistence—or 
whether it had all been a sham all along. 


* David E. Murphy, Sergei Kondrashev, and George Bailey, Battleground Berlin, 
(New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1997), pp. 317-319. 
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VI-1. Current Intelligence Weekly Summary: “USSR Threatens Western 
Position in Berlin,” 13 November 1958 (MORI: 45621). 


A near-contemporaneous analysis of Khrushchev’s actions, largely from 
open sources, this report supplements the publicly available information 
with additional material from diverse sources—such as an appraisal of 
East Germany’s ability to provide trained air traffic controllers. 
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VI-2. Current Intelligence Weekly Summary: “Internal Situation in East 
Germany,” 11 December 1958 (MORI: 45626). 


Much like a newspaper, CIA often supplemented its daily reporting with 
longer, more in-depth analyses, such as this piece on the internal situa- 
tion in the DDR that provides background on the situation in Berlin. 
Such reports generally reached a wider audience than if they were writ- 
ten in an NIE. 
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VI-3. SNIE 100-13-58: Soviet Objectives in the Berlin Crisis, 
23 December 1958. 


In this, the first Estimate to appear on the 1958 Berlin crisis, the Board of 
National Estimates takes advantage of its relative “distancing” from 
events to summarize and analyze developments before projecting future 
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SOVIET OBJECTIVES IN THE BERLIN CRISIS 


To asseas Soviet objectives and probable policy in the Berlin situation. 


1. Moscow's move to raise the issue of 
Bertin at this time ts probably not the re- 


_ galt of any single development but stems 


from several factors; some of 


- these bear on the dhoring up of the Com- 


c. Tomove the West toward acceptance 
of the USSR's version of the status quo 
in Eastern Burope. ples 

@ To foster discord among the NATO 
states, to reduce West German confidence 
in tts allies, and to encourage Bonn to 
seek a separate deal with the USSR on 
the German problem. 


3. If the Soviets fail to make significant 
progress in possible negotiations with the 
Allies, they will sooner or later have to 
face up to the question of fulfilling their 
announced intention to turn over to East 
Germany their controls over access °° 
West Bertin. Their decision will be grea+- 
ly aflected by the Soviet assessment of 
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VI-4. Current Intelligence Weekly Summary: “The Berlin Situation,” 
15 January 1959 (MORI: 144339). 


This excerpt from the weekly summary reports on the Soviet Peace 


Proposal announced five days previously and places it in context with 
concurrent developments in Germany and elsewhere. 
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VI-S. Cable: “Current Status Report Soviet Compound Karishorst”. . ., 
16 January 1959 (MORI: 144340). 


VI-6. Cable: “Current Status Report Soviet Intelligence Services East 
Germany,” 21 January 1959 (MORI: 144341). 


VI-7. Cable: “B[ejrifijn Sitrep,” 11 February 1959 (MORI: 144342). 


These reports show the Soviets making preparations for a large-scale 
evacuation of military personnel from Berlin, but also provide evidence 
that the KGB intended to remain. The Current Weekly Intelligence Sum- 
mary (Document VI-5) received a wide distribution, but the other three 
documents (‘VI-6, 7, 8) represent raw intelligence reporting—a key 
source for both current intelligence reports and the longer range Esti- 
mates. Only in exceptional circumstances would a policymaker receive 
intelligence in this form. 
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3. AFTER FLURRY SOVICT STATE SECURITY (mas) CEPAATURES REPORTED LaTE 
FALL $8 WHICH PROBABLY CONBECTED WITH WITHORMMAL ADVISERS, SYESEQUDTT NaS 
’ CCPARTURES CURTAILED. GERAD! 0-OEK SF WO 0-i B ADLATIVOLY Sei OR 
PORSONNO, SEPORTED OCPARTED; GLY SLIGHTLY AGOVE AVOUGE. HO COMFIMATION TimT 
MVISERS AETURNED OCA. iN. 
s. 8 RE! "S VITINN KARLSIORST COMPOUND REED BY APPROKIMATELY 16 URITS 
im Last Gnaren 1998. TS FICE COMPARES WITH FIGURE OF CIRCA $0 URITS ORDPPED 
THIRD GUAATER HAY OF WANCH PICKED UP GH PAPER IOEDIATELY AS OLITARY OR SOVIET 
' Oenesy muti. THIS WHOICATES GRADUAL TRUGTER HS HOBO TO OTHER COVER BUT 
1OT <3 SHMAP REDUCTION MES PORSONML. PREVIGUSLY AEFonsCD PLANS FOR EVACUATION 


’ KGB MEADQUAATERS BUILDING AT ST ANTONIUS HOSPITAL RECDATLY COMTI@ED BUT DATE 
MOT YET tomar. 
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PROBABILITY SOVIETS MAKING FIRM PREPARATIONS CARRY OUT AS MINIMUM ACTION 
COMPLETE TRANSFER COR REMAINING VESTIGES OCCUPATION RIGHTS EAST BRLN UPON 
EXPIRATION SIX MONTHS CEADLINE. APPARENT SOVS DESIROUS HAVING PREPARATIONS 
COMPLETE ENABLE SUCH TURNOVER EVEN IF SUBSEQUENTLY MAY POSSIBLY.OECIDE OCFER 
TIMING OR TAKE ALTERNATE ACTION POSSIBLY AS RESULT SUBSTANCE PROGRESS NEGOTIATION 
WITH WEST. \ de® 
2. CELIEVE FOLLOWING PORTIONS REF REPORTING PARTICULARLY eel". 
PREPARATIONS CURRENTLY UNCERMAY PHYSICALLY REMOVE VESTIGES SOV MILITARY qik = 
OCCUPATION EAST GRLN. CERTAIN RIS PERSONNEL REPORTED CHANGING OPS CCYER FROM 
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MILITARY TO SOV TRADE CELEGATION OR EMGASSY CAST GRLN WHILE OTHER RIS TyPES 
GEING MOVED EITHER GSFC HQ WENSOORF OR ELSEMERE OUTSIDE 

MEW QUARTERS REPORTED CURRENTLY BEING READIED AREA PRESSABLY 
FOR SOV MILITARY UNITS WOW LOCATED EAST ALL SQV LONG DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMECTIONS TO KARLSHONST TO GE DISCOMECTED 2€4% 
TWEE 16M JU-PAIR CABLE LINE CURRENTLY REPORTED WER 
CETMEEN GRU | 
FOR COMPLETION GY 25 MAY | ERTAIN SOV ) 
REPORTED MOMED FROM KARLSHORST TO VICINITY STRMSEERG p | iencersry 
SOVS WOULD UNDERTARE ABOVE ACTIVITY THEY SERIGUS ABOUT REMOVING THEIR 
MILITARY UNITS FROM CAST GRLM SUGGEST WHILE SOVS HY 
PHYSICALLY MOVE QUTSIDE CAST GRLM THEY WILL STILL REMAIN CLOSELY TIED OOR GOVT 
AND IN CLOSE PROXIMITY GRLM. FURTHER, PREVIOUSLY REPORTED APPEARANCE SOVIET 
AIR FORCE INSTRUCTORS FOR COR VOLKSARMEE LUFT BASC PERSCIMEL ALSO APPEARS 
SIGNIFICANT SOV INTENTIONS THIS CONNECTION. 


3. G08 COMMENT:.: ALTHOUGH COLCEIVALE THESE INDICATIONS UNDERTAMEN BY 
CESIGN SUGGEST TO WEST FIRM SOVIET POSTURE AMD DETERMINATION DIVEST THEMSELYS: 
“OCCUPATION RESPONSIBILITY (EXCEPT FOR GSFG) IN FAVOR DOR, COUBT THIS TE 

CASE AMD BELIEVE EXTENT OF ACTUAL PREPARATIONS NOTED CLEARLY INCICATIYG S221 3° 
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SOVIET INTENTION MAKE FULL TURNOVER CONTROL FUNCTIONS DOR AS ANNOUNCED. 00 


WOT FEEL HAVE SUFFICIENTLY FIRM INTELLIGENCE HERE NOW SPECULATE WITH Any 
AUTHORITY FURTHER ON EXTENT OR TIMING WHICH BERLIN ACCESS MAY GE RESTRICTED. 


OR METHODS DERCISE CONTROL FUNCTIONS BY COR CURING PERIOD WOEDIATELY AFTER 
TAKEOVER. CEVELOPVENTS NEAR FUTURE CONNECTION EXCHANGE NOTES POSSIBLE AGREED 
MM FURTER LIGHT THESE POINTS. 


C/s Conmenti - Reported 2chstfuetion-of i“ndge permancnt housing and administrati: 
complex in East Germany. 


VI-8. Current Intelligence Weekly Summary: “Communist Tactics 
Against West Berlin,” 5 February 1959 (MORI: 28210). 


With Khrushchev more-or-less quiescent on Berlin in February 1959, the 
Current Intelligence Weekly Summary took advantage of the opportunity 
to summarize Soviet tactics to date. Such reporting supported and antici- 
pated NIEs and SNIEs then in production or scheduled to appear—- 
almost as a kind of “interim Estimate” (see below, Document VI-1 1). 
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VI-9. Current Intelligence Weekly Summary: “Flight of Refugees From 
East Germany,” 12 February 1959 (MORI: 45580). 


The DDR’s biggest problem—and a major factor in the Berlin crisis— 
was the steady hemorrhage of defectors to the West. CIA tracked East 
Germany’s refugee problem and reported on it periodically. 
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VI-10. SNIE 100-2-59: Probable Soviet Courses of Action Regarding 
Berlin and Germany, 24 February 1959. 


Written in response to a request from Secretary of State Christian Herter, 
this Estimate addresses a series of questions concerning probable Soviet 
actions concerning Berlin and likely responses to proposed US actions. 
Compare it with Document VI-9, above. Estimates are, of course, gener- 
ally much longer than current intelligence reports, but also are far more 
predictive in format and general subject matter. 
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PROBABLE SOVIET COURSES OF ACTION REGARDING 


BERLIN AND GERMANY’ 


‘ 


THE PROBLEM 
To estimate Soviet objectives and tactics with respect to negotiation over Ber- 
lin and Germany, the likelihood of Soviet turnover of access controls to the East 
German regime, and Bloc reactions to certain Western responses to this action. 
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VI-11. Current Intelligence Summary: “USSR Prepares To Vacate East 
Berlin,” 5 March 1959 (MORI: 45584). 


With Khrushchev threatening to turn over to East Germany all Soviet 
rights in Berlin as well as control of the access routes to the western half 
of the city, the status of the Soviet garrison in Berlin was seen as a solid 
indicator of future Soviet actions. The Soviet presence in Karlshorst thus 
was Closely monitored. Note the shift in the tone of this document as 
compared with Document VI-5, above. 
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VI-12. CIA Memorandum: “Soviet and Other Reactions to Various 
Courses of Action in the Berlin Crisis,” 27 March 1959 (MORI: 14231). 


Written solely for the President and his senior advisers, this CIA memo- 
randum addresses issues similar to the SNIE prepared one month before 
(see Document VI-11), but discusses the possible outcomes of some of 
the more extreme courses of action that might be taken by the United 
States. It also refers specifically to the possibility that the Berlin crisis 
might escalate into an intercontinental nuclear exchange. 
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TS# 141931b 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


27 March 1959 
MEMORANDUM 


SUBJECT: Soviet and Other Reactions to Various US Courses of 
Action in the Berlin Crisis 


THE PROBLEM . 
, , . / 
To estimate Soviet and other reactions to four US courses 
of action in the event of failure of negotiations in the Berlin 
crisis and Soviet interference with Western access, The courses 
of action are: (a) a substantial effort to reopen ground access 
to West Berlin by Jocal action; (b) a substantial effort to reopen 
air acceee; (c) reprisals against the Communists in other areas; 


and {d) preparations for general war. 


INTRODUCTION 


l, The consequences of any US course of action on the 


international scene will always depend on the context of events 


Toe: APPROVED FOR RELEAS' 
APRIL 1994 
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within which the US makes its move, and on the manner, style, and 
timing of the action. Im the present Berlin crisie there has 
already been extensive maneuver on both sides. The issues at 
stake have been defined in various ways, ranging from the 


relatively narrow question of Berlin's status to the wider problem 


_ of European and even of world security. Propaganda and diplomacy 


are continuously active. Neither eide has finally defined ite own 
position, while it teste as far as it may the strength and resolution 
of the advereary. Given the importazce and dangers implicit in 
the whole complex of iseues surrounding the Berlin problem, the 
mood end eves the intentions of the protagonists may shift as the 


crieie ie prolonged. 


2. Thie being the situation, an estimate of the consequences 
of certain US courses of action in the Berlin crisis presents 
peculiar difficulties. It is impoesible to predict the particular 
context of evente within which these actions might be taken, and 
we think it important to point out that an estimate made without 
knowledge of thie context might be seriously misleading. A 
US move made at a particular juncture of events, or executed 
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in a particular manner, might have consequences altogether 
different from the sare move made under different siueiitintiiees 
or in a different manner, We have therefore not tried to make 

a detailed estimate, but instead have attempted to describe, in 

a geveral way, some of the limits within which we believe the 
consequences of US action would be likely to fall, and to explain 
some of the factors which would be likely to determine these 


consequences, 


3. In particular, Soviet and free world reactions to the 
Western measures listed above would be influences by the 
enue in which negotiations had failed as well as by the underlying 
reasons for thie outcome, Much would depend upon whether the 
Soviet or Western side seemed to be responsible for the final 
breaking off of negotiations. If the whole chain of negotiations 
had been run through, and the breakdown occurred zt the =, 
international tension would be markedly greater than if it came at 
the ministerial level or lower. Incidents arising from harass- 


meat or interference with Allied traffic by Soviet or GDR authorities 
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might have heightened tensions and influenced world opinion 
for or against one side or the other. Similar effects would 
result if either side had begun military preparations. Also, 
the skill with which the Western measures were justified to the 


world would influence both Soviet behavior and free world 


| opinion. 


4. it ie-clear that the whole array of circurnstances 
prevailing when the courses of action under discussion are put 
into play cannot be known in advance. However, in order to 
narrow the range of uncertainty the following general factors, 


applying to all four cases, are assumed to be operative: 


(a) At the time when negotiations break down 
the Western Powers will have made staternents indicating 
that they intend to maintain their rights of etengent 
access to Berlin by force if neceseary. Their public 
posture will be such that resort to force will be clearly 


preparation 
implicit as a next step. Some/tnanifesting readiness for 


war will have been unmiertaken, 
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{b) itis recognized that the Soviets and GDR will 
almost certainly not deny accees to Berlin outright. 
Instead, * they will simply be making access subject to 
certain conditions, beginning presumably with replacement 
of Soviet GDR controllers at checkpoints. Thus, the 
Western justification for resort to force will have to rest 
on the West's own dete rmination that one cr another 


requirement governing access ie in effect a denial of access. 


COURSE A: A substantial effort to reopen ground access by local 


action’ -. defined as the dispatch of a reinforced US battalion, 
with quem @ 6 reinforced division with tactical air support 

in readiness if required, The force will proceed toward the 
opposite end of the autobahn taking over control points as required. 
The force will not fire unless fired upon but will deploy off the 


autobahn if necessary to meet the situation. 


* See SNIE 100-2-59, especially Paragraphs 25 and 26, for an 


estimate of the Soviet reaction in this case. 
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5. Once the Soviete were actually confronted with euch — 
a task force, they might estimate that to oppose it with force 
would set off a train of events which would end in general war. 
If they so concluded they would either seek the advantages of 


eurpriee and the initiative by launching a pre-emptive nuclear 


attack on North America, or they would decide not to oppose the 


Weetern force at all and, while appealing to world opinion and the 
UN, would abandon for the time being their effort to impose the 
conditions on access which had led to the Western action. We 

do not believe, however, that the appearance of a US force 

on the autobaha, without very extensive adcitionzl military 

and psychological preparations, would lead the Soviets to the 


conclusion that the US was willing to proceed to general war. 


6. Instead, Moscow would probably estimate that the 
lacked the military means to deal effectively on a local basis 
with the Soviet forces in the GDR, and that the US, rather than 
increase the scale of military involvement up to and including 


general war, would prefer to make concessions to the Soviet-derma nde 
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on Berlin. We believe, therefore, that the most likely Soviet 
response would be to resist the US division with force. Soviet 
resistance would be aimed at driving the invader from GDR soil 


while minimizing the risk of expanding hostilities. 


7. In this action Moscow could limit itself to use of the 


_East German Army. This would have the advantage of avoiding 


a direct confrontation between Soviet and Western forces, and it 
would lend plausibility to the claim of the GDR to sovereignty and 
ett. On the other hand, there would be definite risks 
in the use of East German forces, The political reliability of 
some of these troops may be regarded by the Soviets ae uncertain 
and they might fear the possibility of defection armong them, 

If the East Germans suffered a defeat or a large-ecale defectiun, 
there might be flash risings in the GDR and the possibility of 
these spreading to Poland or Hungary, or both, We believe that 
the Soviets might atterpt initially to use East German forces for 
setting up road blocks and other obstructive action, but that once 
fighting had broken out they would feel obliged to use their own 
forcee along with East Germans, 
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8. In the greater part of the non-Communist world 
there would alrnost certainly be a strongly adverse reaction to 
.& substantial Western effort to reopen ground access to Berlin 
ty tesed cetien, Tile season sould Glin guimastiiy Soom fear 
of war, and from disapproval of the Western resort to armed force. 
In the more important countries of NATO, public reaction would 
” mabey Go eeleed, ond ends Gipend t came dnguee on bow the 
Soviet obstructive actions appeared ectenat merely to enforce 
technical requirements for GDR supervision of Western accese 
to Berlin, rather than to isolate Berlin from the West and communize 
the city. ‘If the latter case were established there would be 
considerable public support for the Western countermove. Should the 
Western troops succeed in opening the road without violating 
adjacent GDR territory, the action would probably be generally 
approved, but should there be fighting in which Westem troops 
deployed widely, many even in Western countries would believe 


that the West had initiated aggression. 


9. We believe that most of the NATO governments would 
euppert the US move, providing they were convinced that the issue 
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at stake clearly exceeded a mere technicality. Most other 
governments, however, and especially those of neutralist 
countries, would oppose. The matter would almost certainly 

be raised in the UN, Once in the UN General Aseembly (aseu™ing 
that the Security Council could not act), a resolution might be 


passed calling for a withdrawal of forces. This might have the 


“effect of conceding nominal East German control of Western 


access to Berlin. 


COURSE B: A substantial effurt to reopen air access -- Western 


action would be graduated depending upon the degree of Soviet 

and GDR interference. If there is harasement (e.g., barrage 
balloons) which endangers the safety of Western aircraft peaceably 
transiting the corridor, Western combat aircraft will enter the 


corridors to corne to their assistance. 


10. We believe that the USSR would probably refrain from 
attacks on Western aircraft with fighters and antiaircraft fire, 
inasmuch as the USSR would thereby appear before the world as the 
initiator of hostilities which could lead to general war. The Soviets 
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might attempt to interfere with Western aircraft by lese direct. 
means: “accidente" might occur and there would probably be 
ECM interference. Weetern aircraft might be fired on, however, 
if they flew outside of the air corridors, The main Soviet reaction 


would be directed to paiitical exploitation of thie situation, 


especially in the UN. The Soviets would calculate that the 


Weetern action could not be sustained for a long period without 


seriously adverse political effects, evenin the Western countries. 


ll. The extent to which the protection of Western air 
traffic would be condemned or approved by free world opiaion 
would depend in large part on what provocation the USSR had 
given, that is, on how specific its threats to air traffic had been. 
Also, far wider approval would be found for this action if the 
Communists were simultaneously atte rnpting to deny all 
ground access. Even so, the fact that the US had resorted to 


military action would tend to alienate some sec ions of world public 


opinion. 
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COURSE C: Reprisals against the Cormmunists in the form of 


tripartite naval controls on Soviet Bloc merchant shipping -. 


Delays will be imposed for inspection of documents, cargo and 
health conditions, or search for illegally carried pereonnel. This 
will be done in parts and on the high seas. Execution will be 
by US, British, and French naval forces. Collaboration of other 


countries in their ports and national waters will be sought. 


12. The Soviets would reason-that the effects of such an 
interrupiion on the Bloc economy would not be immediate, 
and that these need not therefore determine their short-term 
actions in the Berlin crisis. They would probably not therefore 
desist immediately from whatrver interference they had imposed 
on access to Berlin, They would seek to make maximum prop - 
aganda capital out of the Western action, warning that it -ad 
brought international tension to a new height and was, in fact, 
virtually an act of war. They would undertake whatever legal 
recourse was open to them in international forums including the 
UN, They woulda probably take similar reprisals against the 


shipping of the three powers in Bloc ports and national waters, 
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eulisting the collabozatica of other estates if they could. They 
might also attempt to detain or take custody of merchant shipping 
on the high seas near sw Guile cate exnats end ports. Finally, they 
might declare certain waters, such ae the Black and Baltic 

seas, closed to ships of the three powers. 


’ to 
13. Free world reaction/such restrictions on Bloc 


trade would probably be generally adverse. Such measures 
would be viewed as exclusively retaliatory actions which did not 
contribute to negotiation and settlement of the questions at issue, 
although they would probably win far wider support if they came 

at a time when West Berlin wae under full blockade. Those NATO 
powers which carry on substantial eceaborne trade with the Bloc | 
would be most reluctant to accept the sacrifices entailed in the 
interruption of that trade. Free world opinion generally would be 
inclined to regard euch reprisals as leading to a further deterioration 


of East-Weet relations. 
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COURSE D: Preparations for general war -- Measures of 


partial mobilization to be taken would include unit deployments, 
increased emphasis on readiness of units, on inc reased 
alert posture, and heightened civil defense activity. Public 


awarenese of theese activitiee is assumed, 


14, The extent to which these measures were effective 
in convincing the Soviet leaders that the West was determined 
to go to war over interference with its rights of access to Berlin 
would depend less on these measures thernselves than on what was 
eaid concerning them. The Soviets would probably be convinced 
of the Western intention actually to go to war only if the measures 
were explained to the Western publice as having that meaning. 
If the USSR was convinced that the West was prepared to wage 
general war rather than permit the lose of its rights in Berlin, 
the Soviet matece would almostcertainly reach a sanetene 
settlement which respected basic Western interests. They would 
still come to this, however, only by a series of steps in negotiation, 
hoping that the gradual easing of their position would weaken Western 


resolve and unity and permit the USSR to avoid the appearance of 


backing down abruptly. 
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15. If the military preparations indicated were 
accompanied by credible statements by the highest leaders 
that the Western Powers intended to go to general war over the 
Berlin iseue, there would probably be widespread alarm and 
dismay among the people of the Atlantic community and profound 


disapproval in most of the reset of the world. The re would be 


' demands in the UN for action to halt the trend toward war. Yet 


these would not necessarily be the soumensss or decisive 
reactions. To the extent to which NATO countries recognized 
that the issue posed over Berlin really involved the defense of 
the free world, we believe that public opinion would accept the 
Western measures with firmness and resignation. This would 
be especially true if it were widely believed that large-scale 
military preparations held good promiee of maintaining the 
eseential Western position without actual resort to war. We 
cannot judge at thie time whether euch reactions would be 


likely to ouweigh those of fear and opposition. 


16, If military preparations and declarations of intent 


to go to general war had not produced a shift in the Soviet 
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eee; 


position and the Western Powers then iseued an ultimatum 
demanding a redrese of grievances, say within 24 hours, 

it seems to us impossible to predict the Soviet response 

with aseurance, Confronted with euch a public, clear-cut, 
and uncompromising challenge, the USSR would consider its 
prestige as a great power with ite prestige at stake and would 
surely find it very difficult to back down. If the Soviet leaders 
considered their forces to be in an adequate etate of readiness 
they might unleash a pre-emptive attack. Alternatively, 

they might make the concessions demanded. We consider the 
latter eouses the more likely, but we do not believe that the 


Western Powers cauld act with confidence on this assumption. 
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VI-13. Information Report: “Soviet Official’s Comments on the Berlin 
Situation,” 6 April 1959 (MORI: 144343). 


The uncertainty prevailing in the Berlin crisis is reflected in this report 
from April 1959, which raises both the possibility of war and of Soviet 
measures short of war. Although this report gives the impression that the 
Soviets were about to pull their forces out of Berlin, CLA was unable to 
confirm this from other sources.° In fact, the Soviets did not withdraw 
from Karlshorst or East Berlin until the end of the Cold War. 


® Murphy, et al., p. 317. 
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ROUTE 


| Soviet Official's Comments on the Berlin ss tbestmtsad, ee nt PRO of 
[Sate Sr eeronnanvon [*27ekences a 


March 1959 


cocdetat Opinton BT aa 


A fairly reliable East German Commmict source (C), from a Soviet official i= Jerlic 


_ 
~ | 
| 


whoa source bas been on intimate terms vice for sone -tirc. 


A Soviet official stated that it is inconceivable and out of the question tha 
the Berlin crisis would deteriorate to the point of war, because both sides possess 
the means to annihilate the other side. He did not rule out the possibility of 
localized conflicts, even in Germany. He alleged that the Soviets are considering, 
among other measures, an intermittent blockade of Berlin as « harassment measure. 
The Karlshorst compound is in the process of almost complete turnover to the 


Germans. 
Field Distritution: Mone. 


End of Message 


 — —_ 
— Tea) 


— 
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VI-14. Current Intelligence Weekly Summary: “The Problem of Western 
Access to Berlin,” 30 April 1959 (MORI: 45593). 


As the East Germans assuming control of access corridors into and out 
of Berlin, the possibility of another blockade loomed. This report 
reviews Western access rights and the implications of a determined 
Soviet/East German attempt to block access to Berlin. 
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VI-15. Current Intelligence Weekly Summary: “Foreign Ministers’ 
Talks,” 21 May 1959 (MORI: 145741). 


Here the Current Intelligence Weekly Summary documented Soviet 
efforts to drive a wedge between the three Western Allies in the Foreign 
Ministers’ talks then under way. These efforts proved to be fruitless: the 
Western Alliance held fast on Berlin. 
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— 21 May 1959 


peace treaty and Berlin propos- 
als separately on terus acest 
favorable to the USSR. 


Be made it clear, however, that 
debate on & peace treaty aad 
Berlis eust precede considera- 
tice of all other questions. 


The Soviet leaders probably 
‘yope their eoves to detach the 


witeest, at the end of his Mos- 
cow visit, to discuss these 
questions separate fros Gerwan 
reunification. 


a —— a # isteria t 
on oer ter rejec the 
Vestera ls on Seriie 


“from beginning to end,” he 


OF IMMEDIATE INTEREST 
LL TS 


ty eepara 
pendent subjects for negotiation. 


On the followiag the 
widely gubhisiued soporte 


if the USSR ts aoe Supeoee 
plas, ’ a 
cohen talk with Britirs Por- 
eign Secre Selvya Lioyd, 
rene’ ed the ‘s previous of- 


G@rawal of Yestern forces froe 


Two aigt-ran wenbers 

of the Soviet delegea » ina 
private talk with ac Aecrican 
official on 14 May, had suggested 
that token Soviet forces could 
be stationed in Best Berlin along 
with Vesters troops. This ides 
was first edvanced publiciy by 
Ehrushckhev in his speech in Fast 
Gpriia on 9 March. 


Moscow's saneuvers to ex- 
rs aap differences between 
tais aad the other Sestern 
were algo reflected in 


of the Sest's package plan a 
y vefore it was forealiy 


or COMER UAL.., 
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CURRENT INTELLIGENCE WEEKLY SUMMARY 


21 May 1959 


introduced was an attempt by 
the British to “stress that 
they have some ideas of their 
own on settling international 
problems which do not coincide 
with US and French viewpoints." 


Khrushchev's conciliatory 
letters of 15 May to President 
Eisenbower and Prime Minister 
Macmillan highlighted Soviet 
efforts to manipulate the ou- 
clear test cessation issue as 
a device for exploiting Anglo- 
American differences and for 
creating an impression of prog- 
ress toward agreeseot which 
could be used to justify a sum- 
mit meeting. Khrushchev wel- 
comed the President's readiness 
to study Macmillan's ’ 
endorsed earlier by ° 
for a predetermined nuaber of 
annual on-site inspections of 
suspected nuclear explosions. 
Be asserted that t on 
this proposal pave the 
way for the conclusion of an 
agreement to end all kinds of 
tests" and portrayed the Presi- 
dent as agreeing to the Soviet 
thesis that “such inspections 
should not be numerous." 


The Soviet premier's wa. . 
note to Macmillas referr to 
the “closeness of our positions 
on your idea" was calculated to 
place London under increasing 
domestic pressure to conclude 
an agreement. 


While Khrushchev's letter 
to the President accepted in 
part the Western proposal for 
further technical discussions 
on condition they are limited 
to a study of high-altitude de- 
tection, the USSR continues to 
insist that the fixing of the 
oumber of annual inspections 
is essentially a matter for 
high-level political de- 


Khrushchev contended in 
hie letter that there is little 
need for a “special study of 
criteria for settling so simple 
and clear a question” as the 
sumber of inspections. He warned 
that debates on criteria sight 
be endless and implied that the 
United States might prolong them 
as a means of forestalling an 
agreenent. 


Khrushchev has reaffirmed 
the Soviet position that una- 
aimity of the three suclear 
powers would not be required 
to dispatch inspection teams if 
the number of inspections is 
agreed upon in advance. 


The Soviet leaders prob- 
ably bope that the British Gov- 
ernment will be inclined to fa- 
vor their thesis that an inspec- 
tion quota should be established 
on a high political level and 
that any differences between 
London and Washington on 
this issue can be exploited 
to advance Soviet objec- 
tives on other questions 
under negotiation at the 
foreign sministers' conference 
and a possible summit meeting. 


Western Reactions 


The plan of Reuters sews 
agency to open an office in 
East Berlin gave rise to renewed 
Freoch and German charges of 
British “softness.” In a tri- 
partite meeting in Bonn, the 
French sinister called the move 
most unfortunate at this time 
in view of ite undesirable po- 
litical aspects. The British 
Government appears not to have 
been consulted on the move, nor 
to have advised Reuters of any 
possible repercussions. The 
Federation of British Industries 
has denied a report that it, too, 


cision. planned to open an office in 
East Berlin. 
SEGRET 
PART I OF IMMEDIATE INTEREST Page 2 of 6 
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The Western European press 
has adopted a generally pessi- 
mistic tone on the prospects for 
c@rious negotiations on the Ger- 
man question. The British press 
for the most part is agreed that 


arately. The A Bh 
presse in France has been empha- 


sizing the possibility of agree- 
ment on nuclear test cessation. 


Iraq 


Iraqi Prime Minister Qasif 
has reiterated his opposition’ 
to a renewal of activity by po- 
litical parties in the face 6f 
local Communist pressure, and 
he apparently is still refusing 
to admit Communists to the cab- 
inet as party = BA, By 
Foreign Minister Jawad; a non- 
Communist, said again this week 
that the general political sit- 
uation in Iraq is improving.” 
Jawad, who claims to know im's 
thinking, believes the prise 
minister will gradually take 
steps to check which 
tend to “alter Iraq's neutrality: 


The National Democratic 
party (NDP) of which Jawad is 
a member, bas announced suspen- 
sion of its own activities in 
what appears to be an effort to 
support Qasin's stand. This / 
move, ye NDP leaders argue 

tes their partys ~ UW 

ence Qasin's wishes and 1 
the ists isolated. It 
have the effect of also lea 


» field of mass politica 


SE 


PART I 


OF IMMEDIATE INTEREST 


Leading papers in France 
and Britain have admitted that 
the question of Berlin may have 
to be considered separately 
from the German question or face 
the risk of breaking off the 
talks. Several German papers 
pointed to Berlin as the cen- 
tral question. One prominent 
progovernment paper in Vest 
Germany stated that neither 
side had made an effort toward 
serious negotiations. (SECRET 
NOFORN) (Concurred in by OSI) 


GHLIGHTS 


activity even more open 
Communists. 


underground” to prepare an up- 
rising. / 
Economically, Iraq is still 


sufforing from administrative 
chaos, growing labor unrest, and / 
& general Axodus of Western busi- 
nessmen technicians; there /is 
a distinct possibility thet a 


new round of wage domands, 
by Communist elene sts in 
{ 


ments has resulted/sion such situ- 
ations as the boycott--for déing 
business with l--of a pe- 
troleum firm ch supplies the 
bulk of the Irdqi Air Force's 
jet fuel. “purge committees" 
which have realized government 
offices being extended to 
private rprise. 


1 
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VI-16. SNIE 100-7-59: Soviet Tactics on Berlin, 11 June 1959. 


A nuanced analysis of Khrushchev’s motives and a prognosis of his 
future moves from the summer of 1959. 
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1l June 1959 


SUBJECT: SNIE 100-7-59: SOVIET TACTICS ON BERLIN 


THE PROBLEM 


To estimate likely Soviet tactics on the Berlin issue, 
assuming that the Geneva Conference terminates without result 
and without agreement to a summit meeting. 


QUESTIONS POSED BY THE PROBLEM 


1. If the Soviets allow the Geneva meeting to end in 
stalemate, they will presumably do so on the calculation that 
@ period of additional pressure on the Berlin problem will 
finally induce the Western Powers to make substantial conces- 

- gions. ‘The Soviets might anticipate creating a situation in 
which the Western Powers under pressure of a deepening crisis 
would be forced to come to the summit, and would be prepared 
there to accept a settlement more favorable to the USSR than 
any they havé:'so far contemplated. The main questions posed by 
this assumed Soviet course are: What degree of pressure 
would the Soviets think appropriate to achieve the result 


—whlotend. 
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sought? What would be the measures they might undertake to 
apply this pressure? 


COURSE I -- THE ALTERNATIVE OF EXTREME PRESSURE AT AN EARLY 
DATE 
2. As an extreme degree of pressure the Soviets might 

proceed forthwith to conclude a separate peace treaty with 
the GDR and simultaneously turn over Berlin access controls 
to the GDR. The latter could then begin, possibly after a 
brief interval, to apply restrictions or conditions “to access 
intended to test the determination of the Western Powers and 
to raise tensions still further. ‘The USSR could repeat its 
warnings that any resort to force by the Western Powers would 
cause the USSR to invoke its obligations under the Warsaw 
Pact. The Soviets would recognize that this degree of pres- 
sure would probably provoke « major crisis, and they would 

' mot so act unless they estimated that the West would not re- 
sort to force and would finally accept in substance the Soviet 

demands for a revision of the status of Berlin. ~~ 


3. There are a number of reasons why the course of 
extreme pressure described in the preceding paragraph is 
probably not the one which the Soviets would adopt at this 
time. We believe that, as the Berlin crisis developed, the 
Soviets may have become less certain that they could count 
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on the West not to react with force. They apparently con- 
cluded at some point after they initiated the crisis last 
November that, unless they were willing to run grave risks 
of war, they would have to achieve their aims by negotiation. 
Moreover, to provoke such ris«s now would further compromise 
the “peaceloving" image which Soviet policy is trying to pre- 
sent, especially in Asia and Africa. Even if the Soviets be- 
lieved that the Western Powers could be forced out of Berlin 
without hostilities, they would recognize that many-of:the post- 
crisis effects would be highly undesirable from the Soviet 
point of view. The Western Powers would probably be stimula- 
ted to close ranks and to increase their military effort. This 
latter would probably take the form of accelerated growth of 
the missile-nuclear threat to the Bloc in Western Europe, 
which the USSR has been trying hard to check. The outlook 
would be for an intensified period of cold war tensions. 
The net effects of all this on the Bloc's current domestic 
and foreign policies would probably be seen by them as adverse. 
’ These considerations persuade us that a course of extreme 
pressure in the wake of a Geneva stalemate is not one the 
Soviets would be likely to pursue. Even if they did pursue 
it, however, we believe that they would not do so beyond a 
point which they estimated would be likely to lead to war. 
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COURSE II -- THE ALTERNATIVE OF GRADUATED, PROTRACTED 
PRESSURE TO OBTAIN RENEWED NEGOTIATIONS 

4, The more likely alternative for the Soviets to adopt 
would be to increase pressures on the Berlin issue ‘gradually 
and only in such degree as in their opinion would tend to 
induce the Western Powers to resume negotiations later, 
preferably at the summit, this time on terms more favorable 
to the Soviet positions. There would have to be a nice de- 
gree of calculation in this course. The measures taken to 
implement it would have to be of a kind which the West would 
not see as mere verbal threats. On the other hand, they should 
not be of a kind to present the West with a fait accompli in 
Berlin which would provoke a showdown prematurely. These 
measures would be intended to convince the West that the 
Soviets were prepared to take unilateral action, but that some 
time and room remained for negotiations to avoid a showiow, 
and perhaps to salvage something of Western interests. In- 
ducements would be provided in the form of Soviet statements 
. of readiness to resume negotiations at any time. We think 
steps of this kind would be open to the Soviets to take, and 
that their course of action after Geneva would probably be of 
this character. 


5. Such a Soviet campaign to build up pressure gradually 
accompanied by demands to resume negotiations, would probably 


~ &. 
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pegin with propaganda blaming the Western Powers' rigidity 
for the breakdown at Geneva. There would be warnings that 
the danger of a clash over Berlin was increasing, and announce- 
ments that the USSR was still determined to achieve its de- 
mands in Berlin. Such propaganda could be orchestrated with 
harsher notes issuing from East Germany. A plausible next 
step would relate to the negotiation of a separate peace 
treaty with the GDR, with intervals of time between the suc- 
‘ cessive phases -- setting of a date for negotiationg, then a 
negotiating conference and initialling, and finally ratifi- 
cation. Once this latter stage had been reached, full imple- 
mentation would not need to be undertaken at once. The Soviets 
might first withdraw their forces from East Berlin as an 
earnest of their intentions, and only later and by degrees 
turn over access controls to the GDR. Even when this process 
was complete the GDR might still not attempt to interfere 
with Western access, and might even announce that it would 
not do so for a certain period. At this stage the Soviets 
- would probably estimate that the Western Powers would still 
believe that they had room for negotiation since they have 
already agreed to accept GDR access control under some 
formulation of the agent theory.. The aim at all stages 
would be to convince the Western Powers, or at least one or 
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more of them, that the possibility of negotiation remained 
open but was constantly narrowing. 


6. The Soviets would probably recognize that such 
gradually mounting pressure might fail in its purpose of in- 
ducing the Western Powers to resume negotiations on terms 
more favorable to the Soviets. But the Soviets would never- 
theless see several advantages in it. They would believe: 


(a) That the steps taken would have advanced the 
Soviets toward a unilateral achievement of their aizis in 
Berlin or would have prepared the basis for direct harassment 
or closure of access to Berlin along the lines discussed in 
Paregraph 2. 


(b) That, even if they wished to resort to such 
extreme pressure finally, the protracted tension over the 
Berlin issue would have sowed sufficient alarm and disarray 
in the West so that it would be unable to confront an 
eventual showdown with unity and firmness. 


(c) Finally, that even if the course of graduated 
pressure did fail the Soviets would not be obliged to pass 
over to the more extreme course described in Paragraph 2. 
They could always decide to settle for a "compromise" which 
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would leave the GDR and the USSR in a better position than 
they had before raising the Berlin issue last Movember. 


7. The carrying out of each Soviet move outlined in 
COURSE TT would be influenced by the firmness and unity 
with which the West met each successive step. 


. SECRET 


VI-17. Memorandum: “U.S. Negotiating Position on Berlin, 1959-62,” 
13 July 1959 (MORI: 11599). 


With East and West well and truly deadlocked over Berlin, CIA sent for- 
ward a memorandum considering the impact that projected shifts in the 
balance of military power would have on the Berlin situation. The 1958 
Berlin crisis introduced a new element into the confrontation in Central 
Europe: strategic nuclear weapons. Under Khrushchev’s leadership, the 
Soviet military had extensively adopted nuclear weaponry and modern- 
ized and expanded its long-range naval and airstriking forces. The Soviet 
Union could now legitimately lay claim to world-power status. Although 
it would be some time before the Soviet nuclear capabilities even 
approached those of the United States, contemporary intelligence report- 
ing shows how from 1958 onward US planners had constantly to reckon 
with the possibility that a crisis in Central Europe might escalate into an 
intercontinental nuclear exchange—however unlikely that eventuality 
might be at any given moment. There was, in addition, the menace of 
theater nuclear weapons (¢.g., shorter range weapons for use in Europe), 
of which both sides had large and growing inventories. Nuclear weapons 
are not known to have ever been deployed in Berlin by either side, but 
the Soviet and Western intelligence personnel deployed there now faced 
each other under the deepening shadow of the nuclear arms race. 
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VI-18. Current Intelligence Weekly Summary: “East German Pressure 


for Access Controls Appears Suspended,” 27 August 1959 (MORI: 
45604). 


Throughout the crisis, Khrushchev walked a narrow path between bellig- 
erency and outright confrontation. The difficulties in following his tacks 
and veers are seen in this current report, which shows him restraining the 


East German government on the eve of his trip to the United States to 
meet with President Eisenhower. 
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VI-19. SNIE 100-5-60: The Soviet Attitude and Tactics on the Berlin 
Problem, 22 March 1960. 


VI-20. Current Weekiy Intelligence Summary: “Khrushchev’s Strategy on 
Berlin,” 18 August 1960 (MORI: 144106). 


Over 1959-60, the US Intelligence Community continued to submit 
Khrushchev’s Berlin tactics to periodic review. These two documents 
provide interesting counterpoints to each other—being written shortly 
before and after the May 1960 summit. 
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THE SOVIET ATTITUDE AND TACTICS ON THE 


BERLIN PROBLEM 


THE PROBLEM 


.To estimate the current Soviet attitude on the Berlin 
which Soviet tactics may develop over the next several 


problem and the manner in 


months. 
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pesr fairly promptly. 

7. This approach probably excludes any Soviet 
tien im Berlin. In such an stmouphers, the 
Soviets would expect to move stil! more rapidly 
toward the outcome they seek. 


8. Consequently, the steps 
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even the Soviet peace treaty draft is likely to clude: & reduction in Western troop strengths, 
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of goveresest, He 
also warned that 
seither the USSA nor 
Bast Germany would 
wait forever oa a 


peace treaty. 
The East German 
leaders, who = 


of positioe os Berlin 
and Germany, private- 
ly pressed Khrushchev 


ork 


To covater aay such ina- 
pression, Khrushchev used & 
press cooference on 3 June to 
ware that the Pestera povers 
should not delude theaselves 


fete believing that if they de- 
layed @ summit seeting,& solution 
PART 111 


PATTERES AND PERSPECTIVES 


te segotiations on Berlie or 
face & bew and dangerous crisis. 


The Hew Phase 
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wide variety of means te create 
@ state of seniety and uacer- 


taisty. The ine 1 targets 
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restrictéd ia their travel, aad 
subjected to issulting aad ir- 
ritetiag iscidests. The Sast 
Germans have also poiated up 
the vuleerability of West Ger- 
gas access te Berlie oy & detain- 
fag Weet Germas trucks aad 

cpruses against “wisuse” of 


roads aed air corridors. é 


The sew moves have been . 
undertakes against a baeckgroved 
of East German clains to sov- 
ereignty over West Berlia aad 
sopestes assertioas that the 
Allies have forfeited e111 
rights through viclatice of 
the Potsdas agreenents. 


The blec hes also isi- 


viet ead Bast Gereas 


West German armed forces and 
ag inet West Gerzas plass to 
establish a radic statios ia 
West Berlia. Warsaw has chal~- 
the HATO powers to ex- 
P aay commitments gives 
Adenater ca recoveriag terri- 


--. echoed East German Stete- 
mente aad protests. 


have reportedly sade 
a wide vorioty’ of act 
siright soup tf the Brest 
as ovtr 
‘s force a shovwovws. 
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PART 111 


of future actioce are probably 
te recoup the prestige 
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The Wall 


The enduring problem of the DDR was its utter inability to engender the 
loyalty of more than a small minority of its citizens. This was, in part, a 
self-inflicted wound—the product of repression, mismanagement, and 
the ruthless Sovietization of the economy—in part a reaction to the 
clearly collaborative nature of the regime and its abject subordination to 
Moscow. Then, too, East Germans were confront‘ »d daily with the exam- 
ple of the Federal Republic, where a liberal demo ratic state presided 
over a burgeoning economy that ultimately combined social responsibil- 
ity with an unprecedented level of prosperity. Within a few years of the 
founding of the German Democratic Republic, it was apparent to Ger- 
man Marxists that whatever hopes they might have had that it would 
become a worker’s paradise were misplaced. The East German regime 
remained unable or unwilling to respond positively to the permanent, 

disaffection of its citizenry. From at least the summer of 
1953 onward, the Communist regime survived only through the institu- 
tion of increasingly thorough instruments of internal repression. 


From the perspective of East German President Ulbricht and the leader- 
ship of the SED (Sozialistische Einheits Partei Deutschland), the latent 
popular hostility to the Communist regime was most damaging in the 
steady hemorrhage of refugees from east to west. Between 1949 and 
1961 more than 2.7 million East Germans “voted with their feet,” leav- 
ing East Germany for the Federal Republic, many of them escaping 
through West Berlin.' 


In 1958 Ulbricht appealed to the Soviet Union for help, but this was not 
a problem that Moscow could solve. The Kremlin had economic difficul- 
ties of its own and could not afford the kind of massive, continuing aid 
demanded by the East German leadership. Moreover, nothing would per- 
suade the millions of disaffected East Germans to remain, so long as it 
was not only more promising, but easier to simply abandon the poverty 
and repression of the DDR and decamp for the West. In the end, Ulbricht 
finally put an end to the mass exodus by sealing off the borders. This 
happened over the night of 12-13 August 1961, when East German 
troops halted traffic and strung barbed wire along the border separating 
East from West Berlin. Over the next few months this barrier was 
expanded and improved to become the Berlin Wail, soon to be the uni- 
versal symbol of the Cold War and of the Soviet tyranny imposed on 
Eastern Europe. But from first to last it was an East German project, 
built and maintained by the DDR.’ 


' David Childs, The GDR: Moscow's German Ally (Second Edition, London: Unwin 
Hyman, 1988), p. 64. 
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In West Berlin, the closing of the sector borders was not completely 
unexpected—although the thoroughness, secrecy, and speed with which 
the East Germans erected their barrier caught everyone off-balance.’ 
Washington’s first priority was to calm the situation in West Berlin, 
where the populace was daily confronting the East German guards in 
massed demonstrations at the now-closed sector borders. There was, of 
course, little short of war that the US could do to force the East Berlin 
government to open its border, but, in response to an urgent request by 
West Berlin Mayor Willi Brandt, President John F. Kennedy ordered that 
the West Berlin garrison be augmented. Kennedy also dispatched Vice 
President Lyndon B. Johnson and former military governor Lucius D. 
Clay to the scene.* With the East Berlin government thus reassured, the 
tension slowly eased. 


The construction of the Berlin Wall came at the end of a season of rising 
international tension. The new Kennedy administration had been humili- 
ated by the Bay of Pigs fiasco that April. In June, Khrushchev tried to 
bully the Western powers into abandoning Berlin during his Vienna sum- 
mit with President Kennedy, and on 3 August—days before the Wall 
went up—he once again threatened to sign a separate peace treaty with 
the DDR.° 


Intelligence concerning the sources of Khrushchev’s conduct did not 
make the situation look any less dire. Midsummer reporting from Col. 
Oleg Penkovskiy, the CIA’s agent inside the Soviet General Staff, 
explained Khrushchev’s belligerence as the product of Politburo dissatis- 
faction over his handing of the Berlin situation in general.*° Threatened 
with outright deposition, Khrushchev was engaging in brinkmanship to 
reassert his credibility as a dynamic leader. Penkovskiy followed up his 
initial report on 20 September, when he met with his CIA contacts in 
Paris, to warn them of plans to use massively augmented Warsaw Pact 


? Although East German President Walter Ulbricht apparently consulted with Khrushchev 
during a 3-5 August conference in Moscow, the initiative was his. For a thorough analysis, 
see Hope M. Harrison, “Ulbricht and the Concrete ‘Rose’: New Archival Evidence on the 
Dynamics of Soviet-East German Relations and the Berlin Crisis, 1958-1961" Cold War 
International History Project (Washington, DC: Woodrow Wilson International Center for 
Scholars, 1993). 

* Even the KGB had only minimal warning. Oleg Gordievskiy, Next Stop Execution (Lon- 
don: Macmillan, 1995), pp. 93-96. See also Murphy et al., pp. 378-380. CIA agent Oleg 
Penkovskiy later reported that he had four days’ notice of the Wall's construction, but could 
not get word to his Agency handlers in time. See Document. VII-11, Paragraph 21, below. 
* David E. Murphy, Sergei Kondrashev, and George Bailey, Battleground Berlin, (New 
Haven CT: Yale University Press, 1997), pp. 379-380. 

* John W. Young, Longman Companion to Cold War and Détente, 1941-91 (London and 
New York: Longman, 1993), p. 44. 

* See Document. VII-5, below. 
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military exercises as a cover for military action against the Federal 
Republic. The signing of a separate peace treaty with the DDR was to be 
announced at the 22nd Congress of the Soviet Communist Party in Octo- 
ber. ’ This last report was examined warily in yet another SNIE consider- 
ing Soviet tactics regarding Berlin.* Western policymakers looked to the 
coming of Autumn with considerable misgivings. 


But Ulbricht’s construction of the Berlin Wall already had provided the 
decisive action needed to defuse the situation. Khrushchev did not, in the 
end, come forward with his proposed peace treaty, but went off on 
another tangent, using the Party Congress as a forum to denounce the 
USSR’s erstwhile ally, the People’ S Republic of China! Neither did the 
anticipated Soviet military exercises occur in East Germany. Instead, 
tension peaked over 27-29 October with a confrontation between Soviet 
and US tanks at Checkpoint Charlie. Europe briefly seemed on the brink 
of war, but after a few days first the Soviet and then the American tanks 
slowly withdrew. As the noise of their diesel motors faded, so did Ber- 
lin’s role as the focal point of the Cold War. 


Looking back, the tank confrontation at Checkpoint Charlie seems little 
more than an anticlimax—at least insofar as the intelligence war was 
concerned. The construction of the Berlin Wall put an end to the classi- 
cal period of intelligence activity in Cold War Berlin. With one stroke, 
Ulbricht’s action neutralized the effect of the Western intelligence pres- 
ence while simultaneously solving the refugee problem and stabilizing 
the Communist regime. Intelligence activities did not cease with the con- 
struction of the Berlin Wall, but with ready access to the East cut off, the 
value of the city as a base of operations was considerably diminished. 


The Wall thus achieved much of what the Soviets and East Germans had 
been trying to do since the creation of the quadripartite regime in 1945. 
Khrushchev accordingly claimed a triumph, but, ironically, the Wall was 
built just as photoreconnaissance satellites and other sophisticated tech- 
nical means of collection were undercutting Berlin’s importance as a 
strategic intelligence base deep inside Soviet territory. After August 
1961 the intelligence activities in the city gradually faded from the lime- 
light, but it is difficult to say whether this happened because the East 
Germans had eliminated its usefulness as an intelligence base or whether 
Berlin was simply superseded by more sophisticated and reliable means 
of collecting strategic intelligence on the Soviet Bloc. 


’ See Document. VIi-11, below. 
* See Document. VII-!3, below. 
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Those most affected by the construction of the Wall were of course the 
inhabitants of Berlin. The wall not only stopped the flow of refugees, it 
cut the economic links between East and West Berlin, depriving thou- 
sands of East Germans of their livelihoods. On the other hand, the newly 
stabilized supply of labor gave the East German economy a needed 
boost: literally for the first time since World War II, producers in East 
Germany could be reasonably certain that skilled employees would be in 
their jobs from one week to the next. By the mid- 1960s, East Germany 
was enjoying a period of relative prosperity.° 


West Berliners continued to prosper throughout it all, albeit with the aid 
of considerable support from the Bonn government.'° Aided by the nar- 
row windows that gradually opened up to the West, East Berliners lived 
their lives as best they could in the German Communist state. But the 
Wall remained. Some East Germans at first tried to escape clandestinely, 
but as the barrier was steadily reinforced with gun towers, dogs, and 
minefields, escape became riskier and the chances of success faded. 
Even so, 600 to 700 people continued to make the attempt each year.'! 


* Childs, pp. 70-71. 

' Economic ties to West Germany were re-established in 1970-72, when a new East Ger- 
man President, Erich Honecker, signed a series of economic and political agreements with 
West German Chancellor Willi Brandt—in 1961 the Governing Mayor of West Berlin. 

"' Childs, p. 64 
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VII-1. Memorandum for the DDI; Subject: “The Berlin Situation,” 
1 November 1957 (MORI: 44001). 


This CIA memorandum raised the possibility that the Soviets might 
abrogate the Quadripartite Agreements and seal the “sector borders” 


between East and West Berlin as a means of applying pressure on the 
Western Allies. 
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Vil-2. Current Intelligence Weekly Summary: “East Germany May Move 
Against Berlin Sector ‘Border Crossings’” 28 May 1959 (MORI: 45598). 


Before the Wall was built, the economies of East and West Berlin were 
in West Berlin’s more vibrant economy. The East German regime saw 

this as a drain on their own struggling economy. The possibility that East 
Germany (not the Soviet Union) might restrict movement between East 
and West Berlin thus became an issue in the course of the Berlin crisis. 
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VII-3. Current Intelligence Weekly Summary: “Soviet Policy on Berlin 
and Germany,” 11 May 1961 (MORI: 28202). 


This review of Soviet policy regarding Berlin stresses the political 
importance for Khrushchev of reaching an agreement on Berlin during 
1961. 
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VII-4. SNIE 2-61: Soviet and Other Reactions to Various Courses of 
Action Regarding Berlin,” 13 June 1961. 


Another in the series of Estimates postulating specific courses of action 
that might be taken by the US and probable Soviet reactions . This for the 
first-time edition considers the East Germans as actors alongside their 
Soviet allies. '? 


'2 This SNIE updates SNIE 100-6-59 Soviet and Other Reactions to Various Cowses of 
Action in the Berlin Crisis, (6 April 1959). Document. VI-13, ab ove, is a version of this 
Estimate. 
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VIZ-4: (Continued) 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


13 June 1961. 


To estimate Soviet and other reactions to four courses 
of Allied (03, UK, ani France) action in the event of an un- 
acceptable degree of Soviet or East German interference with 
Western access to West Berlin. The courses of action are: 
(a) a substantial effort to maintain ground access to West 
Berlin by a limited military action; (b) a substantial effort 
to maintain air access; (c) other pressures and reprisals 
against the USSR and East Germany; and (4) large-scale prep- 
arations for general war. 
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This estimate is a revision of SIE 100-6-59, dated 
6 April 1959.2/ The courses of action considered in that 
estimate have been altered and expanded in the present paper. 


, THE ESTIMATE 
i. Tt is now two and one-half years since the USSR pro- 
jected the Berlin issue into the forefront of East-West con- 
tention. During this pericd the USSR has persisted with great 
seriousness in ite attempts to bring about a change in the 
status of the city. At the same time, the intervening events 
have almost certainly caused the Soviet leaders to increase 
considerably their estimate of the importance attached by the 
US to the Western position in Berlin and of the lengths to 
which the US would go to defend it. 


2. During this same period, attitudes in Prance, the 
UK, and West Germany have also undergone some change. On 
the one hand, the sense of vulnerability in these countries 
has grown with advances in Soviet weaponry and corresponding 
increases in Soviet confidence and assertiveness. On the 


et and Other Reactions to Various 
Courses of Action in the Berlin Crisis," dated 6 April 
1959, TOP SECRET, LIMITED DISTRIBUTION. 
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other hand, these countries have drawn encouragement from the 
fact that the Soviets, at least to date, have been ufwilling 
to implement threats which initially seemed to foreshadow - 
immediate encroachments. There has also been time for the 
Western Powers to explore the Soviet pos: :ion and to canvass 
a variety of possible concessions which might accommodate the 
USSR without jeopardizing the essentials of the Western position. 
This process has led to a wide measure of agre sent that the 
Soviet purpose is, ultimately, absorption of the city by the 
GDR rather than some lesser objective. 


3. Nevertheless, while much has been clarified, much 
revains uncertain. In particular, each side finds it diffi- 
cult to reach a confident judgment of the point at which the 
other would be willing to run substantial military risks over 
Berlin. In these circumstances, the USSR will almost certainly 
continue its efforts to induce the Alliea to negotiate their 
own gradual departure from the city. Throughout these maneu- 
vers, however, the Soviet leaders will be continually reassess- 
ing the willingness of the three Western Powers to defend their 
interests with force. In this appraisal, they will consider 
the official per tions and military dispositions of the Allied 


governments. But they will also have to make judgments about 
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intangibles -- the willingness of each goverment to disre- 

gard or be guided by the advice of its partners; the degree 

to which each is influenced by domestic public opinion; the 

readiness of each, in a moment of crisis, to assume risks | 
which may run as high as general nuclear war. 


4, In deciding when and how to move against Allied access 
to Berlin, the Soviet leaders will seek to turn these factors 
to their own advantage. They will precede any such move with 
Giplomatic measures designed to demonstrate that they are re- 
sorting to unilateral action only after all other alternatives 
have been exhausted. These measures may include another round 
of negotiations and, almost certainly, a seperate peace treaty 
with the GDR intended to provide both another warning and an- 
other occasion for the Allies to reconsider their position. 


5. Even after these steps have been accomplished, the 
USSR andé the GDR almost certainly will not explicitly deny 
access to Berlin. Instead, they will simply make Allied access 
subject to certain new conditions, beginning presumably with 
the replacement of Soviet by East German controllers in the 
access procedures. They will almost certainly not attempt 
at the same time to close off Berlin from West German civilian 
access, which is already under East German control. Thus the 
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USSR will hope to make it as difficult as possible for the 
Allied governments to conclude that the new situation is a 
clear-cut denial of access, to agree among themselves on 
strong countermeasures, and to justify these to their popu- 
lations. 


6. In spite of such Soviet efforts, however, there has 
been, according to the terms of our problem, an‘ “unacceptable" 
degree of interference with Western access to Berlin. It is 


assumed that the US, UK, and France have therefore agreed in 
undertaking one or more of the stated courses of action.2/ 
The subsequent course of the crisis would be heavily influ- 
enced by the particular context of events at the time when 
access was interfered with. Further, the exact nature of 
tactical moves, and the manner in which they were made, would 
have important effects on the way in which each side assessed 
the continuing resolution and intentions of the other. An 
added difficulty is that we necessarily treat each course 
first in isolation, although we recognize that its effect 
might be greater if it were combined with other actions. We 
have therefore attempted enly to describe the basic factors 


It should be stressed that this assumption is by no means 
an estimate of British and French willingness to agree to 
all of these courses of action. 
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underlying Soviet and other reactions to these courses, recog- 
nizing that these reactions will algo be influenced by specific 


elements cf the situation which cannot now be foreseen. 


COURSE A: A substantial effort to reopen and 


maintain ground access by & limited military 
action -- defined as the utilization of up to 
two reinforced divisions with tactical air sup- 
port in readiness if required. The force would 
proceed on the autobahn toward Berlin. If its 


movement was opposed, it would attempt to over- 
come resistance and to secure the road. 


7. In their advance planning for their introduction of 
new access procedures, the Soviets would have considered a 
reaction on this scale as possible but unlikely; if they had 
judged it to be probable, they almost certainly would have 
avoided provoking it. They probably would not conclude from 
this reaction alone that the Allies had taken a firm decision 
to press all the way to general war if necessary; yet they 
could not be certain that they would not miscalculate further 
Western steps as they had the first. They would wish to 
minimize the risks of general war, and they would be gravely 
concerned lest large-scale fighting within East Germany create 
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an uncontrollable situation. Yet they would regard their 


prestige as being heavily engaged, and they would gréatly 
fear that failure to act would undermine Communist authority 


in East Germany, and perhaps lead to popular uprisings. 


8. We delieve it virtually certain that the Soviets 
would not permit Western forces to seize control of the entire 
autobahn and march unoppored into Berlin. They would probably 
try first to block the Western forces at or near the zonal 
border, using forces moved into position as soon as Allied 
preparations were noted. If this failed, and a substantial 
penetration occurred, the Soviets would seek at a minimm to 
halt and neutralize the Western forces and, probably, to force 
their withdrawal. In general, we think that they would under- 


‘take the minimum response necessary to accomplish their ob- 


jective, recognizing that, the larger the scale of any military 
engagement, the greater would be the risks of a further expan- 
sion of the conflict. 


9. In the first stage, it is probable that the USSR 
would use East German troops, in order to be consistent with 
the claim of GDR sovereignty and to postpone a Soviet-Western 
confrontation until it became clear how far the West intended 
to go in ite initial local action. We believe, however, that 
the USSR would commit its own troops whenever it became clear 
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that East German forces could not deal with the situation. 
The Soviets would not use other Satellite troops. 


10. Throughout, the Soviets would seek to keep the 
fighting limited and to bring it quickly to an end, ina 
manner which would demonstrate that a Western resort to force 
was bound to fail. At the same time, they would mount an in- 
tense campaign in support of a call for immediate negotiations, 
calculating that this would redound to their credit, generate 
pressure on the Allies to desist, and perhaps contribute to 
an end to hostilities. fhey would probably refrain from 
molesting West Berlin; we do not believe, however, that they 
would immediately offer to restore the former conditions of 
access. Their political and psychological activities would 


be employed as a supplement to military action rather than a 
substitute for it. 


As a step subsequent to the above, the commit- 
ment of West German troops as tates 


ll. The reinforcement with West German forces would pre- 
sumably occur only after some fighting had already taken place. 
Simply because it was a reinforcement, the Soviets would prob- 
ably give increased weight to the possibility that the west 


3/ We do hot*here estimate whether or riot. the‘ Federal | 
Republic would agree to this course of action. - 
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was prepared to go very far and take very great riskg in de- 
fense of its position in Berlin. The fact that West German 
forces were used would probably cause the Soviets also to 

fear that the conflict might.transform itself into a libera- 
tion campaign, involving East German Army defections and pop- 
ular risings. The Soviets would therefore probably regard 
any failure to defeat such a force quickly as highly dangerous 
to their position in East Germany in Eastern Burope as a 
whole. 


12. The possibility that the Soviets might decide to 
seize the initiative with a general nuclear attack on the 
West would rise with the commitment of West German troops, 
even though no more than minimal surprise would be possible 
at this point. However, we regard this as very unlikely. 
Their most probable response would be an intensification of 


‘political pressure and a major military effort, although 


still nonnuclear, to expel the Western forces. We believe 
that they would still wish to confine the encounter to East 
German territory, because of a fear that to retaliate against 
or invade West Germany could lead rapidly to general war. 


COURSE B: A substantial effort to maintain 
air access -- defined as efforts to continue 
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fl ts unilatera foll att ts by the 


USSR and the GDR to alter existing flight pro- 
cedures. If there were interference which en- 
dangered the safety of aircraft in the corridors, 
Allied combat aircraft would come to their assis- 
tance. 


13. This contingency is most likely to arise by way of 
Soviet withdrawal from the Berlin Air Safety Center and Allied 
refusal to accept an East German substitute. In teking such 
a step, the USSR would probably have concluded in advance that 
the West would react initially by continuing flights to Berlin 
without the usual guarantees of safety, and accordingly would 
have planned its next oven. 


14. The Soviets and East Germans would probably employ 
means of interference short of firing upon aircreft. If the 
‘Allies felt obliged to employ combat aircreft as escorts, we 
do not believe that the Soviets would even then actually fire 
upon planes which remained within the corridor, although the 
likelihood of their doing so would increase. Actual firing 
would cause them to appear before the world as the initiator 
of hostilities, and they would probably prefer to limit then- 
selves to electronic countermeasures (ECM), “buzzing,” and 
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other nonviolent actions. If Allied aircraft opened-fire, 
however, Bloc aircraft would probably return it. 


15. The Soviet and East German capability for electronic 
countermeasures in the Berlin area and the air corridors is 
sufficient to limit Western air treffic to that which could 
be maintained under visual flight conditions. Such Timita- 
tions would not be serious if ground access to West Berlin re- 
mained open for West German civilians and their goods. Even 
if a complete blockade of ground access were established, BOM 
alone would not succeed in preventing the movement of essential 
supplies to the city by visual flights, although Berlin's in- 
dustry would be seriously disrupted. The use of BOM together 
with other forms of harassment short of actual combat would 
reduce the volume of flight traffic still further, but the 
effectiveness of these tactics would depend on the degree of 
deprivation which West Berlin was willing to bear; stockpiles 
in the city are sufficient for a considerable period of time V/ 


: r 8 risals -- 
e.g., tripartite interference with Soviet 
t German me t Allied and 


&/ These stockpiles inclwie basic foods sufficient for at 
least a year, @ 12-month of hard coal, and a six- 
month supply of brown soal briquettes, dry milk, dehydrated 
vegetables, clothing, and medical lies. West Berlin 
has ite own utilities, with the e ion of sewage dis- 
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West German ec momic sanctions, the rupture 


of diplomatic relations, and other retaliatory 
measures. 


16. We believe that such measures are among those that 
the Soviet leaders would expect in the way of Allied reactions 
to altered conditions of access to Berlin. Taken by themselves, 
they wotld probably have the effect of strengthening the Soviet 
judgment that the Allies were unwilling to risk the direct 
use of force against any but the most clear-cut challenge to 
their position in Berlin. 


17. The Soviet response would probably be limited largely 
to propaganda, to diplomatic and legal counteraction, and, in 
the case of naval controls, to reprisals in the form of deten- 
tion of Allied shipping in areas of Communist control and 
closing of certain waters to Allied vessels. ‘The USAR could 
circumvent controls by recourse to ships of other flags and 
by overland shipments if it felt obliged to do se. It might 
use armed escorts for its shipping where feasible. 


18. Allied naval measures and economic sanctions, even 
in combination, would have little effect on the Soviet econcony. 
The repercussions for East Germany of a cutoff of ali Western 
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trade would be substantial, although current attempts to 
reorient GDR trade away from the West will reduce this vul- 
nerability in the future. East Germany would probably re- 
spond with harassments of West German traffic to Berlin, but 
we doubt that the Communists would wish in the firet instance 
to cut off this traffic entirely, preferring not to raise 
this additional issue at a time when Allied access was in con- 
tention. The USSR would probably calculate that the Allies 
could not maintain most of these policies effectively over a 
long period of time. We do not think, therefore, that these 
courses of action, undertaken in the absence of other moves, 
would have a significant effect on the Soviet position re- 
garding access. Taken in conjunction with other measures, 
they would probably reinforce in the Soviet mind the possi- 


bility that the Allies were prepared to run substantial risks 
over Berlin. 


: -scale ‘tions for ral 
war -- defined as widespread deployments, prepara- 
tions to bring the US to full military and civil- 
ian readiness, and corresponding official acts 
such as declaration of a state of emergency, 


appropriate Congressional resolutions, and con- 
sultations within various alliances. 
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19. While US preparations for general war of €his scope 
and nature probably would not convince the USSR that the US 
had firmly decided to proceed if necessary to that extreme, 
the Soviet leaders would certainly view the chances of general 
war as dangerously increased, particularly if the principal 
HATO Allies of the US appeared to be in agreement. We think 
that, under these conditions, the Soviets would probably seek 
ways to reopen negotiations in order to ease the crisis, hoping 
that they could in the subsequent bargaining achieve some change 
in the status of Berlin favorable to them. It should be ob- 
served, however, that the danger of miscalculation in this 
situation would be great. If the NATO Allies clearly were not 
in step with the US, we still think it likely that the Soviets 
would seek to open negotiations; in this case, however, they 
would probably expect the divided policies of their opponents 
to assure a favorable diplomatic outcome for themse ives. 


ti te the ted courses in other areas 


| 20. In the NATO countries, much would depend on the 
manner in which the issue was posed. In general, the postu- 
lated courses of action would excite widespreed public alarm 
and dismay in varying degree as they appeared to threate 
general war. To be sure, according to the problew 1s poet. 
lated in this estimate, the British and French Gove:nments 


-~1l4- 


would have agreed in advance to the stated courses of action, 
and presumably they would have done something $o prepare their 
peoples for the crisis. It goes without saying that the other 
menbers of HATO would expect to have been consulted. Yet we 
believe there would be little public support for the more | 
drastic allied responses unless the earlier Soviet (or East 
German) action could be convincingly portrayed as an attempt 
to seize contre] of Berlin rether than merely to introduce 
changes in access procedures. Even in this case, many Buropeans 
would balk at taking such risks for the sake of Berlin, and 


public suppert from some NATO governments would be reluctantly 
given. 


21. Im Bast Germany, there would be a possibility, par- 
ticularly in connection with Course A, of popular risings, but 
we think it more likely that the population would not expose 
iteelf to retaliation so long as the outcome remained uncer- 


tain. The longer the fighting under Course A, the higher the 
chances of scattered antiregime demonstrations and violence. 
Both hopes and fears wohdd be aroused among the populations 


of East Bureope, but these would have no great political effect 
in the short ters. 
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22. In most non-European countries, attention -would be 
focused primarily upon the possibility of general war, and | 
this consideration would probably override views about the 
rights and wrongs of the access issue. Few countries would 
cooperate in multilateral indirect reprisals of the type en- 
visaged in Course C. It is almost certain that the situation 
would be brought to the UN, and that many countries would exert 
pressure on both the US and the USSR to resume negotiations 
and ease the crisis. 


General Considerations 


23. It is important to emphasize again that the courses 
of action postulated in this estimate have been considered 
mainly in isolation from each other and from other events, 
and that such ae treatment is to a large degree artificial. 
Just as the initial Soviet action would have been baged or in 
assessment of numerous indications, tangible and intangible, 
of probable Western responses, so the Soviet reaction in the 
second round would be based on a similarly broad assessment 
of the West's next step, drawn from the entire range of po- 
litical and military activity. Central to this assessment 
would be the Soviet leaders' impression of the will and de- 
termination of Western leadership to persist in a firm course, 
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and the ability of that leadership to carry the Western peoples 
with them. The Soviet judgment would be taken in a context of 
severe international crisis, with many countries making their 
weight felt in diplomatic exchanges and, probably, in UN de- 


bate. As tensions rose, worldwide demands that the parties 
to the dispute take no precipitate actior and return to nego- 
tiation would grow in intensity, to such a degree that both 
sides might feel obliged to weigh seriously the reactions of 
world opinion to any further steps. 


24. The Soviets would probably consider that the conse- 
quences of forcing their policy on Berlin under conditions of 
intense and possibly prolonged crisis could be damaging to the 
further perspectives of their policy. They might hesitate to 
persist in their demands if they believe! that the result would 


be greatly heightened tensions and an atmosphere of such hos- 
tility that nothing could be negotiated for a long vame to 

come. On the other hand, they would also consider the damage 
to Western confidence and unity, and the advantages to their 


own cause, that would result from a clear victory on Berlin. 


25. We are confident that the Soviet leaders do not 
intend to wage general war in order to change the status of 
Berlin. At the same time, however, the Soviet leaders have 
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not yet been persuaded that the US will go to general war in 
order to prevent a change in that status. If they were to 
become convinced that the US will actually do so, we believe 
that they would back off and seek negotiations, providing the 
US had left them this recourse. We doubt that they can be 


fully convinced that the US will do 80, but even if they are 
not fully convinced, we believe that one or more of the postu- 
lated courses of action, taken together with supporting po- 
litical and diplomatic action by the US and its allies, might 
make the Soviet leaders uncertain of ultimate US intentions, 


and persuade them that the West was willing to take actions 


of such high risk that the situation would soon get out of 
control. Thus the Soviets might be prepared to believe that 
the crisis could eventuate in general war even though neither 
side originally had intended to go that far. They certainly 
desire to avoid such uncontrollable situations, but it is 
impossible to estimate at just what point they might -be 
willing to modify their Berlin policy in order to retrieve 
the situation, or when they would consider that the stakes 


were already so high that they could not afford to compro- 
mise. 
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VII-S. Oleg Penkovskiy: Meeting No. 23, 28 July 1961 (MORI: 12409)."’ 


Oleg Penk ovskiy, the CIA’s agent inside Soviet militar y intelligence and 
on the Genera | Staff, was privy to information at the highest levels of the 
Soviet military. In this oral report, delivered on 20 July 1961, he 
describes the internal tension undermining Khrushev's position in the 
Politburo as they applied to the Berlin situation . Penkovskiy did not have 
the direct access to the Soviet decisionmaking process that this report 
implies. However, he was very knowledgeable concerning General Staff 
matters and often was informed about high-level political decisions by 
his patron, Marshal Sergei Sergeyevich Varentsov. The intelligence he 
provided to CIA was valued very highly. 


Penk ovskiy began spying for the West early in 1961. Over the next 18 
months he made s everal trips to the West, each time meeting clandes- 
tinely with his handlers. The following excerpt is from the transcript of 
one of those meetings. Penkovskiy is identified as “S." 


'? This document survives only in the fragmentary form reproduced here. 

'* Penk ovskiy also provided much documentary material. The standard history of the 
Pen kovskiy operation is Jerold L. Schecter and Peter S. Deriabin The Spy Who Saved the 
World (New York: Charles Scribner ’s Sons, 1992). 
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Vil-6. Current Intelligence Weekly Summary: “Berlin,” 17 August 1961 
(MORI: 28205). 


Five days after the Wall went up, this report summarizes developments 
over 12-17 August. 


° The original document is missing p. 4. 
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: 
BEaLin . - 


Ie ace effort to halt the site for their cars or sotor- 
refugee flow, which reached sear- les to onter East Berlis. 
panic proportices last week, thes fer the first tine Fest 


tbe East Geraae regine--purport- i re ere forced to secure 
edly at the bebest of the Varsav permits to enter the Soviet 

Pact countries--noved swiftly secter. This decree, like those 
and nag wneney A ia the eerly of 13 August, viocletes the post- 
moraing bourses ef 13 August te war quadripertite agreenents 
seal off Vest Berlia from mst providing for Pour-Power occupa- 


Serlis and East Germany. At the tice of a1) of Berlia es well 
Same time it ansounced a series as the Four-Power Paris sgree- 
of decrees spelling out ite aq- meat of 20 June 1949 which ended 


tious. the bleckade of Berlis. 
The New Decrees The Bet Gereans slso re- 
é@uced the uwusber of Inst - fest 
All Zast Germans and East Berlin sector contre) points 
Berliners who wish te go to Vest where West Germans say secure 
Berlia will have te secure spe- te visit Cast lia. 
ciel permite from their jocsl 6 move underlines the regize's 
police. A veiled warning ves Claim te tte riyht te costro} 
issved to East Germens to stay Vest Germas trav. iste East 
ovt of East Berlia valess oa of- Berlia, set forth iastttsil 
ficiel business. The eumber of & decree of 8 Septender } 
crossiag poiate oa the sector sise in viclatioe of the Pour- 
border wees East end Vest Power status of Berlis. This 
Berlia was reduced fros 67 to decree was cae of the mijor 
13. East Germas erey, police, reasons leading Bona to abrogate 
and security forces vere —y + the iateraumal trade agreencat 
ia to control sovenest over last September. Sonn rescinded 
sector and sonal borders sur- this action only after the mast 
rounding Veet Berlia. It alec Germans in Docenber agreed, 
was decreed ttat East Berlis among other concessions, not to 
and East Germas “border crossers"| give effective enforcement to 
who bave been working ia Vest the 6 Septesber decree. 
Berlia must no longer work there. 
The regine has snnovaced 
The East Gersah Ministry also that it will be illegal for 
of Traasport took stepe te cut Bact Germans to eccept ideati- 
off elevated railroad (8-Baha) ficatioa papers frou Vest Berlia 
Service between Vest Berlina and or Vest Gerasny. Bonn hitherte 
both the Soviet sector and the had granted euch idestificatios 
East Zone. The S-Baha, operated te East Gerrans, oa grovads of 
by the East Germaa regine, hae common German citizenship. 
Voss the saia traesportatioa ; 
artery in the city aad surround- , Ref Fiighte 
ing suburben sreas. The S-Baba e 
service wil} be continued with-- Figures on the officiel <« 
is West Berdia and, separately, istratioce of East Gerasa 
in East yg ot aad the sone. volupers at the Marienfelde 
Stesieote, sho, Oubane wot ee Receptioce Ceater for 
coatro “313 15 August total 10,- 
—y- rood we poraitted te. to 718. The large sajority of 
make only one stop on the tve these escaped before the bor- 
lieses which rua Cast der closed on 13 August. Bo 
Berlis. . relisble covet ie yet eveilebie 
, of those refugees who have siace 
Os 15 August , East Circunvented the new controls. 


Germae wintetry © f Interior ie- Of the four-day totdl, 1,456 
sued a regulation requir Veet were border crossers; 904 vi 
Berlioers to secure @pecial per- came from Eset Beriia. 
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seactions might be imposed 
Sgtiest the Comeveist blee if 

Berlia iseve could ecot be 
settled. 


There bes, however, bees 
iaterference with Commuenicatices 
ifeking Soest Gerasny, Vest Ser- 
lis, end Best Gerasay. The US 
¢ Mission in Berlis reported oa 
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Treitic 26 Commescstions 18 Avgust thet tel serve 

' ice between Esst and Vest Ger- 

While treffic--either Al- meoy wee still iaterrupted, o1- 
lleé or Vest Gernse--bet wees though that beteses Vest Ber- * 


bes not pet been effected 

regieas bes threstened to ieter- ice Best sed Vest Ber- 

fere with Best Serease +5 lie bes been cot. These moves 
° 


celler Adenseer is « @ ; oe weletioe of sesne te commusicete 
14 August wereed thet de with the Vest. 
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Travel of East Gerseas te 
the lest sppesers to have bees 
@rveticslly cut. The presse re- 


and Vest 
trevel beress cays thet Eset 
Germens sre no loager te be s1- 
lowed to orgesize trevel groups 
vie ferry to Swedes. 


Militery Woves 


Blemests of two--end pos- 
sibly three--Soviet divisions 
stationed ovtsiée Berlia vere 
st the cvutset deployed ia sasli 
tank aod isfaeatry iss 
circle two te three wiles {roe 
the ci.y's Outer — These 
elemests bed cvidesntiy with- 
érewn or aoved into yy 
eress by the siterecon of 1 

t. The Eest Cerase sray 

police enite ebich moved 


* date the Berlin eres this pest 


weet ord sre spperentiy still 


there. 
Popyler Reaction 


The Eest Gerean populs- 
tics, cowed by the show of So- 
wiet - East Germsae force, is 

lig teking © cevtious 
ine in commeat 
meats and evident zoe 
watching for reactions 
Festere powers. 


Soviet Positios 


The Soviet decision, apper- 
ently tekken ot the Sereew Pect 
conference on 3-5 rele te te 
authorize the coat te — 
the refugee files v 
tee dilenas contreatias Sb mre 

wit 


iy 


oe 
vith bis eovespiaatien te bring 
the Berlia sitéstioe te « besd 
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indicated that tte bloc foreiga 

winisters will mect in “late 

fall” to consider the “results 

of the preparatory work” on « 

treaty, while Ulbricht indicated 

that drafting of a need vas 
now in progress. 


Khruehchev's speech of li 
August, however, is evideace 
tase the USSR is still holding 
} soos open to negotiations. 
Thile ~- - equel weight to 
threats against HATO Allies and 
} ls for negotiations, 
chev sought to dieplay 
a flexibility on the possi- 
bilities for a negotiated set- 
tlement. He reaffirmed that 
the USSR would offer “reliable 
gverantees” for a free-city 
status god indicated that there 
could be several “vartstionas” 
om the terms of such guarantees. 
He also claized that the ques- 
tios of Zest Berlin was “in it~ 
self” not so difficult to solve, 
provided the issue was not 
turned into a “trial of 


strength.” 


The announacenent on 10 
August that Marshal Ivan Konev 
had been appointed commander 
of Soviet forces ia Fast Ger- 
many was bly related toe 
the fF te seal the Berlina 
sector boundaries and to the 
gnecese Soviet strategy vis-a-~ 
ae fest. Konev's sppoiat~- 

oent pects a highly trusted 

close associate of Khbru- 
eae ia a key position dur- 
ing 8 period of greatly ia- 
creased tensions ia Berlina. 
The advance notice that Konev 
was in command was og oy 4 
calculated to impress the East 
German populace with the exteat 
of Soviet support for the re- 
gise and Soviet willingness to 
use ite forces to suppress any 
popular opposition. 


The naming of Konev siso 
served to underscore the seriovs- 
ness of the measures recently 
snoovnced by Khrushchev to “make 
the defensive sight of the So- 
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viet Usion «ven stronger tnd 

more dependable.” The selection 

of Konev, commander of the far- 
saw Pect for five years and ' 
leader of the forces which cep- 

tured Berlin, is also calculated 

te sharpea the re ated warning 

that the bloc o33 rebuff any 

resort to force by the fest 

following & seperate peace 

treaty. Kh chev probably 

feels that the sppointweat of 

@ man o° Konev’s prestige and 

experience will streng his 

efforte to ieprese the fest 

with his detersination to con- 

clude a separate tieaty in the 

abseace of a negotiated settle- 

ment. 


The 15 August letter of the 

Soviet commandant in Berlis, re- ‘ 
jecting a 3 Augest Sestera pro- ‘ 
test sgaieast restrictions at 
that tise on border crossers, ‘ 
frostes the gereral diplomatic 

ise the USSR can be expected 
to follow in connection with 
Westera protests against the 
current control measures. The 
Soviet letter reaffirms Moscow's 
contention that East Germany 
bas sole legal jvriedictioa 
over East Berlina. Under lining 
the “exclusive competence” of 
the Ulbricht regi#e ia East 
Berlin, it charges the Vest 
with veing the peonmpeces re- 

ime in fest Berlin for in- 

lerable grovocations sod 
undermining activities” 

against East Germany stead the 
> oc. 


React a fest Germany tnd * 


e | 


WAL 
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ool 
4cat Gorman and fest Berlia 
leaders hav~ wiged 211 Germans 
, to remain cala and tient and 
“avoid “emotional vior™ 
- which would only worsen the sit- 
vation in East rmany. Defense 
Minister 3treuss, at a campaigs 
rally on 14 August, warned that 
any explosive reaction by dest 
Germans to East German moves 
would lead te developments “ia- 
poesible to costrol,” adding, 

If shooting starts, ec one 
knows with whet kiads of weapons 
it will end.“ Strauss criticized 
the overeagerness of fest German 
businessmen for trade with the 
bloc and said that the East Ger- 
man Leipzig Fair, scheduled for 
3-10 September, was no plsece 
for Jest German participation. 


feet Berliners, mesnwhile, 
are becoming increasingly restive 
over the isck of t dfestern 
countermeasures, 


7 ‘dest Berlin 
crowds on 15 t criticized 
Brandt for making “high-sound- 
ing statements but failing to 
take concrete measures. To 
reduce the cherces of incidents, 
fest Berlin police ere being 
kept on “maximus alert” and all 
demonstrations near the sector 
borders are forbidden. 


At the large demonstration 
addressed by Mayor Brandt oa 16 
August, 4est Bes liners waved baa- 
eere saying “Better dead than 

“3 “We demand counterness- 
— 3 “90 hours without ay I 

t 


the fest?” Beriin officisis 
scheduled the rally es & means of 
Sllowing the restive populace to 
“let off steas™ and restore coo- 
fidence. Some instances of panic 
buying have been reported, and 
city officials have been quericd 

saniovs individvels as to 

ther they should go ahead with 
vacation plans or whether th 
should @ preparations for leav- 
ing the city. Political leaders 

are fearful thet a “crisis of con- 
{idence rn4 develop as 4 resvit 

‘wafulfilled cumoentsens of 


—_— 


Ss tera courtermcasures. 


anything”: and “Betrayed by 


17 Aug 61 


17 Aug 61 


a @@ee-+2 2 7° Oo? = 


—_ 


Soest Berlin officials asin- 
tein that so ag trouble 


is ¢ the loss of the 
SS Seb anct Gere }. Bey who had jobs 


‘a’ dest Berlin. Most firms expect 

only @ temporary inconvenience 

since they were careful to lisit* 

ee ef border crossers 

one pert of their 
greatest hard- 

will be experieaced by snail 

the 1 


two skilled workers can cause seris 
ovs troeble or where most of the 
workers were border crossers. 
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VII-7. SNIE 11-10-61: “Soviet Tactics in the Berlin Crisis,” 24 August 
1961. 


A survey of Soviet policy in light of the changed situation in Berlin and 
the DDR. 
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SOVIET TACTICS IN THE BERLIN CRISIS 
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VII-7: (Continued) 


orfars 


main, and that the West's refusal toconcludea become more inclined to accept Soviet terms 


breakthrough 7. In the absence of fairly definite proposals 
In claiming challenge to Soviet power and =, 41. West, we think it unlikely that Khru- 
prestige, he wishes to convey to his opponents = 1.0 will take the initiative in formally 
that the Soviet Union cannot be expected to oa osing a date and other specifics for East- 
draw back from crisis situations in which rea- oD TE tistions He cleamy wishes to 
son and prudence would appear to dictate re- pear as the champion of negotiations, and he 
coniat. aes GAS © SD oe ap may throw out hints, in an effort to encour- 
of inflexible resolve. ae SS 


5. In our recent estimates of the USSR's policy ference were arranged If presented with 


move wntesscaly. lust stil intending to 

ceed in I 8 gag os to oveld at any cae of a treaty applicable to both German states 

unduly | risks of war.* and providing for the declaration of a “free 
under 


there, we believe that their present preference and have concluded that, under most circum- 
is to let the effects of the border closure sink stances, a major eruption is unlikely;* here 
in and see whether the Western Powers have we consider how popular disturbances or an 


*Oar principal estimates on Soviet policy with 

respect to Berlin and Germany are NIE 11-4-60, 9%. The Soviet leaders evidently are confident 
R why Ads, ptt. of their capability for keeping discontent in —__ 
1960-1965," dated 1 December 1960, paragraphs 161- = check and r 

164, TOP SECRET; NIE 11-17-61, “Goviet Short- repressing any outbreaks which 


ea ing might occur. If they came to feel that the 


Intentions Regarding Bertin and 

25 April 1961, SECRET; and GNIE 2-2-41, “Soviet chances of a general rising were becoming 
and Other Reactions to Possible US Courses of Ac- 

tion with Respect to Berlin,” dated 11 July 1961, “GNIE 124-61, “Stability of East Germany in « 
TOP SECRET, Limited Distribution. Berlin Crisis,” dated 15 August 1961, SECRET. 
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VHI-8. Current Intelligence Weekly Summary: “Berlin,” 24 August 1961 
(MORI: 28206). 


A more detailed look at developments in Berlin and East Germa ny. 
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VHI-8: 


BERLIN 


Border Coatrols 


The Vibricht regime has aade 
further movee to strengthea the 
security of the sector asd sonal 
borderg surrounding Vest Serlia 


and to reduce abd more eff te 
ly control movenent between East 
and West Berlia. Kew measures 


recoga 
froatier--ieclyding replacesent 
of the barbeé-wira barricades 
al the Past - Nest Berlia sec- 
tor oa 13 August with 


feaces 
the sosal border adjoia- 
and Ly ~y t ee 

var ypes of persona 
checks on those desiring to 
cress the border. 


regime has gradually 
reduced the ausber of crossing 
poiets on the sector border 
from the 13 announced oa 12 Au- 
gust to 7. The Ministry of Ia- 
terior oa 23 August issued a 
Series of decrees, to go into 
effect the following day at 
0003 bours, regulat access 
to East Berlia by Vest Gorezcas, 
Vest Berliners, aad Vester« 
military ead diplomatic persoan- 
ael. aanouncement stated 
that the new regulaticas--as 
was the case ia the 12 August 
decrees closing the sector bor- 
éers--would remain ia effect 
“vatil the coaclusion of a peace 
treaty.” 


Fore nationale (other 
thae Vest as), members of 
the diplomatic corps, aad per- 
soenel of the Vestera occupa- 
ties forces now may cross the 
sector border at caly one poist, 
Priedrichetrasse. West Gersmaas 
will be peraitted to cress at 
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ealy two points, Borholaerstrasse 
and Heinrich Seine Strasse. Vest 
Berliners are restricted to 

four crossing poiats--Chaussce- 
strasse, Oberba » Sonnea 
Allee, and Invalidenstrasse-- 
and, for the first tine, they 
wali be required te obtcia an 
Bast GCersaa t, at the cost 
of oae Vest mark, to en- 
ter East Berilia. 


There bas been sone actval 
faterference with travel over 
the sectwr border by Vestera 
Allied persoanel. On 22 August, 
prior to the imposition of the 
new restriction, East Gersaa 
police detained a US ailitary 
patrol--the first iacideat of 
this character iavolviag US per- 
sonsel siace the prosvlgaticon of 
the 12 August decrees, although 
iestaaces of interference bave 
eccurred ie East Berlia ia the 
pest. A British patrol which 
strayed over the sonal border 
was detained for three bours 
last week. 


Te a test of the new re- 
strictions,a US silitary patrol} 
crossed iate East Berlina on 23 
August at the Friedrichstrasse 

fet. Whea it 
retura via a street 


preveat the patrol fros leaviag 
she area. aaliy, the patrol 
returned to Lest lia vie 
Soanea Allee. 


Ia and around Berlisa, se- 
curity and police forces are 
still ia evideace. Controle at 
the sector aad sonal border sev- 
ertheless appear to bave dees 


NTIAL , 
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Syepetent eneiet apavetiostie. 


Although the aumber re 

has been drastically 

& sigsificaat 

aumber of East Geraans aod East 

~¥ 3 a ng see t “3° 
refugees ad 

istered at the Marieafelde ree 

ception ceater, ef whose 168 had 

arrived siace is ——— the 

or $1 Aur 
os were 1 sed 238. Ho 


ewer thaa {3,897 ‘persoas regis- 


Walter Ulbricht displayed great 
self-assurance st having suc- 
coesfully completed the diffi- 
eult lea of sealing off Vest 
Serlia. There vas, however, a 
pote ef concerc sbout the reac- 
ticas of the East German populs- 


“there will coatiave to exist ia 
the GOR capite! end its enviroces 
people who bave allowed thes- 
selves to be isflveaced and de- 

praved by Vest Berlia." UVi- 


f 


tered betveea 13 and 32 August, 
of whos sore thas 2,000 clained 
to have fled after the claap- 


Populor Attitudes 


Ia a television broadcast 


on 16 August, East Germae leader 


bricht is dve to mske asother 
speech ea 325 August. 


The regiae took extrese 
wtioas to prevent any masi- 
estetiocas of public eathusiasa 
ia cossection with the move of 
the US battle group to Berlia 
oa 30 August. People's Police 
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were posted is pairs at fre- 


queat intervals aloag the Auto- 
bahe 


Party functi 


organisiag @ drive to dissaatie 
radio and TV satenase required 


| 


ATE 
ie 
cit 


H 


teal Cherch lead- ==— TT 


osaries are 


me 
VOLAL ADDON RIPVOLE ROW BETO WIS! 01 RLEN Aree WEST OtR AN 


lse has crackeé Sbaseey, i's 
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HBesi: 


Berlina aed the redeploynest of 
the US battle group by stressiag 


Presidest Johasoa‘s visit te 
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VII-8: 


(Co? tinued) 


Berlia, the sete secuses the 


the temporary nature of curreat 
access cosatrols. Best of “abesiag their situatioa™ 
his public resarks is ia Berlia aad £ tly violat- 
predicted that « seperate treaty | ing four- ts 
couee Se ateees by Se e igg the sir corridors to 
the year thet access te ik re- 
Berlia for any state would thea veachiste" te Serlia. On 18 
depend on the conclusion of t bad replied 
athicot sae Gian Sioume ane 4 ~ eek ay 
° ac re ag 
eral line was lee stressed by Stn pacntace chat Une Bent 
the Ceech Goverwment, vhich de- have legal “sovereigsety” 
elaréd ite “ircevocable decision” over East Beriia and that 
te coaclede a treaty befere the the four-power status of the 
ead of the year. chev Soviet sector had long ceased 
ia a “letter te Americen resd- to etist. 
ere” oa 31 August asserted that ; 
Gestelen ont to peotgese ©: t the sane tise, Sovie 
not to pos & perce ° t 
t to aisiszise 


: 
- 
: 


er . ageacy 
BRovesti transmitted the téat of 
Khrvuebchev‘s “letter,” = 

os Berlia ia a relatively sod- 
erate saaner and is apparestiy 
fateaded as a sige of reaseur- 
aace that the bloc will not ea- 


Tr 
i] 
: 
i 
} 
: 


idle out sey settlesent which would 
reaffira Vestera ap ees | 
ther rights ie the city eandidly 
te adaitted tica of 
Bast Germaa coatrol over Alifed 


sccess te Berlia is prissari 
ae iseve of “political « 
feaace" rather than techaical 
procedure 


nd sense eee ~ wy tha P 
USSR vow agcent a four-pover 
or UN guarae for Berlis. 
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West Coraes polities! fig-' 
sree, Gespite expressions of -. 


have indicated a feeliag 
lief that the situation has not 
gotten out of coecrel. Aseri- 


Caris : 
that the best caaece for vlti- - 
wate revaification lies ia 
fire ties with the Vest. 


initindiall- 


“a bogeott by 


SPRCIAL ARTICLES 


_ The sission Jossse 
there have bees 26 geificeat 


movements eof workers Or business- 


‘atebeesh Sone 4 not pl 
ning say forval bas oe toe = 
Cerase trave 


visiters. Aa official of *e 
segest thet ai . 
s 
isatioa ig aortas @ éiffi- 
inese- 


ge sill serely be taken over by 
itish expor . 
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VII-9. Current Intelligence Weekly Summary: “Berlin,” 7 September 
1961 (MORI: 28211). 


In the month following the construction of the Berlin Wall, the East Ger- 
man regime initiated a general crack down to further the "Sovietization" 
of East Germany and threatened to restrict Western access to Berlin by 


alr. 
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oERLIO 


The Communists have con- 
tinved their threats against 
the use of the Berlis sir cor- 
ridors by Vesters commercial 
earriers, charging them agaia 


with transport West Germas 
“militarists” a anchists" 
to Vest Gerlin. While the 


caspeigo was timed to coincide 
with the 1-3 September Boseland 
Day celebrasions in West Berlis 
by cxpellees from former ry 
territories in Poland sad 
Czechoslovakia, recest state- - 
ments lay the groundwork for f 
future isterference with coa- 
mercial air traffic, in an 
effort to irtimidate the Vesters 
carriers to suspead their 
flights or accept East German 
authority over the corridors. 
As in the past, the propaganda 
is directed against the ganeral 
target of West Germany's ties 
with West Berlie aod forms part 
of the bloc’s effort te further 
@ sense of isolation and belp- 
lesanasa anong West Berliners. 


The USS2 addressed notes 
on 2 Scpteaber to the three 
Vestere posers in which it 
recapitulated the positions 
taken in its carlier sotes of 
23 August thet there is ae 
legal basis for the operation 
of commercial aircraft in the 
postwar quadripartite agree- 
meats relatieg to Berlia and 
that the corridors were set 
up only to supply the needs of 
the Allied gerrisons ia: Berlis. 
The notes warsed that the West- 
ere Allies will be beld re- 
‘ponsible for any consequences 
of “provocative activity” car- 
ried out by the Test 
Government in Vest Berlia. 


On & September, the Soviet 
@ mmandant is Berlis, General 
Solovyev, visited US Commandant 
Fatsos to deliver a reply to 
the Festern protest against the 
sealing off of the Berlia sec- 
tor border. Solovyev charged 
that Vest Berlia “rowdies” had 
interfered with foviet officials 

' 


on duty ia West Berlin, notably 
Soviet controllers is the Borlin 
Air Safety Center (BASC). He 
warned that further such inter- 
ference might affect BASC opere- 
tions, inp eee pe Soviets might 
end their particization. The 

day before Solovyev set Yatson, 
the East German nevs avy A 
carried what purported to 

the gist of the Soviet con m dant's 
remarks; it was couched in very 
insulting mongneg? ont bluatly 
threatenec a walkout from BASC. 
The US Mission in Borlia reportad 
that Solovyev's remarks foll:ved 
the broad lines of the East Gerzan 
release but in essentially differ- 
@nt tones. Solovyev had no ex- 
planation for the premature 
release of his statenent or the 
insulting character givea it. 


Rast German spokesaea have 
gone out of their way to reaf- 
irm the regise‘s intention to 
abide by the terms of the Soviet 
- East German agreement of 20 
September 1955 under which the 
USSA retained control of Vest- 
éra Allied access to Vest Ber- 
lin. The regime, however, has 
recently hinted at suse quali- 
fication of this position. 


Oa 31 August, East Ger- 
many delivered two notes, each + 
dated 26 August, to the US 


Bebassy ia Prague through the 
Ceechoslovak ‘oreiga Misis- 
try, chargi be with mis- 
use of the dir Serene’ aad 

a ite ground access rights 
between Veet os rea | West . 
Berlie. The notes sole oy 
restate the charges = 
Walter Vibricht ia bis 25 
thee » fea which he insisted 

a Zast German regine hes 

@ legal right te costrol nos- 
military traffie over ite terri- 
tory aed will eveatually demand > 
costrel over all traffic to Berlin. 


The second note epeet se oily 
tested the reiaforcenent o 
* Berlin garrison on 20 August 
and deciared that the regine would 
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‘. mai ALLIED ACCESS ROUTES: FO WEST BERLIN 


GERMANY 


3 ay. ie 
| ee 


Neti com 


* Tote 7 Cad pte te : 
Soret 


UNCLASSIFIEO - GAG@Enest auny 
oo. newt atietnent | . 


ALLIED ACCESS ROUTES GOW; Pervemnet of ellled aililery Helse: oi ssions 


TO WEST BERLIN eeeredi ted to the cruender-te-chie! of Soviet forces 
tmg-y - Gy + A— Pt A 
. Helmetedt-Berlin eviaboha en, Ot att ether etfted parsers! a0 tell os sup- 


° wiles for ctties gerrieae te Woot Geile any ose enty 
. Three ofr corriden the revtes tieted. 
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abide by the terms of the 1955 
eenent only as 1 as these 

lines of communication are not 
used for purposes “diametrically 

to the postwar agree- 

sents. The sote charged that 
the reinforcezent of aa cocupa- 

tion gerrison, “at a time whea 


tect 
nt 


ef 
i? 
il 


Fry eRe 
- 
: 
st 
>3 
$ 


ee i’ 


r wESTUR 


| 


: TEEwon~ ° 


steaees oreseeb) sairis 
eon fete of ony 
ra ee 
‘ 
ote 
¢ a 
F 


cee - 


ied —_— . oe = ‘* > - ~* 


crev, esuxably summoned by 

the ice, then appeared and 

took the trais through to Berlin. 
Three days ecriier, the US train id 
bees heldup vhee the engineer dafocied. 


On 3 Soptcaber, héwover, 
East German customs police at 


-—— (Preied aterd I bee 
— « taew 8 tae 
CD tee wu of hte 


Ko Site tess me 
atime pm 


‘ 

‘ 
Sesties te WUT its eta 
vet tate eres 


—_— -oobe ———— 


it is mecessary to abolish ccce- 
patios regines,” is such a vio- 
lation. 


The East Gerzase have sot 
yet attempted any serious iater- 
ference with Westera Allied 
access to Vest Berlie from Vest 
Germaty. On 4 Septesber the 
US militery trais fron Breser- 
havea te Berlia was delayed at 
eee | ) Ay. Gerwas police, 
who remoy crew--allegedly 
for running through a red sigesl 


the Mariesbora checkpoiot oa 
the Berlina autobahe atteapted, 


wasuccessfuliy, to examine the 


paseports of three State De- 
partment enployees ean route 

to Berlin on official business. 
On the’ retura trip, the East 
Germans ageaia attempted to exer- 


cise control. This tine, a > 


Soviet officer, eumosed on the 
demand of the Americans, waved 
them on, after commentiog that 
they shovld have shown their 


pessporte toe the East Ger- 


light fie the fog. A substitete mane. 
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List Gorpas “Frontiers” ‘ 


The regime hae taken « 
further step to coavert the 
sector border between Enst and 
Gest Rorlin inte a state fron- 
tier: by cstablisbing a contra] 
customs control station at the 
Triedrichetrasse crossing 

at. A Veat German press 

ice reports that est 

Gerrany has quictly iatroduced 
a customs duty on 211 ps is 
fcom Vest Berlin aad Ves r- 
many to East Germany. Wo dvt 
had boean levied on euch srticies 
in the past. 


On 2 and 3 Septceber, mst 
Gerran police built « barbed- 
wire fence along both sides of 
the rond leading through Ezst 
Gorma:y from Vost Berlin to 
Stcinetueckon, an exclave of 
the US sector of Berlin. While 
the measures may bave been takes 
e'aply te cut off refugee 
eccs through Steinst to 
the Western sectors, it may be 
a fucther steg toward the ab- 
sorption of the exclave initio 
the surrounding East Germas 
terciitory or, alternatively, 
ia Eset Berlin. Vest Berlia 

lice tr.ve reportod that tvo 
teinstueckes residents were 
arrested for helping refugees 
reach Vest Berlin. 


In an effort *o inprove 
ay al the Kast-Fest 
German frontier, the regime has 
resorted to fr t helicopter 
survetiia:ce. military of- 
ficitele report that there hes 
been a marked increase in border 
violations by Soviet-type heli- 
copters along the frontier. 
There were seven such violations 
on 26 August, tea on 29 August, 
aad four between 1 and 3 Sep- 
tember. 


Pressures on fast Gernane 
The Vibricht ime, con- 


fident of its control over the 
population, ie resorting to 


bard-line doncetic policies ina 
an effort to silence oppositions 
aad increase production. Indus- 
triak workers clearly will no 
leagér -bé handled with the great 
care previously accorded then. 

A top planning of ficial--polit- 
buro mexber Brunc Leuschner-- 
recently revealed that the party 
peolitbvro has sharply ¢riticized 
the trade union leadersbip for 
slackaess to.ard “the clase 
eneay,” noglect of the struggle 
against work slorvdorns, aad 
general political aad ecoacmic 
veakaess. This suggests that 
barsber provisions for payment 
and work hours pay soon be intro- 
duced ia an effort te overcose, 
as far as possible, manpover 
loeses stemming from the refugee 
flow prior to the sealing off of 
Vest lia, Vest Geresn statis- 
tics show that more thas 184,000 
persons fled from East Germany 
during the first eight moaths of 
1961, compsred with just under 
200,000 in the whole of 1960. 


POE By A Re 
a on 

first six months of 1961 had 

s) slightly below the con- 
parable period ia 1960, although 
there was wide varistioa froa 
sector to sector. Steel and 
cosl a reatly came close to 
pian fulfillment, while the pro- 
duction plaa for chemicals wae - 
overfulfilled. Shortfalls were 
chiefly in the hey machinery 

and equipment industries aed ia 
constructions. Levschbner did not 
specify what seasures sre being 
pleased to strengthen controle 
over labor and management, but, 
he noted that iadustrial wages 
paid in the first six soathe hed 
amounted to 48 percent of the 
aonval plan figure, whereas pro- 
duction had bees only 45 percent 
of plan. The regine probably 
will put iate effect sone 
changes ia the work sores aad . 
the wage structure; such meac~- 
ures are already authorized by 
the labor code, which west into 


effect on 1 Julv. 
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Leuschner also noted that 
the Economic Cowacil is drav- 
ing up specific sroepotals toe 
eliminate seakness ia the union 
organization. This suggests 
that Alfred Bcusana, who vas 
appointed to head this council 
in early July, ond Karl Mevis, 
named chief of the State Plan- 
aisg Comzission at the sase 
time, may bave clashed with 
long-time trade vaion chairnan 
Herbert S- rahe oe the fe il- 
ity of speed-up measurce , 
oercose production probless. 
Widespread shake-ups throughout 
the union structures are prob- 
ably in prespcct. 


Under these pressures, the 
East German po.wvl tion a ass 
to be tense and uneasy. t the 
Hennigsdorf locomotive plant 
north of Berlin, the regiue re» 
portedly hes arrested at least 
six engineers after a succession 
of incidents meing ia early 
June. Potsdas District +4 
leaders are reported to 
been censured for persitting 
unrest in the plan 
trial intended to connect 
worker unrest and elleged 
American activities in West 
Berlin is said to be ia the 
wsaking. 


The Church 


The regine has wade new 
soves to it the lieal- 
Church ia st Gerpauy from ite 
leaders in Vest yn and Vest 
Germany. On 30 August, the East 
Berlin police prenicede ordered 
Dr. Kurt Scharf, cheiraan of - 
the All-Germzan fvangelical 
Church synod and a resideat of 
Fast Berlia, te cancel a _* 
meeting scheduled for the fol- 
wy OE At the same tine, 

reas churchmen were 
forbiddea to attead ea synod 
meeting in Vest Serlis. 


The regine folloved up 
with a sove to — De. Scherf 
froe East Berlis 
thet be had retained bie Sest 
Berlin identity cerdéd, had pro- 
tested against the sealiag off 


eof Vest Becriin, and belonged 

te “an organization inimical to 
ece.” regime also refused 
permis the previncial Berlin- 

Brandcabur ; synod to ucet on 

2 Sc ptcmber to elect a succes- 

sor to Bishop Otte Dibelius. 


By these moves, the recive 
has effectively split the church 
inte Eastera #ad Ecstera halves. 
It may soon attcept to institute 
an East Germac “national” Evas- 
eelical Church. 


Hest Soriis and Vest Germasy 


The US Mission characterizes 


the feelt of Vest Serliners as 
@ eccubination of gria resolve to 
hang o@ and nervousness over where 
the sext blow will fail. They 
fied it especially difficult 
te adjust te the loss of the . 
city’s long-standing “special 
mission” is the East-Vest strug-~ 
os -@., ite role of “escape 
ton,” shee window to the East, 
aod meeting place of Germans fros 
East and West. As alternatives, 
Vest Berlia leaders have alresdy 
begua to iy further econosic 


+ oy: aed development of Vest 
ie es a ceater of science 
and education. The sission dovdte, 


| whether ia the 1 rve 
t the youeger Vest Berliners 
71 1 :* able to resist the ap- 
a “less coaplicated” 


ite ts Veet Germany. 
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The Homeland Day relly 
was unevest{ful; with ‘so iater- 
ference fron the East Gersaa 
regime. East Germany used 
Sisilar’seetings a year ago 
es a pretext for imposiag re- 
strictions oo West Germas civil- 
fee access to Vest Berlia. Vest 
German Trensport Misister 
Seebots visited West Berlis aad 
returned to Bonp os 2 September 
witbout iacident, despite Fast 
Germas threats of “dencestrac: 
tions” agaisst bis flight iste. 
Berlia on a VWesters coasercial 
aircraft. 


According to the went Wee 
wan newspaper Die meat 7 300 
West German firas Rave exhi 

at the East Germas Leipzig Trade 
Fair froma 3 to 10 Septesber, as 
compared with 615 last year. 
Masy large Vest Gerwas fires 
which had bees represested for 
@aay years are cosspicucusly 
abseat. 


———— rere err 
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VII-10. Memorandum for Washington on Berlin, 14 September 1961 
(MORI: 14414). 


The construction of the Wall had profound implications for the conduct 
of intelligence operations in Berlin. These are detailed in a memorandum 


sent to Washington. 
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border controls which has ebtainec wtil very fecently, and will now 
begin to test in prectice this presuned cperationsi potential. 
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VII-11. Penkovskiy, Meeting No. 31, 22th September 1961, Paras. 17-25 
(MORI: 12412). 


Meeting with his CIA handlers on 20 September 1961, Penkovskiy 

passed important information regarding Khrushchev's contingency plans 
for military action that Autumn. See Document VII-13, below. “Var- 
entsov” is Marshal Sergei Sergeyevich Vaentsov, Penk ovskiy’s patron 

on the Soviet Genera |! Staff. In this transcript, Penk ovskiy is again identi- 
fied as “S.” 
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# v2) | 


oy 8.; Mow! will relate te you the report whigh I have prepared and 
which you should immediately report to your supcricrs. VAREMEsO¥'s birthday 
party ss celebrated not on the 15th but on Saturday 16th in order to permit 
more time. Op the 15th September at 0900 hours I met VARENPSOY ot the 
Leningrad Railroad station where he had just arrived frou LENINGRAD, 
After having left you I hed given him his resor but on the 15th at the 
railroad station I brought him « packrg» containing the cognac, about which 
E wild tell you ‘a 0 momsot, and which bas guest sigaitlesnes, as wall as 
the roocket-chaped lighter and the cigarette bax with inscriptions therean. 
He Kissed ine as he grected me at the station. He ws also ast there by 
been in IANINURAD because a Party conference was hel4 there ond he ms elected ) 


as the delegate to the 22nd Party Conress, and very probably VARETSOV at 
this 22nd Party Congress will be eiected « menber of the Central Camittes 
Of the OPO. He will be looted as « candidate or . masher of the 00, in 
other words he will recsive « promotion along the Farty line. Having give 
him the packages I tant to the Counittes, whose car I hed at ay Qispossl, 
while he went to his Directorate thero he was greeted and where « ceremny 
tcok place in which he uns amarded the Order of Lenin, fe told me to be 
eure to coms on the 16th at 16.00 hours togrther with ay entize fently, 
incluting ay daughter and mother, to his dache, ° He suid that he had iavited 
zany people but anny woulA not be there because they were oct of tom concerned 
with military atters, tho and vith that military matters I will relate in 
@ moment, 


(2) 8: Ne said that the Kinister MALINOVERY would be there and GRMAIEY 
Viktor Mikhailovich, who is a meaber of the Oentral Committes and the Heed 
“ef the Party organisation of the RFSPR - cus of KURUGHEEY's right head men. 
Gon, Folk, FOMIM will be there, Gen, Polk, SAMSONOVY, Gen. Pol. 6,8, KMIOPILLI, 
RYABONIEOY, « Professor of Chemistry and Lisut, Gen, GEREN, who ms 
VARENT cOV' s Deputy on the Piret Uiraininn Pront. Incidentally one of 
VARENTCOV's two present” deputios, the one who roplaced OOPTE is also Gen. 
Ldeut, GEG, that ic « nemeanic of the other. In « mowent I will tell 


rm o+ee/you the details 
, yi 
/- 
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you the details of the party. Since I left you in England I have hed the 


of epeaking vith VALETsOV, ZLASORIN, BUZINOV and anny others. 
is that I mast rolat- te you ot anc. 
8.1 In the beginning of Octoter this year there will begin extensive 


gmeral (vee-cbehchiye) manosu7r0s. There were never such manoeuvres in 
the history of the Soviet Arcy. This is because oll headquarters of all 
ailitery Uistricts will participate and also all headquarters of groups of 
forces. Sven all rear services in the military districts will participate 
in theses senceuvres. In other words eveiy Arey formation will emoute its 
assigned cission in thess t-wicuvres Sust as they would be called upan to dé 
in case there was a war. In addition all headquarters of all comtries of 
People's Democracies will also take yert in theses sanceuvres, These | 
strategic mmoouvres will tegin in early October and will tale place i 
throughout the entire USM cné throughout all of the countries of People's 
Democracies all vased on cosmba<tins e hypothetical enesy in the direction 


of Germazy. 
-® Ss I wil) now try to explain to you in detail why theese menceuvres 
will take place end what their objective is. Later I will tell you who, 
uty ond when Cave me this informstion. ‘Thess mnosuvres are called strategic | 
Cecsnes they taviive veay gent tensiterial Gogth ond ofl afistuy Cistetiote ; 
ead all grows of forces will participate as wall as li the headquarters of 
the countries of the People's Democracies, These manoeuvres will cmtime 
tor a pores 7p Mente. The chjective of these muncouvres is to cmmine = 
everything as a whole end to Gstermine uhat mits have specific capabilities. 
They wil) examine who can boot fulfil offensive missions shock ection, | 
defensive operations and to examine the ciate of training ond combat 
reafiness of all wits, as ell as their joint ection, Through thees 
manceuvres deficiencies in training can be corrected ané experience in joint 
operations gained. But thio is only one purpose, the second purpose is to 
have these huge forces in « state of cockat resfiness exactly at the time 
that the Peace freaty with Ea:t Gorreny ~ill be RS 
Aicrioulties coour imréiately after the siqning of this Treaty, thay wuld 
be in @ position to stri'> a hvevy bles. In other verds chet REUSNEV 


wants to do is to backstop cith ectusl large-scale silitary preprrationa 
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as manceuvres his signing of the Peace Treaty with East Germany. 


8.: KMRUSHOHEY considers that if NATO emllows the second pill and 
considers that the first pill, thich was the closing of the borders of 
Bast and West Berlin, hes already been swallowed, ~ that is the action of 
0 ingut ~ tnatteataly, 3 lew chews thio desing Sour Gaye tien thn 
fact end I wanted to pase this ‘-“o>mtion on to you but hed no asenms for 
doing this, since the phone call arreacerent ms only Good for lgmday and 
this tock place on a different day. I @14 not want to risk puthing the 
information into the dead drop end calling ty chance. % wild have to work 
out a ayetem thet will perrit a to pass critical information to you quickly 

in future. 


A 


©) &.: RIRUGIONEV, his Centre] Ccmnittes and his government glen to 40 
~ an the {7th October to opmn the 22nd Party Congress. This conference 
> choulé call Conference “Accressive’. That is because « very aggresive 
attitude will be prevalent, all sorts of propaganda apseches axe being 
prepared asking decisive action againct imperialisn end calenialion. hot 
wy firing w the Congress with scoh espoeches EHRUSHOEEY hopes to untie his 
bends for aggressive action by placing the rosponsibility for the decisions 
diich support KERUMKEEY end his goverremt's position on the Congress. Dven 
Af a war tains place after the Congress, MEWEEREY con refer to this sitution 
es « Gecision of ths Congrecs. Yor Bolsheviks the Congress represmtes their 
guaguans der the tansiiate future. All secretaries of Central Comsittess 
wil) be present at this congress as coll es secretaries of the Parties of 
other People's Democracies and Commmist Parties from capitalist coutries 
as well, mony of the latter will coms asoretly. It will be of interest to 
ace how the Commmist leaders throughout the world react to the concept of 
militery ection at this time es proposed ty the leading Commmist Party, 
nemaly that of the Soviet Union. I suggest for your consideration and tat 
of our leedere how advantageous ‘it coclé le to introdmes some sort of split in 
views at this congress, It is inmortant thet thers be no maesinity of view 
botusen all of the Commmist leeders of the various coutrics. 


25. | 8: Already there have been orders iscusd that during the gonth of 
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iunorentng enamareeee onan eaneagena 
Party dslegates. Thay axe oven fumigating the rooms to be eure that. SE" 


dering the meuth of Gotetor ty anying these 10 no veen; ant tht they sd ts? 
busy with the Party Congress. De ati ti rer 
cince any Party delegates will stay after the Congipes to abtend the © 
celebration end parade of 7th Hovesber. Da sation they aso pupaing % 
“to ent wp very strict counter intelligence procedures ia MOEDOW end the Moscod . 
oblast during this time. Saree, rac sO a a ft 
operations in MOS0OW euspend sctivity during this period,’ ‘te thi: te 
| ete to work im MOGDON dering thts tim and the MIB fete ‘that ettdhe 


" /» 8.1" Lat me review, Daetintaly after the, arty Ocean, 6 Be | 
_ EUEEEEY wants to cign the Peace Treaty; wt the Cine of Ms atgntng be! 
wants to have all possible military units in « state’ of coset restiness. ° ce 


If necessary he will strike. If it to cnly « Look atta: ty So Sin 18 
will be parried, tut of course Af a Larger ooneliét devlepe that’ tasty 
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cen cantly be extended. te dan watt ts so at es 
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exsreise for joint operetions. van @ cite nan legit 
ection cen be eaplayed. OR 6S a vr ae 
ere planned for the early days of October. ti 


\ 8.1 Right now KORDON is boting with al Kinds of representatives 
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militery end civilien érees. 5 have coon then ovegyviess sal‘engene’con'p 
‘then, Secondly, ell prominent military commanders are in the fala with” “es 
troops, for exemple, a+ ms Matheny party heey Ma cat 


e. 8s Sur ae tm epetie, FEM nt SRY, aed sores 
PIREKIY is now ot WOVATA EIMLC here they azo enporimatting with attnds ’ 
detonatione. There is 4 large base there on shich axe rockets with Atomts ¥ 
warheods, the details of which I will give you shortly, Be other deputy g 
GUENOV is now attending the atomic bomb tects in Central Asia, Mere is hows 
I found this out. OGRE oa Gee anate Ee ae. 
VARENTOOV - where is PIRSKIT? nd MALINOVERY eniA thet PIMMIY 6 doing a. 2 
fine $e in ramming the teote and the tenining progmene of uth see. : 


. *s +a ‘»* 
Je): T eam now report te you shout the cheats teks ining otntuotnd 
since KERUSHOHEY felt that it was iapocsihle for him act te run these iz 
tests, Thess tests have tuo phases; tn the pict yours th fein pase 4 
pena trentyriyR RFR pe thay seed oat 
on tovers, from masts end dropped from eiroreft. reat ae, 
cy came a tag eptes etmttes efit 
This is yoose Ii. Thane teste are comturted Wy means of firing 0:4 
nth « camentdon! charge agsiaet the anlasted target et tn 
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cen arene 
SELTA reaming the touts ond will contions to remain theve because Sere’ 
%) 8.1 hese 16 0 tgp rocket Lomehing tase ob HOWE: MRED thtah 4 
Sais an on on od SER REE Uwe sdraened 
this ms all told to me ty BUEDOW, How with reqpoct to thee rectete the] 
R-12 is already adopted end is being serially protuced, ste eulign to us j 
a half thoussnd kiLemstroe. "the B-th Le now beting prepared for sorted.” Ne 
production but it has not yet been produced in quatity, ths mage of the: fe 
O14 te four ond o half thousand kilenstele, "i both fengee 1 hae given ans, he 
those for thee rockets carrying on atomio warhead. Of coats the rengse - 
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VII-12. Memorandum for the Record:/ Subject: Conversation with Mr. 
Helms Re [ ] Report on Large-Scale Soviet Military Preparations, 26 
September 1961 (MORI: 12292). 


ViI-13. SNIE 11-10/1-61: “Soviet Tactics in the Berlin Crisis,” 5 October 
1961. 


Upon receipt of Penkovskiy’s information concerning Khrushchev’s 
plans for the coming fall, the Board of National Estimates prepared a 
Special National Intelligence Estimate (SNIE) devoted entirely to evalu- 
ating his information—a highly unusual procedure. Of particular interest 
is the nuanced approach to Penkovskiy’s report. 
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a 
DISTRIBUTION 7S ¢ ik2397~< 


CEETRAL IBTELLIGESRSCE A OBehcted tor salease thevagh 
MISTORICAL SEVIEN PROGRAM 
Agency 


Zo estimate Soviet tactics in the Berlin crisis over the next few 
months, vith particular reference to reported Soviet intentions to 
take redical unilateral ection during this period. 


A recent report from « source, judged at this time to be reliaile, 
etates that Goviet and Satellite forces will be brought to a high stete 
Of combat readiness in exercises “of unprecedented scope” beginning 
in early October and lasting for one month. This source supplies 
many details supporting this theme, citing personal cbeervation ani 
the remarks of senior officials, = litery officers. He reports 
learning from a senior commander 1 «< thohev's present policy is to 
hold back, putting the brekes on international tensions wntil the 
Party Congress, at which time he vill ebruptily go over to « highly 


ye. 
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militant line. According to this story, a separate peace treaty 
with East Germany will then be signed imediately after the 
Congress. Without specifically so stating, the report implies 
that a challenge to Allied access vill follow promptly won the 
signing of the treaty. It is thought thet perhaps the West will 
“guallow the second pill” (the first heving been the border 
Closure in Berlin); if not, Bloc forces, already et « high state 
of readiness, vill “strike first if the situstion warrants." 


1. ‘he fourth quarter is normilly the peek of the enoual 
military training cycle in the USER ani Bastern Burope. In 
edéition, there is en wusual stress on readiness at the present 
time, and the 25 September auncuncement cf exercises by the 
Warsaw Pact forces suggests that these will be on « larger scale 
than on any previous occasicn. Gud guegesettens exe chessty 
intended to convince the West of Commmist military strengtis, 
readiness, end determination in the Berlin crisis and to increase 


preseure on the West either to mske concessions cr to scquiesce 
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in Commmist encroachments. ‘They are also eimed at strengthes- 
ing the UMR's military posture for the period of crisis ani 
wmoertainty which the Soviets foresse. But the preparations 
of which we are at present euare from all sources of inform- 


tion ere act of euch @ scope eni usture es to support « 
conclusion thet the USER is “peaking” all its forces for 
qenerel wer in the user future. 


2. Qn the basis of his previous reporting end independent 
confirmation of. portions of this report, we ecceyt the source's 
etatements concerning measures of military preparedness as 
correct in many although not in all respects. Se is not ins 
position, however, to report reliably or completely on del ibere- 
tions enf decisions of the highest military end political 


voles in Moscow. His statements concerning « decision to sign 
@ eeperete treaty in October ani, if coniitions warrant, to 
strike en initial military blow, appear to us to fall into the 
estegory of speculation arising from knowledge he hes ecquired 
about comtingency military planning. 


3. It is evident that the Soviets must heave contingency 
plens for the next phases of the Berlin crisis, but we dott 
strongly thet the USER has made any irrevocsble decisions _ 
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concerning the timing of « separate treaty and of unilateral 
steps thereafter against the status quo in Berlin. We continue 


to believe that the USSR regards negotiations as the least 
risky method of advancing toward its objectives, and also that 
Khrushchev still hopes that the threat of unilateral action 
will force the Allies to make at least some concessions to his 
Gemands. And, if these hopes fail to materialize, he has at his 
disposal « wide range of unilateral actions, each of vhich, he 
believes, is limited enough to create only a minimal risk of 
forceful Western response, yet each of which can bring the USGR 
@ step closer to its ains. 


4. Currently the USSR is seeking to display « more positive 
attitude tovard negotiations; it has ceased to reiterate deadlines 
for a seperate treaty and has indicated some flexibility in its 
approach to negotiations. These maneuvers are designed in part 
to appear responsive to the calls for peaceful compromise 
emanating from the Belgrade Conference and the Genera] Assembly. 
They are also intended to encourage those sectors of ppinton 


Which are urging the Allies to consider concessions to Soviet 
demands. Perhaps most important, they are intended to probe the 
Allied position in order to determine vhether negotiations are a 
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oe 


likely to bring some progress toward their objectives. We con- 
tinue to believe that the Soviets prefer to enter negotiations 
before underteking major unileteral steps or signing « separate 
treaty vith the GR. 


5. Along with this, however, Khrushchev hes several 
times voiced concern that the Allies vould use negotiations 
merely as @ device for stalling. He recognidés that, once 
formal talks are under way, any move on his part to break then 
off end turn to unileteral measures might solidify HATO unity 
end forfeit the support for his Berlin policy which he has tried 
to develop emong the non-aligned nations. However, he vould 
feel it necessary to respont positively to « formal Allied 
tender of negotiations. But he would also attempt to assure 
himself in preliminary discussions that some advance toward his 
Objectives vould resujt from such « conference. If he felt thet 
the prospects for this vere poor, he vould probably proceed et 
some point with a separate peace treaty, in part as « means of 
bringing the Allies under greater pressure to talk on Soviet terms. 


6. If the Goviets decide to make « major unilateral move 
egsinst Allied rights in Berlin, they would clearly vish to be 
in « state of maximm military readiness at the time, both to —_ 
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deter the Allies from e forceful reaction and to be prepered 
for eny eventuality should deterrence fail. ‘They recognize 
the dengers of « situation in which the West would feel itself 


confronted with the elternatives of deep humiliation or e« mili- 


tary showdown, because they realize thet such « situation might 
escape their control. They have deliberately left unclear the 
question of vhether they vould, immediately efter a peace treaty 
back up with force their demands for new access procedures. 
The source's sifesmness 0 “striking first" are ambiguous and 
could mean eny level of military action, possibly underteken 
only after o judgment vas reached that the West was about to 
resort to force Iocally. We think it very unlikely, however, 
that the Soviets would “strike firet” in the sense of launching 
@ major military offensive, unless they vere convinced that a. 
large-scale Western attack vas inevitable and imminent. 


7. In conclusion, ve believe that the course of action 
outlined in the present report -- signature of e separate peace 
treaty in late October followed by a prompt challenge to Allied 
access -- has been construed by the source and others from their 
knowledge of military preparations. We do not believe that firm 
decisions of this kind have been taken by the top Soviet 
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sot fe 


leadership. But the considerations outlined above do 


suggest that the higher state of military readiness to be 
achieved in October/November vill make this a favorable 
period, from the Goviet standpoint, for limited wilateral 
moves against Western rights in Berlin, if their prospects 
for efvancing toward their objectives at that tine vis 
negotiations appear dim. . 
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VII-14. Dispatch: “Berlin Since 13 August,” 6 November 1961 
(MORI: 14411). 


A look at Berlin in the months immediately after the Wall went up. 
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VII-15. Memorandum for the DCI; Subject: “Survivability of West Berlin 
[in the Event of a Soviet Blockade in Response to the Blockade of Cuba],” 
23 October 1962 (MORI: 9409). 


The Cuban Missile Crisis raised concerns that the Soviets might retaliate 
fr the blockade of Cuba with a similar action directed against Berlin. 
Here, the Board of National Estimates reviews West Berlin’s ability to 
withstand another blockade. 
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2. ‘The eritiesl faster, hovever, ic act physical er eccncuic 
but paysbolegicsl, Sverything vould depend on the context of ths 
Soviet wove, ent how quickly ani forcefully the US reacted, A total 
end uncontested bloshate would couse the West Berliners to lose ol) 
hope in o ustter of weeks. A blockeie ecntested ty « successful 
eirlift would probably relieve initial apprehension oni sustain 
morale for e few ecnths, Over @ longer perici, hovever, screle 
would Getericrate rapidly in the abdeence of a reascmadle expectetics 
that the US would break the blockeée. The West Derliner’s would be- 
_ come extrecrdinarily sensitive to, and suspicious of any iniicatics 
from either side that the Cen crisis sight produce en ececamoisticn 
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